





JUNE 1804, 


Art.CV. The Triumphs of Chriftianity over Infidelity difplayed ; 
or, the Coming-of the Mefiah, the true Key to the right Under- 
ftanding of the moft difficult Paffages in the New Teftament: viz. 
Of the Predictions of the Coming of Chrift; of St. Paul’s Man of 
Sin; of the Antichrift of St. John; and of the fure Word of Pro- 
phecy of St. Peter :—Being a full Anfwer to the ObjeGtion of Mr. 
Gibbon, that our Lord and his Apofiles predicted the near Ap- 
proach of the End of the World in their own Time. The whole 
being intended as an IIluftration of the Necefity and Importance 
of confidering the Gofpels as Hiftories, and particularly as Hifto- 
ries of the great Controverfy between our Lord and the Jews 
concerning the true Nature of the Mefiah’s Chara&er. By N. 
Nifoett, A.M. 8vo. pp. 276. price Os, Rivingtons, 1802. 


T= fingular title is not calculated to give fo favourable 
an impreffion of the contents of the book as they really 
deferve. It may be fufpected, and not without reafon, that 
a writer, who fo confidently anticipates a triumph, may claim 
his victory too foon ; or, at leaft, that the exultation, which 
he fhews in the defeat of his adverfary, may lead him to in- 
fult his proftrate foe. We can, however, affure our readers 
that fuch fufpicions, although warranted by appearances, will, 
in reality, vanifh when they become better acquainted with 
the author. The pages before us are devoted to an examina- 
tion of one of the mofi formidable obje¢tions which has ever 
been urged againft the truth of the Gofpel Hiftory; and the 
examination 1s conducted throughout with a judgment and 
impartiality highly creditable to Mr. Nifbett, as a reafoner, 
and as a Chriftian. 

The objection, which has thus attraéted Mr. Nifbett’s atten- 
tion, is urged by Mr. Gibbon with the fame zeal that he 
ufually difplays when he has an gpportunity of attacking Re- 
velation: but what renders-it “ more formidable is, that it 
really contains nothing more than is to be met with in the 
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writings of Chriftians themfelves, and of * thofe too of no fmall 
eminence for their knowledge of the Sacred Writings.” (p. 6.) 

Among the Chriftians diftinguifhed, in the opinion of our 
author, by their theological attainments, is a writer whofe 
name occurs very frequently in the courfe of the pages now 
under examination. This is Dr. Edwards, who made Mr, 
Gibbon’s objection the topic of fome elaborate difcourfes, 

ronounced before the Univerfity of Cambridge. Far be it 

‘om us, either ourlelves to harbour, or to excite in the minds 
of others, uncharitable fufpicions! We will not therefore call] 
in queftion the motives of Dr. Edwards; but we mutt obferve 
that his defence of the Gofpel is fo lamentably defective in 
judgment and in zeal, as to be fearcely lefs dangerous than the 
attack of Mr.Gibbon. Upon this point let our readers judge, 
when they fhall have perufed the words of tie hiftorian, and 
of the divine, as we find them here quoted ;—-and firft, Mr. 
Gibbon fays, 

“ In the primitive church, the influence of truth was very power- 
fully ftrengthened by an opinion which, however it may deferve 
refpeé for its ufefulnefs and autiquity, has not been found to be 

reeable to experience. It was univerfally believed that the end 
of the world and the kingdom of heaven were at hand. The near 

proach of this wonderful event had been predicted by the Apof- 
thes: the tradition of it was preferved by their earlieft difciples; 
and thofe who underftood, in their literal fenfe, the difcourfes of 
Chrift himfelf, were obliged to expeét the fecond and glorious 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds, before that generation 
‘was totally extinguifhed which had beheld his humble condition upon 
eafth. Yet,” he adds, ‘ the revolution of feventeen centuries has 
inftruéed us not to prefs too clofely the language of prophecy and 
revelation. But as long as, for wife purpofes, this error was per- 
mitted to fubfift.in the church, it was productive of the moft falu- 
tary effeéts on the faith and praétice of Chriftians, who lived in the 
awful expeéation of that moment when the globe itfelf, and all 
the various race of mankind, fhould tremble at the appearance of 
their Divine Judge.” ¢ ; ies 


* We thal] have occafion, by and by, to animadvert upon the 
fiyle in which this book is written; and we feel perfuaded that the 
pious and learned author wil! read our obfervations with the fame 
eandid {fpirit in which he has written his book, and in which we 
have perufed it. He will inftantly fee that the fentence here quoted 
is very awkwardly conftruéted, as, in the fpace of two lines, the 
word “ of” occurs four times, and the word “ writings” twice. 

+ “ See Gibbon’s Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. i. pages 470, 471.” Nifbett, page 6. We have not 
undertaken to verify ali the quotations and references in our ere = 
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So far the hiftorian—Now let us hear what Dr. Edwards, 
as a teacher and defender of the Gofpel, has to advance. 


“ The force of truth (he obferves) will oblige us to confefs that, 
in the attacks which have been levelled againft our fceptical hifto- 
rians, we can difcover but flender traces of profound and exquifite 
erudition,—of folid criticifm and accurate inveftigation; but are 
too frequently difgufted by vague and inconclufive reafoning; by 
unfeafonable banter and fenfelefs witticiims; by unlettered bigotry 
and enthufiaftic jargon; by futile cavils and illiberal inve¢tives.” 
Having thus degraded the’advocates of Chriftianity ;—of the hifto- 
rian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, he fays, 
“ Proud, and elated by the weaknefs of his antagonifts, he con- 
defcends not to handle the {word of controverfy, but darts forth the 
envenomed fhafts of farcaftic ridicule: he approaches indeed the 
camp, and defies the armies of the living God ; yet he approaches not, 
like Goliah, to call forth a champion, but to infult and triumph 
over his vanquifhed enemies.” * 


After ftating that the prefent Bifhop of Landaff “ does not 
appear extremely folicitous to relieve the apoftles from the 
accufation of error,” (fee his “ Apology,” page 61); Dr. Ed- 
wards thus proceeds: 


“ T have now completed the examination of thofe paffages which 
I intended to notice: others might be added, equally clear and de- 
terminate; but thefe which I have felected feem abundantly fufti- 
cient to eftablith the juftnefs of Mr. Locke’s opinion, (vide ad 2 
Cor. v. 3.) that the apofiles expected, in their own time, the end 
of the world and the appearance of Chrift. It becomes, therefore, 
the antagonift of our hiftorian moft earneftly to confider, whether 
the real interefts of Chriftianity would not be more effentially pro- 
moted by conceding the obje¢tion to his adverfary, than by vainly 
attempting to remove it. We need not be apprehenfive that any 
injurious confequences will arife from the conceflion; for, as our. 
ingenious Profeffor very candidly acknowledges (p. 64), the apoftles 
might, furely, be proper witnefies of the hte and refurrection of 
Jeius, though they were ignorant of the precife time when he would 
come to judge the world.” + ' 


But, in another difcourfe, this inconfiftent advocate for 
Chriftianity has obferved : 
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and, as we have difcovered many errors of the prefs, we muft warn 
our readers of the probability of fome inaccuracies, 
* “ See Edwards’s Sermon on the Jewith and Heathen Rejection 
of the Chriftian Miracles, p.4.” Nifbett, p. 5. P 
+ “See Edwards’s Sermon on the Predictions of the Apoiiles 
pages 35, 36.” (Nifb. p. 7.) 
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“ It is very remarkable that the Bifhop of Landaff has paffed over 
in filence the objection of the hiftorian of the “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” fo far as it relates to our Lord, as if con- 
{cious that it was not to be refuted. He, no doubt, muft have per- 
ceived its conneétion with the charge brought againft the apottles, 
and therefore it deferved his firft confideration ; for it was natural 
for the apoftles to have taken their opinions from him; and while 
a fufpicion remained that Chrift taught fuch a doctrine, the attempt 
to exculpate the apoftles from fuch a charge muft inevitably be fruit- 
lefs.” (Note to page 9.) 

Dr. E. as quoted by our author in the very next page, 
expreffes his conviétion as to the weight of thofe. objections 
which he has recommended the friends of Chriftianity to con- 
cede. Can we, therefore, be accufed of putting a harfh con- 
ftruction upon the general tendency of his reafoning, if we 
affert that to us he appears in effect (we do not fay in defign) 
to take part with Mr. Gibbon? This indeed is fo obfervable, 
that our author, who allows his candour to carry him quite as 
far as is confiftent with the fafety of his arguments, at length 
feems to open hiseyes. He fays, 

“ Dr. E.’s fermon on the predictions of the apoftles contains 
fome firong marks of critical acumen, though mixed with a ftrong 
predile€tion in favour of the fentiments of the biftorian of the 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” (Note to page 91.) 


Thefe objections, then, fo acutely ftated by Mr. Gibbon, 
and fo feebly refifted by Dr. Edwards, it is the objec of 
the volume before us to examine and to controvert. It is 
a duty which we owe to the pious and fagacious writer, 
to declare that he has examined them with impartiality, 
and controverted them with fuccefs. The ground upon which 
he has chofen to argue is undoubtedly difficult, becaufe fo 
many fincere and enlightened Chrifiians have trodden it before 
him, yet have wandered in different directions. In fome parts 
he has quitted every cuftomary road, and ftruck out a path 
for himielf: yet, in fo doing, he never feems to take a hafty 
ftep, but cautioufly and warily examines the tracks which he 
found before him, as well as every poffible refult of thofe into 
which he is the firft to venture. We will not undertake to 
fay that, in fo perilous an enterprize, he has never deviated 
from the right road in any inftance ; but we can affert, that 
the path which he has purfued generally leads to a fafe and 
important conclifion; and that thofe who with to travel 
through the feriptures of the New Teftament, may depend 
upon him asa guide who will never wilfully miflead them, and 
who, in almoft every inftance where certainty can be attained, 
will not fail to lead them rightly, 

' The 
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The great and leading clue of which our author has availed 
himfelf, in reconciling the predictions of our Lord and the 
expectations of his apoftles with known events, is a reference 
to the deftruction of Jerufalem. He has applied this fingle hif- 
torical fact to a folution of the difficulties which are fuppofed 
to exift in various parts of the New Teftament, with a fuccefs 
which we did not expect till we had accompanied himsthrough 
his whole procefs of reafoning. We have no hefitation in 
declaring, that we think his proof complete, fo far as refpeéts 
our Saviour’s prophecy: and, if we have fome little doubt 
remaining upon our minds concerning the explication of fome 
paffages in the epiftles, we readily allow that the language is 
there evidently more obfcure ; and they have, moreoyer, been 
fo often interpreted in different ways, that the very variety 
of former explanations caufes an apprehenfion that the pre- 
fent, however ingenious, may, in its turn, give way to another 
method equally winning in appearance. 

A confiderable part of the pages before us is taken up with 
an elaborate expofition of the 24th chapter of St. Matthew, 
and the parallel paflages of St. Mark and St. Luke. Some 
extracts from it will afford a clear and fatisfactory view of the 
manner in which this important queftion is argued. 


“ Before a conclufion, fo injurious to Chriftianity, thould have 
been drawn by the learned Univerfity-preacher, it fhould have been 
fhewn with, at leaft, fome degree of probability, that the coming, 
mentioned in the queftions of the difciples, or in Jefus’s anfwer 
to thofe queftions, was fuch as he has reprefented it to be, and that 
it cannot poffibly, according to the rules of found reafoning and 
legitimate interpretation, admit of any other fenfe ; for there feems 
to be no reafon why the advocates of Chriftianity, who are called 
upon, and are bound to defend it againft any objections which ma 
be brought againft it, which appear to them unfounded, thould 
acquiefce in affertions without proof—or admit conclutions from 
premifies to which there are well-founded objections! Now this is 
a queftion of fact. Did the difciples of Jefus, at the time when 
they put thefe queftions to him, believe that he was come, in the 
fenfe in which they expected him to come—or did they not? If they 
did, the learned Univerfity-preacher was certaiuly juftified in affixing 
another meaning to their queftion concerning his coming, or to our 
Lord’s anfwer to that queftion, and to have drawn* the conclufion 
from thence which he has drawn, however injurious it may prove 
to the interefls of Chriftianity. Moft fortunately, however, for its 
credit, the evidence that the Mefiah was not, in their eftimation, 
yet come; and that Jefus himfelf confidered that he had not yet given 
them the neceflary proofs of his being the Mefiah, is as complete 

L3 - as 





* It ought to be “ in drawing.” 
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us can be wifhed. For the former, after the refurrection of Jefus,— 
after he had given them that aftonithing proof that he was divinel 
commiffioned by the Father, and had proved that he was the Son 
of God—the Meffiah—they doubted not that then was the time for 
his producing thofe proofs that he was the Meffiah which they them- 
belves had affixed to that character. They therefore afked him, 
faying, Lord, wilt thou at this time—now that we have before us 
fuch a remarkable atteftation of thy being diftinguifhed by the fa- 
vour of Heaven—reffore the kingdom to Ifrael? With fefpeét to the 
Jatter, it muft be repeated, that, by his cautions not to liften to any 
who fhould pretend to the character of the Mefiah—he very plainly 
fhewed what the nature of his coming was, which occupied both iis 
and their attention. In a word, it may, without fear of contra- 
diction, be afferted that no man can read the Go/pel hiftory as an 
hiftory, and as an hiflory of facts, with the attention and impartiality 
to which it is juftly entitled, without being fully fatisfied that, at 
the time when the difciples put thefe queftions, they continued to 
expect—not the fecond coming of Jefus, in the character of the Judge 
of the World—but his firft coming as the Meffiah. Mf, then, the firf 
coming of Jefus as the Mefiah is a natural and probable folution of 
the meaning of the queftion of the difciples concerning his coming, 
and of the anfwer of Jefus to it—if it be perfectly confonant with 
the idea of the Goj/pels being hiftories of this his FIRST COMING— 
why feek for any other meaning, or for a meaning which is juttified 
by no one circumftance, either in the characters or in the fenti- 
ments of thofe who put them—or in the reply of our Lord—but 
which, as will hereafter nore fully appear, is contradiéted by them 
all?” (p. 92.) 

Our author, it will be obferved, makes a very fignificant 
diftin@tion between the fac of our Lord’s fuftaining the cha- 
raéter of the Meffiah, and the fact of his fuftaining that cha- 
ratter at a particular time; or, in the language of the New 
Teftament, his coming in that charatter. His application of 
this diftinétion is new and extremely happy; and the-ight 
which it enables him to throw upon a moft important part of 
the Gofpel hiftory is very brilliant. 

One main caufe of the difficulties which have arifen con- 
cerning the interpretation of the 24th chapter of St. Matthew, 
confifts in the bold figures employed by our Lord to exprefs 
the greatnefs of the impending calamity. The allufions are fo 
lofty, and the ideas fo vaft, that it feems at firft fight a vio- 
Jence to their meaning, if we reftriét their application to any 
temporary evil affecting fo {mall a partof this our globe. But 
if the commentators had beftowed as much pains upop, the lan- 
guage of the Old Teftament as they have upon ‘tbat of the 


New, and if they had confidered the former as the proper, and 
almoft only clue to the developement of the latter, their per- 
plexities would have been leffened, or perhaps never have 
exifted ; the neceflity of recurring to double meanings — 
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have been avoided ; and infidels would-not have been enabled 
to urge fo long their formidable objections, without a direct 
and full confutation. Mr. Nifbett, pp. 102—106, has thewn 
fatisfa@torily that the language of our Lord is perfeétly 
fimilar to that employed by the prophets under the Mofaic 
difpenfation, when they defcribe temporal calamities. What 
he afterwards urges in vindication of his conftru@tion of the 
phrafe, coming in the clouds of heaven, is particularly deferv- 
ing our notice. He cites Dan. vii. 13. as explanatory of 
Matt. xxiv. 30. He obferves that Mr. Mede allows our Sa- 
viour’s expreffion to have been taken from that paflage in 
Daniel; and — has erred -b ol it, “ not to his 

rft coming as the Meffiah, but to his fecond coming to judg- 
ue e then proceeds to make the Sallowtag ery jul 
cious, and, in our opinion, conclufive remarks : 

“ When the prophet fays, that the Son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven, previous to there being given him domjnion and 
glory, and a kingdom, he appears particularly to have reprefented 
the manner of his coming, or, in the execution of vengeance. And 
it is an obfervation of Dr.Gerard, that ‘ the Jews could fcarcely 
fail to perceive this; for the expreffion is ufed feveral times in 
their own fcriptures, and always means no more than this.’ It 
mutt alfo be extremely obvious to every one, that as clouds produce 
darknefs, and not unfrequently ftorms and tempefts, which are 


_ fometimes attended with tremendous defolation, the expreffion be- 


came a very convenient, and, at the fame time, a very fignificant 
fymbol, to denote great national calamities and the ruin of Fates and 
empires. When, therefore, our Lord ufed this expre of the 
rophet Daniel, in the clofeft conne@tion with his predidtion of the 
deftruction of Jerufalem, and in connettion too with the coming of the 
Son of man ; which coming he had declared would take before 
his apoftles had gone over the cities of Ifrael, and while fome who 
heard him were ftill living ;—what better evidence pa ape yb be 
required, that by his coming in clouds, or in thec of heaven, 
he meant to fay, that when they faw the awful calamity which he 
had predicted, they would fee how much they had miftaken the true 
nature of the Mefiah's character ;—they fhould fee the Son of Man, the 
eee. coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
ory. 

«The learned Univerfity-preacher has indeed mentioned an in- 
genious writer as very juftly obferving, that ‘Chrift was no more 
vifibly prefent at the deftruction of Jerufalem, than at the earthquake 
at Lifbon, or the fiege of Gibraltar.’ And the fact may be admitted 
without the fmalleft detriment to Chriftianity ; for if the Gofpel hif- 
tory had been attended to as az hifory, and as an hiftory of the great 
controverfy concerning the nature of the Mefiah’s chevelle, they 
would not have interpreted our Lord's language as predicting @ 
perfenal appearance at the deftruttion of Jerufalem, but only as @ 
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declaration, that by that awful event they would have the fulleft 
proof that no fuch perfon-as they had expected under the charaGer 
of the Mefiah would appear; and that the coming of the Son of Man 
as the Mefliah, inftead of being connetted with their obtaining the 
empire of the world, would, as the prophet had foretold, be in ven- 
geance, or in the clouds of heaven. It muft alfo be added, as well 
worthy of the judicious reader’s attention, that the verfe under 
confideration, contains a direct and explicit anfwer to the queftion 
of the difciples, What /hall be the fign of thy coming? Why, fays our 
Lord, then fhall appear the fign of the Son of Man in heaven—the Son 
of Man coming—not in the fplendour of viétory, and with the tro- 
phies of conqueft, but in clouds—in the execution of thofe judg- 
ments, the particular figns of which he had at length detailed in 
the preceding part of the chapter. 

“ If there be fatisfaétory evidence, from the comparifon of our 
Lord’s language, in thefe two verfes, with that of the prophecy of 
Daniel, that he borrowed it from him, it will naturally and necef- | 
farily follow, that the difciples could not poffibly underftand him 
in any other fenfe than as defcribing temporal calamities, and tem- 
poral calamities only, in oppofition to the opinion which they, in 
common with the reft of their countrymen, had hitherto enter- 
tained, that his coming as the Mefiah would be to render them 
victorious over all their enemies. It is, indeed, difficult to imagine 
how our Lord, as a Jew, and as one claiming a charaéter fo very 
different from that which they had expected, could have exprefied 
himfelf more fully, or ina manner better calculated to make an 
impreffion upon their minds upon a fubject which, in its own na- 
ture, was fo delicate and fo difagreeable, than by the adoption of 
a language which was familiar to them, and the authority of which 
they could not difpute. 

“ To fuppofe, on the contrary, that thefe verfes were intended 
to defcribe the final judgment of the world, is, indeed, violently to 
fever them from their manifeft conne¢tion,—not only with the pre- 
ceding verfes, but, as will prefently appear, from the fubfequent 
context; which, in the ftrongeft terms which language can convey, 
afferts that all things which he had before been defcribing, would 
be in that generation. It would be to violate all the rules of pro- 
bability and juft criticifm, and to charge the evangelical hiftorians 
with fuch a confufion of ideas, and fuch a perverfion of language, 

‘as would render them utterly unworthy of any regard; for, as the 
learned Univerfity-preacher has very juftly obferved, ‘ Whenever 
the fame word is ufed in the fame fentence, or in different fen- 
tences, not far diftant from each other, we ought to interpret it 
precifely in the fame fenfe, unlefs either that fenfe fhould involve 
a contradiétion of ideas, or the writer exprefsly informs us that he 
repeats the word in a frefh acceptation.’*’ pp. 110, &c. 


Our limits will not allow us to accompany our author fo 
minutely through the remaining pages of his book, which are 
’ _ employed 





“ *See Edwards’s Predictions of the Apoftles, p.14.” 
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employed in ne the apoftles from the charge of 
error. -He beftows much pains upon the well known paflage 
in Theflalonians, refpeéting the man of fin ; and his ability in 
defending his own hypothefis is here very confpicuous. We ear- 
nefily recommend this, and indeed every part of the volume, 
to the difpaffionate confideration of all who are anxious to 
underftand the invaluable records of primitive Chriftianity, 

articularly thofe who of late years have manifefted fuch a 
laudable zeal in endeavouring to explain thefe difficult but 
important paflages. 

We muft now fulfil our duty to the public, and indeed to 
the author, by making fome remarks upon the ftyle in which 
this work iscompoted. In his preface, he obferves, with be- 
coming modefty, “ that, his firft objeét having been to endea- 
vour to underfiand the New Teftament himfelf, if he hath 
fucceeded in obtaining a more accurate knowledge of it than 
thofe who have gone before him, it is not owing to fuperior 
advantages of fituation,—itill lefs, to fuperior learning and 
abilities.” This candid ayowal appears to be true. The fuc- 
cefs which he has met with in interpreting fuch difficult 
parts appears to be the refult of good fenfe, devoting itfelf 
patiently to the perufal and comparifon of the feveral paflages, 
with a determination to adopt no conclufion but what truth 
itfelf thould juftify. There is no appearance, and fiill lefs any 
parade, of deep learning : in fome few inftances, perhaps, he 
has relied too implicitly upon the tranflation ; and undoubt- 
edly the embellifhments of tafte, and the polifh of compofi- 
tion, are palpably wanting to his ftyle. Mr. Nitbett was, 
perhaps, too full of his matter, and too little ftudious of the 
form under which his thoughts fhould appear. Yet he cannot 
be ignorant how effential to the perfpicuity of a book are 
method in the arrangement of its topics, and care in the con- 
firuction of the feutences. A confiderable degree of confu- 
fion appears to us to prevail in the firft fixty or feventy pages 
of the work: they are fometimes incumbered with a fuper- 
fluity of proof as well as quotation ; and it does not always 
appear clearly to what end the one or the other is direéted. 
When he isemployed in the aétual expofition of Scripture, he 
feems to tread upon firmer ground, and we follow him with 
more fatisfaétion; but even here the fentences are involved, 
inharmonious, and obfcure. We fhall felect a few inftances 
which particularly difpleafed us; again defiring the very re- 
{pectable author to underftand, that our obfervations proceed 
from the with of feeing his pofitions placed in the beft light. 
The fubject of his work is fo important, that we truft another 
edition of it will be {peedily called for ; in which cafe we are 

; anxious 
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anxious that he fhould revife it thoroughly, fo that the mot 
faftidious reader may not be deterred from perufing it. 
This fentence is unneceflarily entangled : 


“ Whatever difficulties*, therefore, they might have to account 
for events, fo foreign to their expectations as Jefus had been telling 
them, would certainly take place; and, however they might be 
perplexed to folve thofe difficulties, yet they could not, and it is 
abundantly evident, from the whole tenor of the Gofpel hiftory, 
that they, in fact, did not, notwithftanding thefe predictions, re- 
nounce their hopes of his coming in that charatter.” (p. 71.) 

The following paflage alfo is confufed: and the caufe is 
obvious : the relative “ which” is ufed three times, conneéted 
with the fame fubfiantive, viz. “ kingdom”: afterwards fol- 
lows, “ which of courfe.” The reader naturally refers this to 
the fame fubftantive; but upon examination it is found: to 
refer to a different fubftantive, viz. “ language,” which is 
thrown ftill further baek in the fentence. 


“ If this language of Jefus be underftood of the coming of the 
Meffiah, or of the kingdom which he had announced to be at hand, 
and which it was the great objeé of his miffion, and of the whole of 
the Gofpel hiftory, to prove; whicb the whole Jewith nation, the 
difciples of Jefus themfelves not excepted, were ardently expe- 
ing; which, of courfe, it is hardly to be imagined, the queftion of 
the difciples being confidered, they could underftand in any other 
fenfe, all will be found to be perfeétly natural and eafy ;” &c. 
(p. 73.) : 

Befides the accumulation of words nearly fynonymons, the 
author often places the fame words fo near to each other as to 
have a very ungraceful appearance, and even to occafion dif- 
ficulty. Thus, p. 94; “connects with this caution, with a 
view to render it the more effectual,” &c. P.g8; “ that it 
might have been fuppofed to have been utterly impoffible,” &c. 
P. 163; “ as that concerning which it was abfolutely neceflary 
for them to be fatisfied about.” P.175; “ Nothing could 
have been more natural for them, both as Jews, and as pious 
and good men, to adopt the language of the prophets.”. The 
word “ than” may poflibly be omitted here by an error of the 
prefs; but there is no table of errata ; which, both in zegard 
to correcinefs and punquation, was highly neceflary. 

The praife which we have beftowed upon this performance 
has been called forth by the ftrength of the argument, and the 
{olidity, or at leaft the ingenuity, of the aemeany a 

whic 





* We will not affert peremptorily, but we believe, that the fin- 
gular only is ufed in this fenfe; and that the cufiomary mode of 
wfing it is, “ difficulty in accounting for.” 
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which it abounds, but not by the harmony or perfpicuity of 
the ftyle. We fhall now conclude with a caution to this ver 
fenfible theologian, which we alfo with to enforce upon alt 
who take upon themfelves to defend the truth of Chriftianity. 
- It becomes them to confider well before they make conceflions, 
They paght to refle@, that a point which is yielded by them 
as individuals, will beeagerly feized upon by their adverfaries, 
as given up by the whole body of Chriftians. Now, it is poffi- 
ble for Mr. Nifbett, and for any other zealous and able de- 
fender of Chriftianity, to view a fubjectin a wrong light, or to 
over-rate the firength of their own arguments. Yet, in the 
fullnefs of their own conviction they will not unfrequently 
allow, if fuch or fuch a point cannot be made out, that Chrif- 
tianity muft fall to the ground. We have the lefs f{cruple in 
making this remark upon the work before us, becaufe we think 
that the author has fairly eftablifhed his moft important pofi- 
tions, and therefore that the caufe will not be endangered 
by his conceffions. Still, as they are unneceffary, and might 
have been imprudent, it were better that they had been 
avoided. We allude to fome paflages in pp. 166, 173, which 
we earneftly with the candid and intelligent writer to re-con- 
fider. 

With this caution, which we offer very refpeétfully, we muft 
take our leave of a work undertaken with zeal and executed 


with fuccefs. It is evidently calculated to ftrengthen the 
already impregnable towers by which, we truft, Chrittianity is 
guarded ; and we have only to with that a little more {kill had 
been fhewn in arranging and embellifhing the materials of 
which the ftruéture is compofed. 





— 


Ant. CVI. Life and Pofhumous Writings of William C » Efq.; 
with an Introdu&ory Letter, to the Right Honourable Earl Cow- 
per. By William Hayley, Efgy. Vol. Ul, 4to. pp. 450. price 
£1.18. Johnfon, London. 1804. 


T the clofe of our remarks on Mr. Hayley’s Life of 
COWPER*, we apprized our readers that the former 
gentleman had announced the fpeedy publication of an addi- 
tional volume of the letters of his deceafed friend; and we 
promifed to take the earlieft opportunity of laying before 
them an account of its contents. In order that we might be 
enabled to fulfil this engagement, we have eagerly, yet oo 
tively, 





* Vol. I. p. 287. 
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tively, perufed the volume in queftion, and find that we are 
amply juftified in our prognoftic that it would prove highly 
interefting. 

This commendation, however, we are forry to obferve, 
cannot be applied to Mr. Hayley’s preface, which he has in- 
titled, “ Detultory Remarks on the Letters of eminent Per- 
fons.” Defultory indeed they are in the higheft degree ; for 
there is no fymptom of the flighteft attempt at arrangement in 
this preface, confidered as a whole, or in any of its parts. It 
prefents an admirable type of that 

rudis indigeftaque moles, 
Quem dixére chaos. 

Had Mr. Hayley been poffefied of Jack the Giant-Killer’s 
fhoes of fwiftnefs, he could not have vaulted more nimbly than 
he has done in thefe remarks from England to Greece, and 
from Greece back again to England, and thence to Italy, 
France, and Spain. After once more repofing for a few mi- 
nutes in his native country, he is {ummoned into Germany, 
whence he returns to Olney with a furprizing rapidity of tran- 
fition. Nor is his excurfive faculty bounded by the reftraints 
of chronology : he moves fometimes backwards and fome- 
times forwards in his airy flights, 

« And panting time toils after him in vain.” 


We with Mr. Hayley had condefcended to fubmit to the 
trouble of reducing this confufion to order, as in moft of the 
pofitions which he has advanced in thefe Defultory Remarks we 
heartily concur; and we think they afford excellent materials 
for the vindication of the fame of Englith letter-writers. 

Among thefe, COW PER is undoubtedly entitled to a place 
of diftinguifhed honour. His fiyle is always fimple and eafy ; 
and he frequently writes with a playful grace which is truly 
captivating. In his correfpondence with his friends, he lays 
open his whole heart: and who can look into the heart of 
COWPER with indifference ? Though his readers are too fre- 
quently called upon to fympathize with him in his mental fuffer- 
ings, he difplays a fund of genuine piety and benevolence, 
and an integrity of principle, which cannot fail to fecure to 
his character the refpect of every lover of virtue. The ftyle of 
COW PER’ s letters is fimple, becaufe uch was the conftitution 
ofhis mind. His epiftolary correlpondence is interetiing and 
attractive, becaufe it is a counterpart of the man. 

Of. the principles by which Mr. Hayley has been regulated 
in the publication of this volume, he gives the following ac- 
count: 

hm 
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« In preparing the following felections for the prefs, I have en- 
deavoured to recollect, on every doubtful occafion, the feelings of 
Cowper; and made it a rule to reje& whatever my perfec inti- 
macy with thofe feelings could lead me to fuppofe the fpirit of the 
departed poet might with me to lay afide, as unfit for publication. 
I confider an editor as guilty of the bafeft injury to the dead, who 
admits into the pofthumous volumes of an author, whom he pro- 
feffes to love and admire, any compofition which his own confcience 
informs him that author, if he could fpeak from the tomb, would 
dire& him to fupprefs. 

“ Qn this principle I have declined to print fome letters, which 
entered, more than I think the public ought to enter, into the hif- 
tory of a trifling feminine difcord, that difturbed the perfe@ har- 
mony of the happy trio at Olney, when Lady Avftin and Mrs. 
Unwin were the united-infpirers of the poet: yet, as the brief and 
true account, which I gave of their feparation, has been thought to 
caft a fhade of cenfure on the temper of Mrs. Unwin, which | was 
far from intending; in juftice to the memory of that exemplary 
and fublime female friend, I will here introduce a paffage from a 
letter of Cowper to the Reverend William Unwin, honourable to 
both the ladies in queftion, as it defcribes them ina moment of 
generous reconciliation :— 


‘ Tinclofe a letter from Lady Auftin, which I beg you to return 
to mein your next. Weare reconciled: fhe feized the firit oppor- 
tunity to embrace your mother with tears of the tendereft affection; 
and I, of courfe, am fatisfied. We were all a little awkward at firft, 
but now are as eafy as ever,’ 


“ This letter happens to have no date, but the expreffions I have 
cited from it are fufficient to prove, that Mrs. Unwin, inftead of 
having fhewn an envious infirmity of temper on this occafion, muf 
have conduéted herfelf with a delicate liberality of mind. 

“Tf, in feleéting letters of my friend for the prefs, I fhould alarm 
the volatile reader by admitting feveral of a devotional {pirit, I will 
ingenuoufly confefs my reafon for imparting them to the public. 
There is fuch tender fimplicity, fuch attractive fweetnefs, in thefe 
ferious letters, that I am confident few profeffed works of devotion 
can equal their efficacy in awakening and confirming fincere and 
fimple piety in perfons of various perfualions. His letters and his 
poetry will, in this refpect, alternately extend, and ftrengthen the 
influence of each other. He wrote occafionally to clerical friends 
of the eftablithed church, and toothers among the Diffenters. His 
heart made no difference between them, for it felt towards both the 
fraternal fenfations of true Chriftianity.” 


Almoft the whole of the letters contained in this volnme 
are addreffed to the author’s intimate friends the Rev. John 
Newton and the Rev. W. Unwin. This feries commences, 
A. D.1778, and terminates, A. D.1786. To thefe are added, 
two letters to the Rev. Jofeph Jekyll Rye, and twelve written 

in 
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in the early part of the poet’s life to his relation Lady Hefketh. 
Many letters of the former part of this felection “ belong,” 
fays Mr. Hayley, “to the time in which Mr. Cowper was 
employed on his greateft performance: and they prove the 
more welcome, as the former correfpondence affords very few 
that relate to this interefting period. 

With a view of contributing to the amafement and inftruc- 
tion of our readers, we thall now praceed to make a feleétion 
from the letters contained in this volume : and we fhall begin 
with the third, which is ahappy fpecimen of the {portivenefs 
of fancy with which Mr. Cowper encountered the evils of 
narrow circumftances ; and records a fingular anecdote of the 
reipeét which was paid to his habitual fhynefs and referve by 
thofe who had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
his virtues. 


“ LETTER III. 
“ To the Rev. Witt1am Unwin. 
“September 21ft, 1779. 

“ Amico mio, be pleafed to buy me a glazier’s diamond-pencil. 
I have glazed the two frames defigned to receive my pine-piants: 
but I cannot mend the kitchen windows till, by the help of that 
implement, I can reduce the glafs to its proper dimenfions. If J 
were a plumber, I fhould be a complete glazier; and poffibly the 
happy time may come, when I fhall be feen trudging away to the 
nelghovuring town, with a thelf of glafs hanging at my back, If 
government fhould impofe another tax upon that commodity, I 
hardiy know a butinefs in which a gentleman might more fuccefl- 
fully employ himfelf. A Chinefe of ten times my fortune would 
avail himielf of fuch an opportunity without fcruple; and why 
should not I, who want money as much as any mandarin in China? 
Rouffeau would have been charmed to have feen me fo occupied, 
and would have exclaimed with rapiure, that he had found the 
Emilius who (he fuppofed) had fubfifted only in his own idea. I 
would recommend it to you to follow my example. You will 
prefently qualify yourfelf for the tafk, and may not only amufe 
yourteli at home, but may even exercife your fkill in mending the 
church-windows; which, as it would fave money to the parih, 
would conduce, together with your other minifterial accomplith- 
ments, to make you extremely popular in the place. 

“ | have eight pair of tame pigeons. When I firit enter the gar- 
den in a morning, J tind them perched upon the wall waiting for 
their breakfati: for | feed them always upon the gravel walk. If 
your with thould be accomplifhed, and you fhould find yourfelf fur- 
nithed with the wings of a dove, | thal) undoubtedly find you 
amongit them. Only be fo good, if that thould be the cafe, as to 
> anneuuce yourtelt by fome means or other ; for I imagine your crop 

will require fomething better than tares to fill it. 


7 ‘ « Your 
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« Your mother and I laft week made a trip in a poft-chaife to 
Gayhurft, the feat of Mr. Wright, about four miles off. He under- 
ftood that I did not much affect ftrange faces, and fent over his fer- 
vant on purpofe to inform me, that he was going into Leicefter- 
fhire, and that, if I chofe to fee the gardens, I might gratify myfelf 
without danger of feeing the proprietor. I accepted the invitation, 
and was delighted with all I faw there. The fituction is happy, 
the gardens elegantly difpofed, the hot-houfe in the moft flourithing 
ftate, and the orange-trees the moft captivating creatures of the 
kind I ever faw. A man, in fhort, had need have the talents of 
Cox or Langford the au¢tioneers,-to do the whole fcene juftice. 

“ Our love attends you all. 


“ Yours, W.C.” 


In the enfuing epiftle, we find an account of Mr. Cowper's 
opinion of the merits, or rather of the demerits, of Johnion’s 
lite of Mi'ton ; which cannot fail to be interefting to the lovers 
of found criticifm. 


“ LETTER IV. 
“ To the Rev. WiLL1am Unwin. 
“« My dear friend, “ Oétober 31ft, 1779. 

“ I wrote my laft letter merely to inform you I had nothing 
to fay; in anfwer to which, you have faid nothing. i admire the 
propriety of your condu@, though I ama lofer by it. 1 will endea- 
your to fay fomething now, and fhall hope for fomething in 


return, 

“ | have been well entertained with Johnfon’s Biography, for 
which I thank you. With one exception, and that a {winging one, 
] think he has acquitted himfelf with his ufual good-fenfe and fuf- 
ficiency. His treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the laft degree. 
He bas belaboured that great poet’s character with the moft induf- 
trious cruelty. As a man, he has hardly left him the ihadow of 
one good quality. Churlifhnefs in his private life, and a rancorous 
hatred of every thing royal in his public, are the two colours with 
which he has {meared all the canvafs, Ifhe had any virtues, they 
are not to be found in the Doétor’s picture of him; and it is well 
for Milton, that. fome fournefs of temper is the only vice with 
which his memory has been charged: it is evident enough, that if 
his biographer could have difcovered more, he would not have 
{pared him. As a poet, he has treated him with feverity enough, 
and has plucked one or two of the moft beautiful feathers out of his 
Mufe’s wing, and trampled them under his great foot. He has. 
pafied fentence of condemnation upon Lycidas, and has taken oc- 
cafion, from that charming poem, to \expofe to ridicule (what is 
indeed ridiculous enough) the childith prattlement of paftoral com- 
poiitions, as if Lycidas was the prototype and pattern of them all. 
The livelinefs of the defcription, the fweetnefs of the numbers, the 
clatical {pirit of antiquity that prevails in it, go for nothing. I 
sm convinced, by the way, that he has.no ear for poetical nay 
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bers, or that it was ftopped by prejudice againft the harmony of 
Milton’s. Was there ever any thing fo delightful as the mufic of the 
Paradife Loft? It is like that of a fine organ; has the fulleft and 
the deepeft tones of majefty, with all the foftnefs and elegance of 
the Dorian flute.. Variety without end, and never equalled, unlefs 
perhaps by Virgil. Yet the Doétor has little or nothing to fay upon 
this copious theme; but talks fomething about the unfitnefs of the 
Englifh language for blank verfe, and how apt it is, in the mouth 
of fome readers, to degenerate into declamation. 

“ I could talk a good while longer, but I have no room ; our 
jove attends you. 

\ “ Yours affectionately, W. C.” 


Mr. Cowper has in various paflages of his writings diftin- 
guifhed him(elf by a talent for fatire, which, if he had con- 
defcended to exercife merely upon the follies of mankind, 
would have obtained for him diftinguifhed celebrity. Giving 
fall indulgence to his farcaftic powers, he defcribes in the 
following terms the annoyance of an impertinent and intrufive 
vifitor : 

“ LETTER X. 
“ To the Rev. Jounn Newton. 
“ Olney, April 16, 1780. 

“ Since I wrote laft, we have had a vifit from . I did 
not feel myfelf vehemently difpofed to receive him with that com- 
plaifance from which a ftranger generally infers that he is welcome. 
By his manner, which was rather bold than eafy, I judged that there 
was no occafion for it, and that it was a trifle which, if he did not 
meet with, neither would he feel the want of. He has the air of a 
travelled man, but not of a travelled gentleman; is quite delivered 
trom that referve which is fo common an ingredient in the Englihh 
character, yet does not open himfelf gently and gradually, as men 
of polite behaviour do, but burfts upon you all at once. He talks 
very loud; and when our poor little robbins hear a great noife, 
they are immediately feized with an ambition to furpafs it :—the 
increafe of their vociferation oceafioned ‘an increafe of his ; and his, 
in return, acted as a ftimulus upon theirs ;—neither fide entertained 
a thought of giving up the conteft, which became continually more 
interefting to our ears during the whole vifit. The birds, however, 
furvived it; and fo did we. They perhaps flatter themfelves they 
gained a complete victory; but I believe Mr. ————= could have 
killed them both in another hour. W. Cc.” 

Letters XXVI., XXVIL, and XXVIIL., contain many 
valuable hints on the fubje¢t of education. We cannot, how- 
ever, fubfcribe to the anathema which Mr. Cowper pronounces 
againft public {chools. In thofe feminaries there may, and 
undoubtedly do, occur inftances of vicious conduét:—-but may 
not lamentable facts be quoted, which prove that domettic edu- 

_ cation cannot en{ure purity of morals? In public fchools, a boy 
may 
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may incur the rifk of being betrayed into evil by bad compa- 
nions: but does not the peril of feduétion by artful and ill- 
difpoted fervants amply counterbalance the prognoftic of this 
evil? As far as our obfervation has extended, we hefitate not 
to declare, that we would much rather expofe a boy of good 
talents to the danger which he might incur in fociety with a 
multitude of boys of his own age, than to the chance of mean 
and illiberal notions and yicious inclinations being inftilled 
into his mind by a groom or a chambermaid. It is with no 
iinall degree of aftonifhment that we find Mr. Cowper objeé- 
ing to public education as “ the caufe of bafhiul and awkward 
reftraint.”—The fact fhould feem-to be, that fpeculators are 
too prone to draw general conclufions from their individual 
experience ; atid as the natural timidity of Cowper was in- 
created by his encounter with the difcipline of Weftminftet 
{chool, he took it for granted that the fame procefs would 
have the fame effect upon others ; and thus adopted the above- 
mentioned fertiment, in which we believe few competent 
judges will concur. 

We eagerly embrace an opportunity of giving increafed cir- 
culation to Letter XXXYV., in hopes that its contents may 
awaken the attention of the cultivators of Latin literature te 
the elegant effvfions of Vincent Bourne. 

“ LETTER XXXV. 
“ To the Rev.Jonn Newtown: 

“ My dear friend, May 23, 1781, 

“ If a writer’s friends have need of patience, how much 
more the writer! Your defire to fee my mufe in public, and mine 
to gratify you, muft both fuffer the mortification of delay. I ex- 
pected that my trumpeter would have informed the world by this 
time of al] that is needful for them to know upon fuch an occafion ; 
and that an advertifing blaft, blown through every newspaper, would 
have faid, “ The Poet is coming.” But man, efpecially man that 
writes verfe, is born to difappointments, as fure as printers and 
booktfellers are born to be the moft dilatory and tedious of all crea- 
tures. The plain Englifh of this magnificent preamble is, that the 
feafon of publication is juft elapfed, that*the town is going into the 
country every day, and that my book cannot appear till they re- 
turn, that is to fay,’ not till next winter. This misfortune, how- 
ever, Comes not without its attendant advantage: I fhall now have, 
what I fhould not otherwife have had, an opportunity to correct the 
prefs myfelf ;~—no fmall advantage upon any occafion, but efpe- 
cially important where poetry is concerned! A fingle erratum 
may knock out the brains of a whole paffage; and that, perhaps, 
which, of all others, the unfortunate poet is moft proud of. Add 
to this, that, now and then, there is to be found in a printing-houfe, 
a prefumptuous intermeddler, who will fancy himfelf a poet too, 
and, what is fiill worfe, a better than he that employs him. The 
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confequence is, that with cobbleing, and tinkering, and patching 
on here and there a fhred of his own, he makes fuch a difference 
between the original and the copy, that an author cannot know ~ 
his own work again. Now, as I choofe to be refponfible for no- 

body’s dulnefs but my own, I ama little comforted when I refleét, 

that it will be in my power to prevent all fuch impertinence ; and 

yet not without your afliftance. It will be quite neceflary, that the 

correfpondence between me and Johnfon fhould be carried on with- 

out the expence of poftage, becaufe proof-fheets would make double 

or treble letters; which expence, as in every inftance it muft eccur 

twice, firft when the packet is fent, and again when it is returned, 

would be rather inconvenient to me, who, as you perceive, am 

forced to live by my wits; and to him.who hopes to get a little 

matter, no doubt, by the fame means. Half. dozen franks, there- 

fore, to me, and totidem to him, will be fingularly acceptable, if 

you can, without feeling it in any refpe¢t a trouble, procure them 

for me. 

“ J am much obliged to you for your offer to fupport me in a 
tranflation of Bourne. It is but feldom, however, and never ex- 
cept for my amufement, that I tranflate, becaufe I find it difagree- 
able to work by another man’s pattern: I fhould, at leaft, be fure to 
find it fo in a bufinefs of any length. Again, that is epigrammatic 
and witty in Latin which would be perfectly infipid in Englifh; and 
a tranflator of Bourne would frequently find himfelf obliged to fup- 
ply what is called the turn, which is in fact the moft difficult and 
the moft expenfive part of the whole compofition ; and could not, 
perhaps, in many inftances, be done with any tolerable fuccefs. If 
a Latin poem is neat, elegant, and mufical, it is enough ;—but Eng- 
lif readers are not fo eafily fatisfied. To quote myfelf; you will 
find, in comparing the jackdaw with the original, that I was obliged 
to fhargen a point, which, though fmart enough in the Latin, would, 
in Englith, have appeared as plain and as blunt as the tag of a lace. 
I love the memory of Vinny Bourne: I think him a better Latin 
poet than Tibullus, Propertius, Aufonius, or any of the writers in 
dis way, except Ovid, and not at all inferior to him. I love him 
too with a leve of partiality, becaufe he was ufher of the fifth form 
at Weftminfter when I pafied through it. He was fo good-natured, 
and fo indolent, that I loft more than I got by him; for he made 
me as idle as himfelf. Hewasfuch a floven, as if he had trufted to 
his genius as a cloak for every thing that could difguft you in his 
perfon; and indeed in his writings he has almoft made amends for 
all. His humour is entirely original :—he can {peak of a magpie or 
acat in terms fo exquifitely appropriated to the charaéter he draws, 
that one would fuppofe him animated by the fpirit of the creature 
be defcribes. And, with all his drollery, there is a mixture of ra- 
tional, and even religious reflection, at times; and always an air 
of pleafantry, good-nature, and humanity, that makes him, in my 
mind, one of the mott amiable writers in the world. It is not com- 
mon to meet with an author who can make you fmile, and yet ab 
nobody’s expence; who is always entertaining, and yet always — 
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harmlefs; and who, though always elegant, and claffical, to a de- 
gree not always found in the clafiics themfelves, chasms more by 
the fimplicity and playfulnefs of his ideas, than by the neatnefs and 
purity of his verfe; yet fuch was poor Vinny. I remember feeing 
the Duke of Richmond fet fire to his greafy locks, and box his ears 
to put it out again. Sincé I have begun to write long poems, I 
feem to turn up my nofe at the idea of a fhort one. I have lately 
entered upon one, which, if ever finifhed, cannot eafily be comprifed 
in much lefs than a thoufand lines! But this muft make part of a 
fecond publication, and be accompanied, in due time, by others 
not yet thought of; for it feems (what I did not know till the book- 
feller had occafion to tell me fo) that fingle pieces ftand no chance, 
and that nothing lefs than a volumé will go down. You yourfelf 
afiord me a proof of the certainty of this intelligence, by fending me 
franks which nothing lefs than a volume can fill. I have accord- 
ingly fent you one; but ain obliged to add, that had the wind been 
in any other point of the compafs, or blowing as it does from the 
Eaft, had it been lefs boifterous, you muft have been contented 
witha much fhorter letter ; but the abridgment of every other occu- 
pation is very favourable to that ef writing. 

“1 am glad I did not expect to hear from you by this poft, for the 
boy has loft the bag in which your letter muft have been inclofed— 
another reafon for my prolixity ! 

“ Yours affectionately, w.c.” 


The following defeription of a vifit from a candidate for a 

feat in parliament is trily comic. 
“ LETTER C. 
“ To the Rev. Joux Newtown, 

® My dear friend, March 29, 1784. 

“ It being his Majefty’s pleafure that I fhould yet have ano- 
ther opportunity to write before he difiolves the parliament, I avail 
myfelf of it with all poffible alacrity. I thank you for your laft; 
which was not the lefs welcome for coming, like an extraordinary 
gazette, at a time when it was not expected. , 

“ As, when the fea is uncommonly agitated, the water finds its 
way into creeks and holes of rocks, which in its calmer ftate it ne- 
ver reaches; in like manner the effect of thefe turbulent times is felt 
even at Orchard-fide, where, in general, we live as undifturbed by 
the political element, as fhrimps or cockles that have been acci- 
dentally depofited in fome hollow beyond the water-mark, by the 
ufual dafhing of the waves. We were fitting yefterday after dinner, 
the two ladies and myfelf, very compofedly, and without the leaft 
epprehenfion of any fuch intrufion in our {nug parlour, one lady 
kmtting, the other netting, and the gentleman winding worfted, 
when, to our unfpeakable furprize, a mob appeared before the win- 
dow, a {mart rap was heard at the door, the boys halloo’d, and the 
maid announced Mr.G———, Pufs* was unfortunately let —— 
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her box, fo that the candidate, with all his good friends at his 
heels, was refufed admittance at the grand entry, and referred to 
the back door, as the only poflible way of approach. 

“« Candidates are creatures not very fufceptible of affronts, and 
would rather, I fuppofe, climb in at a window, than be abfolutely 
excluded, Ina minute, the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour, were 
filled. Mr.G , advancing towards me, fhock me by the hand 
with a degree of cordiality that was extremely feducing. As foon as 
he, and as many as could find chairs, were feated, he began to open 
the intent of bis vifit. I told him [had no vote, for which he readily 
gave me credit. IT affured himI had no influence, which he was not 
equally inclined to believe; and the lefs, no doubt, becaufe Mr. 
A——, addrefling himfelf to me at that moment, informed me I 
had a great deal. Suppofing that | could not be poffefled of fuch a 
treafure without knowing it, I ventured to confirm my firtt affertion 
by faying, that if I had any, I was utterly at a lofs to imagine where 
it could be, or wherein it confifted. ‘Thus ended the conference. 
Mr. G fqueezed me by the hand again, kiffed the ladies, and 
withdrew. Iie kiffed the maid likewife in the kitchen; and feemed, 
upon the whole, a moft loving, kifling, kind-hearted gentleman. 


He is very young, genteel, and handfome. He has a pair of very 


good eyes in his head, which, not being fufficient, asitthould feem, 
for the many nice and difficult purpofes of a fenator, he had a third 
alfo, which he wore fufpended by a ribband from his button-hole. 
The boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, pufs fcampered, the hero, with 


his long train of obfequious followers, withdrew. We made our- 
felves very merry with the adventure, and in a thort time fettled 
into our former tranquillity, never probably to be thus interrupted 
more. I thought myfelf, however, happy in being able to affirm 
truly, that I had not that influence for which he fued; and for 
which, had I been poffefied of it, with my prefent views of the dif- 
pute between the crown and the commons, | mutt have reiufed bin, 
for he is on the fide of the former. It is comfortable to be of no 
confequence in a world, where one cannot exercile any without'dil- 
obliging fumebody. ‘The town, however, feems to be much at his 
fervice; and if he be equally fuccefsful throughout the county, he 
will undoubtedly gain his election. Mr, A——, perhaps, was a little 
mortified, becaufe it was. evident that I owed the honour of this 
vilit to his mifreprefentation of my importance: but had he thought 
proper to affure Mr. G that I had three heads, | fhould not, I 
fuppofe, have been bound to produce them. 

“Mr. S$ , who, you fay, was fo much admired i: our pulpit, 
would be equally admired in his own, at leaft by all capable judges, 
were he not fu apt to be angry with his congregation ; this hurts 
him, and, had he the underiianding and eloquence of Paul himfell, 
would ftill hurt him. He feldom, hardly ever indeed, preaches a 
gentle, well-tempered fermon, but I hear it highly commended : 
but warmth of temper, indulged to a degree that may be called 
fcolding, defeats the end of preaching. It is a mite ona 
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his powers, which it alfo cripples, and teizes away his hearers. 
But he is a good man, and may perhaps outgrow it. 
~ Yours, 1 ae ohgs 

Weare forry to obferve, in the 110th letter of this volume, 
an inftance of prefumption and want of candour which we 
fhould not have expected to meet with in the humble and 
centle mind of Cowper. In that letter, he attributes the death 
of Captain Cook to the interpofition of the vengeance of 
God ; excited, as.he fuppofes, by the circumnavigator’s fuf- 
feriug fomething like divine honours to be paid him at 
Owyhee. That Captain Cook fhould have been fo foolith and 
impious as to arrogate to himfelf the reverence due to the 
Divinity, is not to be believed: and if Mr. Cowper had, at 
the time when he was writing this letter, called to mind the 
people upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and flew them, or 
had he recolleéted the hiftory of Job, he would have checked 
the propenfity, which too frequently tubfifts in the minds even 
of pious men, to regard afflictions‘as punifhments of guilt, 
That clafs of religionifts with whom Mr. Cowper was accuf- 
tomed to affociaie, are apt to reprefent mankind in general as 
eftranging themfelves from God: but they will perhaps do 
well to confider whether they are not themfelves occafionally 
liable to the imputation of laying claim to a knowledge of the 
ways of the Deity which is too high for the reach of human 
powers, . 

Mr. Hayley has fubjoined to the Letters contained ‘in this 
volume, an unfinifhed poem of Cowper’s on Yardley Oak, a 
venerable old tree {till ftanding in Yardley Chafe. Though 
we cannot help thinking that the cireumfiance of his having 
unexpectedly difcovered this fragment in the midft of a heap 
of wafte paper, has led him to prize it fomewhat beyond its 
merits; yet we find in it paflages in which the genius of the 
author of the TASK fhines forth in its full {plendour. 
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Art. CVII. The State of Europe, before and after the French Re- 
volution: being an Anfwer to the Work intitled “ De U’ Etat de 
la France a la Fin de An VIII.” By Frederick Gentz, Counjel- 
lor at War to his Prufian Majefty, &c. &c. Tranflated from the 
German by John Charles Herries, Efg. The Fifth Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 524. price 8s. Hatchard. London. 1804. 


A hls the nations of Europe have long feared the power 
4% of France. The genius of Louis XIV. in felecting the 
moti able of his fubjects for his minifters and his generals, 
the total difappearance of that factious {pirit among the 
M 3 Frencia- 
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French nobles, which, during the tragedy of the Ligue and, 
the farce of the Fronde, had wafted the belt blood of France, 
and filled its councils with diforder; and a variety of concur- 
ring circumftances; had raifed France to fuch a height, of 
power, that Europe would probably then have experienced 
the ftate of degradation which zt now actually fuffers, had it not 
been for the glorious and fuccefsful ftruggle which this coun- 
try made againft his ambition. The weak and luxurious prince 
who fucceeded him, was ill calculated to recover France from 
the weaknels and exhauftion produced by the long wars of his. 
predeceflor. Betides which, the continual ftruggle between 
the Autirian faétion, which now for the firft time made its 
appearance in France under the aufpices of the Duke de 
Choiieuil, and the politicians of the Old School, who were 
bent on {hl further diminifhing the power of the Houfe of 
Aufiria, tended very much to weaken France in its external 
relations. During the reign of Louis XVI. the finances of 
France, from former expences, from actual profufion, and 
from the great mifmanagement of the peffons to whofe care 
they were entrufied, became fo embarraffed as in the end to 
produce the Revolution. That ftorm has in great meafure 
{wept away the national debt of France. [t has, befides, en- 
abled the exifting government to call forth all the refources 
of the country. There are no longer privileged orders not 
contributing their fhare towards the expences of the country 
—no longer parliaments to refufe the enregiftering of ediéts 
of taxation—no longer the burthen of a debt where annual 
intereit alone is equal to the whole expence of a year of war. 
The confequence has been, that France has extended its power 
and its influence beyondwhat the moft timid feared; and that, 
placed as it now is under the vigourous government of a man 
of tranfcendent abilities, it threatens the complete fubverfion of 
the independence of its neighbours. To divert the attention of 
Europe from this danger, it is now the obje¢t of French poli- 
tical writers to roufe an univertal jealoufy of the maritime 
and commercial preponderance of Great Britain, and to prove 
that Europe fuffers more from it than from the enormous en- 
croachments of France. M. Hauterive is one of the moft 
eminent of thefe writers, and his work might with propriety 
have been intitled, A differtation on the neceflity and means 
of ruining England. " Notwithftanding the contemptuous opi- 
nion which Mr. Herries has exprefled of him, we are more 
inclined to the opinion of M. Gentz, and to confider him in 
the light of a formidable adverfary, the effeét of whofe work 
on the continent of Europe ought to be countera¢ted, not by 
contempt, but by found and folid argument. We regret that 
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no Englifh writer has come forward ‘in the caufe of his coun- 
try, but that the tafk has been left to a foreigner; who cer- 
tainly has performed it with confummate ability, though with 
a‘certain degree of German prolixity.. 

The’ object of M. Hauterive is to prove, that, at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, there exifted no ef- 
fective law of nations; the true principles of the federal con- 
ftitution of Europe having been neglected or forgotten: 
that the war waged againft the French Revolution was_the 
confequence of this: that the event of the war has reftored 
France to the place which fhe ought always to occupy, not 
only for her own fecurity, but for the fecurity of all Europe, 
againft Great Britain: that this laft power is animated by 
private intereft folely, and ‘is hoftile to the interefts of the reft ; 
that, in confequence, the is the mover of ail the diilentions 
and wars of Europe; and, if fhe be not reduced to the fiate 
of a nation of the fecond order, fhe will not only continue to 
difturb the peace of all other nations, but will ftifle the in- 
duttry of the reft of the world, and trample on the liberties 
of every. people. 

M. Hauterive’s opinion, that there did not exift any. public 
law in Europe at the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, is fo monftrous, fo palpably contradicted by the expe- 
rience of the yet living generation, that we cannot help think- 


ing the great labour employed by M. Gentz in difproving: 
it as thrown away. He has, however, interfperfed this part 
of the fubject with many important obfervations on the alte- 


ration produced in the ftate of Europe by the growth of new 

powers fince the treaty of Weftphalia; the fhare which Ruffia | 
has taken, fince ‘its civilization, in the affairs of Europe; and 

the great extenfion of the commercial and colonial fyftem. 

On the fubjeé of the elevation of Pruffia to the rank of a 

power of the firftorder, he {peaks with the honeft compla- 

cency of a patriot, carried a little to excefs, when he tells us 

(p. 32) that’ at the breaking out of the French Revolution 

there exifted no fiate in Europe at once fo powerful and fo 
happy as Pruffia.” We fally agree with M. Gentz, that Pruflia, 

and pot France, ought to be'the protector of the petty Ger- 

man princes; and that the elevation of Pruffia has not tended : 
to fubvert the fyftem eftablifhed by. the treaty.of Weftphalia, 

—~has not, on the-whole; been productive of pernicious confe-- 
quencés. 

“In proportion to thé advancement ‘of ‘civilization, of ‘induftry 
and riches, among‘hations, the meafure of their wants, their de- 
fires, their expenfes, theirdomeftic and public exiftence; is increa- 
fed; the fphere of their attivity, their propenfity tec 4 
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limits, the ambition and the power of their governments, are en» 
larged. _A rich individual has more fervants, more houfes, more 
horfes, more plans, and more caprices, than a poor one; a rich 
and cultivated people have more public inttitutions, more minilters 
of ftate, more foldiers, more luxury, and a greater fpirit of enter- 
prife, than one which is poor and uncivilized, This is all in the 
natural order of things. There may, no doubt, exift in the moft 
opulent nations a dangerous difproportion between the means and 
the will; between the ftrength and the defires of fuch a people; 
and, efpecially, the military force, that great inftrument of influence 
and dominion, may be out of all proportion to its foundation— 
the population and revenues of the country, But, whatever par- 
ticular inftances may be adduced of the tranfgretlion of thefe rules 
of proportion, and of the errors of fome governments, there was, 
on the whole, no fuch difproportion to be feen in general at the 
commencement of the revolution. ‘The military force had advan- 
ced in a degree, and to a ftate, coinciding with the progrefs of fo- 
ciety. The fudden aggrandifement, the influence, and the example 
of the kingdom of Pruffia, did not pufh them beyond their juft and 
natural limits. In all human probability, the armies of the re 
maining nations would have been no {maller, their fyftems of finance 
no lefs complicated, the relations between their efforts and their 
firength no other than they actually were, had this new meteor ne- 
ver rifen in the political firmament of Europe.” 


Asa favourable fpecimen of our author’s manner of treating 
this part of the fubje¢t, we fhall prefent our readers with the 
following extract. 


“ His reafoning on the fubje@ of the league of Augfburgh in 
1686 would induce us to believe, that the founder of that league 
only fought, wantonly, and without caufe, to difturb the peace of 
Europe; to weaken the French monarchy; and, by uniting England 
and Holland, to concentrate in his own hands all the fprings of that 
preponderating naval firength which, as the author expreffes him- 
felf, “ had rendered his former country fo dangerous to Europe.” 

‘“‘ This reprefentation of the cafe appears to me not lefs arbitrary 
than new; it is certainly at yariance with all former opinions con- 
cerning the relations and events of that time. Whether the Prince 
of Orange was influenced in fecret by interefted views, when he 
brought about the coalition of Augfburg ; whether the defire of ai- 
cending the throne of England, or perfonal enmity to the king of 
France, were the true motives of his conduét; are queftions not to 
be difcuffed in this place. We haye nothing to do with the mea- 
fure of his private worth; we are confidering the public merit and 
political good effeéts of his ations, To affert that the tendency and 
refult of his plans, the able and perfevering oppofition which he 
made to Louis XIV., undermined the fecurity of the federal fyftem, 
and fowed the feeds of anarchy and diforder, is no lefs paradoxical 
than itis abfurd to fay that the maritime power of Holland was 
ever dangerous to Europe. 
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« We need only throw a hafty glance upon the circumftances under 
which the league of Augfburg was formed, to difcover the objet 
and the nature of that league ; completely explained by the hiftory 
of its origin. Louis XIV. had not only threatened, but actually 
violated the integrity of ali his neighbours. He had invaded the 
Netherlands, only eight years after the peace of the Pyrenees, and 
fecured a confiderable part of his conquefts by the treaty of Aix, 
which nothing but the fear of the triple alliance between England, 
Holland, and Sweden, induced him to accede to. He had imme- 
diately after that, under a pretext ftill more futile, commenced a 
war againft Holland, by which that flourifhing republic was reduced 
to the brink of ruin. The treaty of Nimeguen increafed his domi- 
nions , his influence, and the terror of his name in Europe: but 
this was not fufficient for his ambition ; he was a conqueror, in the 
midft of peace: by judicial fentences he adjudged to himfelf lands, 
cities, and the right of fovereignty ; explained the treaty of Weft- 
phalia according to his Own opinion, and forced the town of Straf- 
burg to capitulate—Such was his conduct towards the emperor, 
the empire, Spain, the Italian princes; and thus did he force all 
his neighbours, whatever might otherwife be their principles or opi- 
nions, to feek protection in common meafures, againft a common 
enemy, 

“ By proceedings of another though not lefs odious nature, he 
awakened the fpirit of religion, fo powerful at that time in a confi- 
derable part of Europe, ‘he revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and the cruel perfecution of the proteftants, excited the greateft 
anger and abhorrence in all proteftant countries; England and Hol- 
land, efpecially, took the alarm; they beheld the French monarch 
armed with double terrors ; one common ruin threatened their in- 
dependence and their religion; and William of Orange became, 
what his anceftars had formerly been, the hero and guardian angel 
of religious and political liberty. 

“ Under thefe aufpices the league of Augfburg was formed: and 
if ever the conduct, the plans, and the progrefs of any power, could 
juttify the reft in making preparations in common for the fafety of 
the whole, that league was juitified. The confederates, moreover, 
confined themfelyes ftri¢tly to the real and juft obje¢t of their truly 
defenfive alliance. The maintenance of the treaty of Weftphalia 
was the bafis of all their conferences; the only aim which they had 
in view was to compel France to be jut.” 


To the juftice of the following fentiments every one, we 
think, will now affent. 

“ Tam convinced, and I truft that all enlightened perfons will 
now agree with me, that the condition of Europe in the latter times 
preceding the revolution was not fo defperate, either in a focial, a 
domenic, or a federative point of view, as to lead immediately 
to violent convulfions, or to render fuch convulfions defira- 
ble; that the French revolution, though facilitated, and in that 
fenfe prepared, by many focial and political difcordances, was by 
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mo means a neceffary or unavoidable confequence of the ftate of 
France, much lefs of Europe; that this event, with all its dreadful 
confequences, was occafioned by fome obvious errors of the former 
French government, was continued and completed by the untimely 
zeal, the ill-advifed activity, the inability, the prefumption, or the 
wickednets of thofe who, in confequence of thefe errors, were-in- 
trufted with the direction of publie-affairs—and was converted into 
a principle of defiruction for all Europe, by the improvident mea- 
fures of the furroundjng nations ; that, far from furthering the im- 
provement of the condition of civil and political fociety, this reva- 
Jution, on the contrary, has interrupted and arrefted its progrefs 
at a moment when it appeared ee promifing; and that, 
when confidered in a more extenfive point of view, the greateft and 
moft lamentable of the evils which accompanied it was this: before 
the revolution there only needed a few wife reforms in thé internal 
conftitutions of ftates, and fome happy combinations for ameliorat- 
ing and confirming the federal fyftem, to have raifed Europe to a 
high degree of profperity and happinefs; whereas, now, all the 
means of attaining to this defired objeé muft be fought for_amidk a 
heap of ruins, and drawn forth, as it were, from chaos again,” 


We cannot, however, agree with our author that, had it not 
been for the French revolution, the Polith conftitution of 1791 
would not have been deftroyed, nor the political independence 
of Poland annihilated. Although M. Gentz {peaks very un- 
refervedly of the partition of Poland, a meature which, by 


difguifing ufurpation in the cloak of juftice, by trampling 
uuder foot the moft facred of principles, and by undermining 
the credit of all governments in the minds of all people, has 
brouglit fo many misfortunes upon Europe; he yet contends, 
and, we think, fatisfaciorily, that this event, fo far from de- 
ftroying the balance of power, has been rather favourable 
than pe Bie to the maintenance of the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe. The admirers of the French revolutian, and of 
that alteration in the federal conftitution of Europe which 
has been projected, and in part executed, by France, are vehe- 
ment in their exclamations again{t the partition of Poland, 
and bold in their affertions that it at.once prepared and jufti- 
fied the total {ubverfion of the ancient political edifice : it was 
therefore of importance to fhew that, however unjuft in its 
principle, it had not the confequences imputed to it. After 
difpaffionately enumerating the defects of the federal contfti- 
tution of Europe, M. Gentz fays ; 

“ But all thefe defects would never have induced an impartial 
judge to condemn: the whole edifice as ruinous and unferviceable. 
We might have expected from time, and the improved condition of 
fociety, the remedies for thefe evils; our confolatory hopes of the 
future were founded upon the fuccefsful efforts of the patt. It be- 
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came more and more manifeft. during the laft twenty years before 
the revolution, that the principles of government, and the law of 
nations, were advancing towards perfection; and that a period of. 
peace, concord, and univerial amelioration, was faft approaching, 

“ The following were the obyious fymptoms of this approaching 
change: 

« 1{t. The governments of Europe were at length fufficiently con- 
vinced, that the internal cultivation of their refpectiv> ftates was a 
fource of riches, power, influence, real glory, and even external 
{plendour, far more produttive than all the conquefts and aggran- 
difements that war or negociation can accomplifh. This was indeed 
no new-difcovered truth; all ages have produced wife men who 
have preached it to the ears of princes, or handed it down in their 
immortal writings to fucceeding generations. But it was a new 
circumftance, and peculiar to our times, that this blefied doétrine 
no longer remained a dead letter; that it pervaded the fphere of 
practical life, penetrated into the cabinets of minifters, and mixed 
with the maxims of ftate. It may be faid, that princes did not con- 
form to it in their actions; but it was furely a great and important 
advantage that they fully acknowledged the truth of it; that they 
openly and folemnly renounced the barbarous principles of former 
times; that they regarded war, not merely (like their fathers) as 
a breach of God’s commandment, but as a pernicious folly, a 
miftaken policy, injurious and deftruétive in itfelf; that they con- 
demned it as a pofitive evil; and that their underftanding was con- 
vinced, although their paflions were yet unfubdued, Mankind had 
the greateft reafon to exult when they perceived the true princi- 
ples of commercial policy prevailing over all obftacles, and com- 
bating fuccefsfully the moft deep-rooted prejudices. Men reco- 
vered from the rage for monopoly, as from a dream of the infancy 
of human induftry; their former ideas of the importance of exclu- 
‘ive dominion in diftant regions were confiderably diminithed, and 
the value of colonial poffeflions began to be feen in its true point 
of view. The fame rivalry indeed continued in full force between 
the commeycial nations ; but it exifted in a more reafonable man- 
ner, and was no longer excited by vain phantoms, but contended 
for folid advantages, This evidently led the way to peace among 
uations ; mankind had already pafied judgment upon wars of con- 
queft: the moment wes not far diftant when they would unanimouily 
acknowledge the folly of commercial wars. 

“ 2d. A more enlightened, liberal, and benevolent way of think- 
ing had at the fame time fpread through the great body of the peo- 
ple in almott.every European country, Their eyes were opened to 
their true interetts; not only this or that particular war, but all 
wars were become in the higheft degree unpopular, The different 
relations of nations to each other, their refpective rights and obli- 
gations, the extent and condition of their connections, were every 
where more clearly feen and better underftood. The ftudy of the 
law of nations had advanced with every other branch of knowledge. 
Men were more generally agreed upon what was juft and lawful, 
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though they did not always prattife it. In vain -would the govem- 
ments of Europe have attempted to counteract the {pirit of the age; 
it was too powerful for them to controul; and they were befides 
invited by their own interefis to favour it. Never was the force of 
public opinion fo great; never was the violation of juftice fo loudly, 
fo energetically, and fo univerfally condemned, by the difapproba- 
tion and abhorrence of mankind; and, whatever might be the cafe 
with refpe¢t to the purity of their intentions, or the internal mora- 
lity of their-actions, the principles publicly acknowledged, honour- 
ed, and profefied by men in general, had never been more excel- 
lent and praifeworthy. 

“ To feleét this very hopeful period for the object of the bittereft 
accufations ; to reprefent it as utterly deftitute of every true prin- 
ciple of government, every vettige of the law of nations ; appears 
to me one of the holdeft undertakings a political writer could ever 
have conceived.” The elequence and logic of all ancient and mo- 
dern fophifts combined, would be unequal to the tafk, All books, 
all treaties, the memorics of all men living, muft be annihilated 
before the fanction of incorruptible hifiory could be procured to 
fuch a fiatement. No! fhe will hand a very different account, a 
directly contrary one, down to pofterity! Europe not only pof- 
feffed, before the French revclution, -all the elements of a law of 
nations, and the effential ground-work of a focial conftitution; an 
efficient guarantee of the political relations of ftates, a well-organ- 
ized federal fyftem, and a beneficial balance of power; but the fpi- 
rit with which thefe elements fhould be animated; an univerfal re- 
verence of law and juftice; an earneft defire to exclude all violence, 
oppreflion, and war; a vilible and fenfible tendency to cultivate the 
ties of federal union, and to eftablith peace and harmony among all 
nations: thefe, likewife, have been awakened among us. A fingle 
glance at the ftateof Europe at the conclufion of the treaty of Weft- 
phalia, and in the year 1786, prefents fuch a contraft as mutt 
at once annihilate a world of unfounded and calumnious declama- 
tions. 

“If, in the year 1786, the queftion had been put to any candid 
ftatefman (for reafon has nothing to do with the demands of extra- 
vagant enthufiafm); if any reafonable and enlightened citizen of 
the world, neither blind nor indifferent to the actual defects of the 
federal fyitem, had been afked, whether it was advifeable to im- 
prove the focial conftitution by a general and fudden diffolution of 
all exifting relations? it is probable that his only anfwer would 
have been a fmile of contempt, or an exclamation of horror. This 
diffolution has a@tually taken place; and lamentations are now in 
vuin. Nothing now remains for political wifdom than to fearch 
among the ruins of the former edifice the materials for a. new one. 
But in order that the mifchief may not be irreparable, we muft 
banifh the fatal opinion, that it was unavoidable; and the ftill 
more fatal one, that it was ufeful and beneficial. The difeafe is too 
manifeft to be denied ; but a falfe idea of its origin, conceived by 
miftaken and encouraged by crafty empirics, has diffufed the fpe- 
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cious perfuafion, that it was a falutary crifis, a necefiary ftep to 
improvement. ‘Till this delufion be diflipated, there are no hopes 
of amendment.” 


We now come to that part of this excellent work which 
peculiarly interefts the Britith reader; this is the defence 
which M. Gentz makes for us againft the plaufible and artful 
attacks of the French writers. Our united empire is confi- 
dered by him under two points of view, namely, in its poli+ 
tical and its commercial relations. M. Hauterive has given 
what he calls “ an hiftorica] recapitulation of the offences 
committed by ONE NATION, and of the grievances of ALL 
THE REST. 

“We have feen how the Englifh government,” (fuch are the words of 
this remarkable pafiage,) “ trufting to its fituation (beyond the reach 
of all continental ambition), and relying on the refources derived 
from a fubfidizing commerce, adapted its political condué to the 
national views of commercial aggrandifement, extenfion, and ufur- 
pation; how it encouraged every principle of difcord among the 
powers of the continent to divide and weaken them ; how it every 
where afiumed commercial preferences; how it formed engagements, 
of which the tenour and duration were determined by its own con- 
venience ; how it meddled in all political difputes to embitter them, 
and infinuated itfelf into all conventions to diffolve them ; how it 
opprefied every country in Europe fucceilively with the burden -of 
its fuccours, inceflantly making changes in the fyftem of exifting 
relations, producing falfe combinations of intereft and power, and 
creating a partial ephemeral balance in oppofition to the principles 
of the general equilibrium; in fhort, how it fucceffively turned to 
account the weakuefs or the ftrength, the ambition or the prudence, 
the harmony or the difcord, of all nations, great or fmall, by care- 
tully inflaming the paflions, and taking advantage of the wants, the 
dangers, and the alarms of the moment ; profiting by the confufion 
of the multitude of interefts, almoft all at variance with each other, 
fo as to eftablith, by its own perfeverance and uniformity, a diftin® 
intereft, the fole object of all its views—that of its power rivalling 
every other power; that of its commercial fyfiem rivalling and ex- 
cluding the- commerce of every other country.” 


M. Gentz very fatisfactorily proves, in reply to this, 


“ 1ft. England is a maritime power only: her operations on the 
continent are feldom of importance, and have never had any lafting 
effects; whereas France is at once a maritime and military nation, 
By a proper application of her ftrength, France may effectually re- 
fift the preponderance of the Britifh navy: this has more than ouce 
been the cafe already, and is equally likely to happen again. 
When, and as often as it does happen, the advantage is not 
ty Se on the part of France, but her fuperiority is ima 
menfe, : 


« Qdly, 
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“ Qdly. The only point of contaétbetween England and the other 
European powers, are her federal, mercantile, and pecuniary rele- 
tions ; her military operations can affect them very little, if at all, 
Plans of conquett and aggrandifement are beyond her reach ; her 
armies can, at the moft, only ferve for octafional expeditions, but, 
like her fleets, can never become the inftruments of any permanent 
continental dominion. France, -befides the federal, commercial, 
and pecuniary relations which the poffeffes in common with Eng- 
land, has extenfive military refources always ready to execiite any 
great continental undertaking. She can threaten and promife, can 
act and negociate: her limits are not, like thofe of Engtand, un- 
alterably fixed ; they are capable of being continually extended; 
they have been fo for centuries back ; and if, before the revolution, 
they had reached the point which 6ught to have fatisfied a wife and 
peaceful policy, the events of later times have fhewn, that modera- 
tion and wifdom are not allied with ambition: 

“ 3dly. France is, and has long been, completely protected againft 
every foreign attack; nor is the fubjugation or defiruétion of her 
monarchy among the conceivable confequences of any fuch attempt. 
England has not this invaluable fecurity to boaft of ; the has, more 
than once, been threatened with attual invafion; and, what is worfe, 
if fuch invafion were attended with fuccefs, the confequences would 
be, beyond all calculation, deftructive. 

“ The practicability of a defcent in England has been the fubje@ 
of much difpute. I fhall not enter here into the merits of that 
queftion. It is certain that the undertaking would be difficult and 


hazardous in the extreme; that the refiftance in the interior of the 


country would be exceedingly formidable; and, perhaps, fince the 
late organization of the militia, quite infurmountable. But it is 
no lefs certain, that, in the opinion of the beft judges, the invafion 
of England is by no means impoffible; the has been frequently 
threatened with it, and has more than once been made to tremble 
with alarm. Such an attempt has always been among the plans of 
the French minifiry, who confidered it far from chimerical. The 
fituation of a ftate expofed to the bare poflibility, the remoteli 
chance of fuch a fatal enterprize in the courfe of its wars imuft ne- 
ceffarily be fomewhat more precarious, under circumftances other- 
wife equal, than that of a nation entirely free from every fuch ap- 
prebenfion. : 
“ 4thly. An gninterrupted intercourfe with all parts of Eutope is 
important and defirable for every commercial ftate. By the pro- 
duce of her induftry, and the policy of her government, England 
can often exclude other nations, and efpecially France, from matly 
of the markets of Europe, but could never effect this by open foree. 
France has been, and is ftill, able to exclude all other commercial 
powers, and confequently England, from fome of the moft valuable 
provinces on the continent, by the fuperiority of her arms. Tlie 
litical bafis of commerce was, therefore, lefs favourable to Eng 
d than to France; and England found herielf, in every con 
tinental 
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tinental war, expofed to danger on a fide which affected her very 
exiftence; a danger unknown to her adverfary.” (p. 163.) 


«“ What now becomes,” exclaims M. Gentz, with great ani- 
mation, “of all thofe accufations with which the fpirit of fac- 
tion has armed itfelf, to decry the politics of England as a la- 
byrinth of intrigue and cabal; of premeditated verfatility, and 
fyftematic inconftancy ? Where, then, are the “wars that England 
has excited ?” where were the connections into which the hes enter- 
ed, merely “to diflolve them?’ where are the “ falfe combina- 
tions” the has created? the “ fubordinate, tranfient alliances form- 
ed by her, in contradiction to the principles of the general fyitem 
of equilibrium?” The hiftory of the eigliteenth century mentions 
none of thefe. The fame views have uniformly directed the con- 
duct of the Britifh government ;. a vigilant and active oppofition te 
the enterprifing ambition of France, has been its confiant object. 
The manner of purfuing it has been different, according as circum- 
ftances have changed. When France was in alliance with Pruffia, 
England took the part of Auftria: when France and Auftria were 
united, fhe declared in favour of Pruffia. The federal ‘relations of 
England were always the antetype, and, as it were, the echo of thofe 
of France; the political motives of the one were always regulated 
and influenced by the conduct of the other. In all the great wars 
of this century, the conftant plan and endeavour of France was to 
effect a revolution in the federal fyftem: in the war of the Spanith 
fuccefiion, to aggrandize the houfe of Bourbon; in the contett for 
the Auftrian fucceffion, to deftroy all the proportions of power in 
Germany; ia the feven years war, to annihilate the. king of Pruffia: 
iu each of thefe wars it was the conftant plan and endeavour of 
England to prevent any fuch revolution, to uphold exifting rela- 
tions, and to throw her weight into the fcale from which Irance 
had withdrawn herown. It is quite indifferent to the prefent quef- 
tion, whether this proceeded from a generous zeal for the common 
welfare of Europe, or motives of felf-intereft, or hatred and jea- 
loufy of France. The effect was in either way the fame; and if it 
could be a reproach to England to have been guided by the motives 
which have always regulated the political conduct of every nation 
in the world; if the really can be convicted of the fin of having 
“ profecuted, with uniform perfeverance, the interefts, always 
predominant, of her power ;” yet is it neverthelefs certain, that, on 
account of the particular political relations of England, thefe-her 
private interefts were at the fame time the common interefts of 
Europe: the prefervation, the fecurity, and the equilibrium of the 
whole federal conftitution.” 


With refpeé to the evils produced by the commercial pre- 
ponderance of the Britifh empire, and which are injarious to 
the reft of Europe, M. Gentz allows that this is an opinion 
hot peculiar to M. Hauterive, who in his fevereft accuiations 
is the mere echo of the times. That England .is conten 
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by impoverifhing other nations, and that her great power is 
merely the confequence of the utter helplefsnets of the reft, is 
an opinion but too prevalent on the Continent. We cannot 
eoncealit. Even the gigantic power of France is not regarded 
with more terror, than is the colonial and commend prof- 
perity of England with jealoufy. Like all other popular cla- 
mour, this, when it comes to be reduced to diltinct heads, 
amounts to but very little. 

The firft charge is our Navigation Act, which is deemed an 
unjuft and hoftile regulation, inducing a ftate of perpetual war- 
fare between the indufiry of the Britith people and that of 
every other nation, and is fuppofed to have laid the founda- 
tion of the oppreflive preponderance of the navy and com- 
merce of England. 

adly. England has contended for colonies, fa¢tories, com- 
mercial eftablifhments, or exclufive privileges, in every part 
of the world; and by having fucceeded in this contention 
has actually acquired, to the prejudice of all other nations, the 
unbounded and exclufive enjoyment of every branch of in- 
dufiry, every fource of riches, and every valuable pofleffion in 
thofe parts of the world which ought to be equally open to all 
the nations of Europe. 

gdiy. By thisimmenfe commercial monopoly, England has 
fuppreffed or fettered the indufiry of Europe, and, as the na- 
tural confequence of her mercantile and pecuniary fway, has 
at length eftablithed a univerfal political tyranny. 

4thly. She has framed a new code of maritime laws pecv- 
liar to herfelf, and rejected by every other nation; has intro- 
duced the ule of it by main force on all feas; and thus in all 
her wars has perfecuted, impeded, or totally annihilated the 
commerce of every power that refules to engage on her 
fide. 

M. Gentz only attempts the refutation of the three firft of 
thefe charges, referving the fourth for a future part of the 
work, which has not yet made its appearance. Mr. Herries, 
however, has attempted hiintelf to fupply this deficiency, by 
fome obfervations which he makes on this very important part 
of Hauterive’s work. 

Having already) extended this article to a confiderable 
length, we cannot enter minutely into an examination of the 
arguments employed in refutation of thefe charges. With 
refpect to the Navigation A&, we think M. Gentz very clearly 
proves that fo far from its having been a fource of the com- 
mercial profperity of Engiand, it has been: adverfe to it; it is 
in {pite of it that our commerce has flourifhed ; that we have 
fubmitted to the commercial inconveniences occafioned _ 
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for ihe fake of our navy, the only means of infuring our inde- 
pendence as a nation ; and that it is no more injurious to other 
nations than fimilar regulations of other nations are injurious 
to us. 

We do not think M. Gentz fo happy in his reply to the 
fecond point. We do not agree with him “ that the crimes 
connected with colonial poffeffions exift only in the page of 
hiftory,” nor that the fhare of European efiablifhments in the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, poffefled by England, is far from being 
the greateft, or even the moft important with refpect to its in- 
trinfic value. We cannot, however, refrain from prefenting 
our readers with the following paflage, fully concurring as we 
do in the juftnefs of the remarks contained in it : 

“ Colonies never were an immediate fource of revenue to any 
nation, and confequently never an immediate fource of greatnefs 
and power. The expences of their adminiftration and defence 
either confume, or (which is morecommon) exceed what they pro- 
duce. It is a well-known fact that all Eaft and Weft India compa- 
nies that have proceeded on the principle.of territorial dominion, 
have fpeedily met, or with difficulty averted their ruin. The fruit- 
ful and extenfive territory which now forms the united ftates of 
America, never produced fo much to the Britith government as a 
jingle {quare mile in Great-Britain. A hafty glance at the Eaft- 
India budget, laid before parliament every year by the Britifh mi- 
niftry, is fufficient to fhow, upon the beft authority, the true value 
of India, confidered as a territorial poffeifion. Thefe fo much 
envied conquerors, the heirs and fucceffors- of the Moguls, the rulers 
of thirty millions of men, and fovereigns of the richeit countries on 
the globe, three times as extenfive as their own country, are obliged 
to heap debt upon debt to comply with their expences; their yearly 
furplus is a deficiency ; and their empire would be a dead weight 
upon Great-Britain, if it did not nourifh the vital principle of her 
greatnefs—her extenfive commerce.” 

We do not think that M. Gentz has refuted, or that it is 
pothble to refute, this fecond charge brought againtft this 
country. Weare perfectly ready to allow that it is to the in- 
comparable activity of the Englith nation, the extent of its 
capital, its wonderful improvement in all kinds of inachinery, 
and, above all, though M. Gentz has not noticed this cireum- 
fiance, to its extenfive coal mines (which fince tiie employ 
ment of the fteam-engine in manutactories are to indiipen- 
lable), that England owes its cominercial preponderance ; but 
fill that preponderance exifts, and it is its exifience which 
forms the whole matter of the fecond charge againtt us, a 
charge from which we do not fhrink, though it is of all things 
the moft abfurd to bring as a matter of accufation. M. Gentz 
clearly proves that the confumers of Europe are not fufferers 
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by this our commercial preponderance ; it being an axiom 
in political economy that the wealthieft and moft induftrious 
people always bring to market the cheapeft articles. On the 
third point, which relates to the monopoly of Englifh manu- 
factures, or at leafi to that general confumption of them 
which takes place throughout the world, M. Gentz proves, 
what indeed required no proof, that this is not the elfed of 
tyranny on the part of England, but of the fuperiority of the 
articles themfelves, which fuperiority is owing to the caufes 
already enumerated, and which are here needlefsly recapitu- 
lated. This part of the fubject is treated in a fpirit fo truly 
liberal and philofophic, that we cannot refrain trom making 
the following quotation : 


“ The utmoft poflible improvement of, the productive powers of 
every nation; the utmoft poflible extenfion of the riches, arts, and 
induftry of each, is the real intereft of the whole of Europe. If 
thofe who hitherto have employed the men and money of other 
countries to cultivate their natural refources, would now apply 
their own activity to the fame objects, the happy change would be 
the occafion of a pofitive increafe of the general produce of labour. 
For the fum of foreign indufiry, formerly employed on what they 
would now themfelves accomplifh, would not be loft becaufe de- 
prived of one field of a¢tion; it would explore a new one, and 
there difcover other fources of wealth; it would make fome further 
addition to the riches of the world; the lofs is therefore only ap- 
parent, which any civilized and induftrious nation fuftains by, the 
elevation of others. It is the intereft of England, as well as of 
Europe in general, that induftry and wealth fhould be increafed in 
every corner of the globe in the higheft poffible degree. It is not 
the barbarifm and poverty of other nations, but their riches and 
civilization, that can add to the wealth of Britain. If England 
were actually to impede the induftry of other countries by force or 
fraud, the would deferve every reproach that could be heaped upon 
an opprefior; then, but only then, would the ftand in direct oppofi- 
tion to the wifhes, endeavours, rights, and interefts of all other na- 
tions, the common enemy, the tyrant, and the fcourge of Europe. 

“ But may our better genius, may the dictates of true political 
economy, reftrain us from feeking any general advantage in the im- 
mediate degradation of England: from fuch inverted policy, con- 
ceivéd by many a narrow mind to be the height of wifdom! To 
weaken England would be to weaken Europe. The riches and 
induftry of that nation belong to all other countries. The thirty 
millions of manufactures which England yearly adds to the commer- 
cial ftock of Europe, form a great and important portion of the 
wealth of nations. Were thefe even in part to difappear, what - 
would become of the very advantageous market which England pre- 
fents to all the natural productions, the grain, the wines, the metals, 


the wood, &c. of the Continent? There would be a lofs of labour, 
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in as much as a greater quantity muft then be employed to produce 
the fame mafs of neceffaries, by a lefs perfect induftry. The aéti- 
vity and induftry excited by Britith capital in every commercial 
{pot, and thence diffufed over every fea, river, and province of the 
remoteft regions of the world, would be then no more. Hence a 
moft important lofs, which it would be impoflible to prevent or 
remedy. The fhort-fighted jealoufy of a manufacturer, a merchant, 
or the ftatefman who adopts their narrow views, may graft the hope 
of its own advantage upon the project of humbling England; but 
Europe would bave no caufe to rejoice if their chimerical hopes 
were realized. Such a change is reprefented asa neceflary ftep to- 
wards a general emancipation, by the fophiftical enemies of Eng- 
land, and awaited with impatience by their ignorant and credulous 
followers: but-a due confideration of the true interefts of Europe 
will fet it in a very different light.” 

On the whole, we confider this as a very mafterly perfor- 
mance. Although it is moft remarkable for precifion and 
correctnef3, yet it is not at all deficient in force and eloquence: 
it prefents a fingular contrafi with the frothy declamatory 
ftyle of the French writers. 

Mr. Herries. has acquitted himfelf very ably as a tranflator, 
and we are befides greatly indebted to hin for fupplying the 
deficiency of the original. work relative to our maritime laws. 
This is done very much at length, and we think Mr. Her- 
ries has at leaft proved, that thofe powers which have been 
mott anxious to eftablifh the fyftem of an armed neutrality 
have even extended beyond others the claim of a right to 
fearch neutral veffels. Happily for us, the queftion feems, at 
prefent, to be laid toreft in Europe: but when we contemplate 
the rapidly increafing maritime power of America, we can- 
not but forefee a fiorm, unlefs fome new fyftem of maritime 
law be inftituted more to the fatisfaction of maritime nations 
than the prefent. We believe that we fhould be no fufferers 
by permitting neutral bottoms’ to protect any kind of car- 
goes. 

To this fifth edition of Mr. Herries’s tranflation he fubjoins, 
in a poftfeript, the extract of a letter which he has received 
from M. Gentz, and which we here prefent to our readers : 


“ | have one thing further to requeftof you. Youknow that the 
work, in which you have kindly taken fo much intereft, is unfinifhed : 
this is obvious to every reader who attends to the divifion of the fub- 
ject, as propofed in the fifth page of your tranflation. 

“ Even the Third Part is not completed. The important queftion 
concerning the maritime preponderanice, or, as it is termed by the 
itupid partifans of the French, the naval tyranny of Great-Britain— 
@ queition in which the rights‘of neutral flags are involved—remains- 
to be difcuffed; and there-wants a general-recapitulation, in which- 
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I intended to have exhibited, at one view, the prefent political ftate 
of Europe. The Fourth Part, in which the nature and effects of the 
new conttitution of France (a moft important, extenfive, and inte- 
refting fubjeét) were to have been examined, is wanting altogether. 
I had refolved, you know, to publifh another volume; but I was 
deterred from fulfilling my intentions, partly by the changes which 
occurred in the ftate of affairs, and partly by circumftances of a pri- 
vate nature. 

“ You have fupplied, in your Introduétion, what was wanting on 
the fubjeét of neutral navigation, in a very fatisfa¢tory manner, as 
far as your purpofe required. This fubjeét, which I confider as 
among the principal, if not the very firft, in point of intricacy, with- 
in the fphere of public law, has lately been very ably difcuffed, and 
much elucidated, in your country, where a variety of writings, 
f{peeches, and judicial fentences, have reduced it almoft to perfect 
demonftration. But the cafe is very different, indeed, with us on 
the Continent. There is no point of public law on which fuch grofs 
ignorance prevails, not only throughout the public, but even in the 
cabinets of princes, and in our courts of law. I could adduce fome 
anecdotes in proof of this affertion, which would be extremely di- 
verting to a Britifh reader. All the publications on this fubje¢t in 
France, Germany, Denmark, &c. (I am not fpeaking of the rea/on- 
able times of Grotius, Puffendorf, Bynkerfhoek, Vattal, &c.) are 
monuments of the moft confummate ignorance, or the moft fhameful 
difhonefty. Thefe confiderations have induced me to undertake the 
difcuffion of the queftion in all its bearings, and for that purpofe I 
have read every thing written upon it from the fixteenth century to 
the prefent time. I have ftudied and compared all treaties and 
conventions, all public laws and private ftatutes: I employed myfelf 
during eight months in this purfuit, and was determined to give 
the public an hiftorical and philofophical difquifition of the fubject. 
Such a publication would have been too voluminous to have formed 
part of a work, already very extenfive, and I therefore refolved to 
publif it alone, efpecially as I had at that time renounced the in- 
tention of completing my former plan; and though I have been 
diverted from the execution of this undertaking, by the unfettled 
life which I have led fince the beginning of the fummer, I have by 
no means renounced it. I conceive that a work fuch as I have de- 
figned, and partly executed, might be found ufeful and inftructive on 
the Continent, and would not be unimportant to the interefis of 
Great-Britain. I even dare to carry my hopes farther; and though 
I gratefully avow that I am indebted principally to Britith authors 
for the knowledge which I have been able to acquire of this intri- 
cate fubject, yet I flatter myfelf that I could exhibit it in fome pecu- 
liar points of view, which even for my inftructors might have tbe 
charm of novelty at leaft. 

« T am now much pleafed that I kept back the chapter concern- 
ing the influence of. the new conftitution of France on the internal 
welfare, the moral and focial charaéter of the inhabitants: for 
‘though I could at no time have written under the impreflicn that 
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France poffeffed any thing in the leaft refemblinga Republican con- 
ftitution, yet fhould I not eafily have forefeen in the autumn of 1801 
that the defpotifm of the military ufurper, then difguifed (however 
imperfectly) by fome conftitutional forms, would foon throw off 
the mafk, and fhow itfelf to the world in its natural deformity. 

“All that Hauterive has faid about the accordance of Reptb- 
lican principles with the wants and inclinations of civilized fociety, 
is now rendered perfe¢tly ridiculous. In other points of view, this 
is a very ferious, important, and delicate fubjeét for the attention of 
the politician; and I will foon or late turn my feeble efforts to- 
wards it. 

“ In order that fuch part of the Englifh public as have already 
honoured my works by their attention may receive fome explana- 
tion of the abrupt and almoft fragmental fhape of the book which 
you have tranflated, and at the fame time an affurance that I fhall 
not ceafe to labour for the approbation of the worthy and enlight- 
ened among your countrymen, by works devoted to the interefts of 
Europe and England, which, in my opinion, are infeparable, I 
fhould earneftly defire that you would take fome opportunity (were 
it even after my departure from hence) to communicate to the pub- 
lic the moft material part of what I have here taken the liberty of 
addrefiing to you. You will thereby complete my obligations, 
&c. &c. 











Art. CVIII. The mild Tenour of Chriftianity: An Efay. pp. 153. 
Price 3s. Clarke, Londen. 1803. 


fy is not very eafy to difcover what the writer of this Eflay 
propofed to himfelfin compofing and publifhing it, unlefs 
it were to enter his proteft againft {uch doctrines and practices 
as are, in his opinion, adverfe to the {pirit of Chriftianity. In 
this view, although it may not be very ufeful to the world, it 
is certainly creditable to himfelf; becaufe the fentiments 
which he thus publicly avows are of a very liberal caft, We 
underftand that the tract is the avowed production of Mr. Jer- 
ningham, who is attached to the Roman Catholic perfuafion. 
Yet, amongft other deviations from the purity of Chrifiian 
faith and praétice, he makes no fcruple of attacking thofe 
which have too long acquired the fanction of the Romifh 
Church: He is particularly earneft againtt monaftic inftitu- 
tions, and againft every {pecies of intolerance ; fo far, there- 
fore, he deferves great commendation. 

As to any encomium in regard to literary merit, his expec- 
tations are probably not raifed very high. The contents of 
the book confift of a feries of facts and remarks ftrung toge- 
ther in a defultory way, and in a ftyle abounding much more 
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in poetical ornament than is confiftent with fober judgment 
or a Cultivated tafte. Aipecimen, by no means an untavour- 
able one, of the matter and manner, may be taken from 
page 56. 

“ The aufterity which innocence exercifed in the praétice of her 
religious duty, was naturally extended with aggravated energy to 
thoie who deviated from the path of virtue or orthodoxy: hence 
arofe that perfecuting court known by the name of the Inquifition ; 
which, foon after its eftablifhment, was committed to the adminif- 
tration of the Dominicans. ‘The fenfibilities of the moral mind are 
fhocked in beholding this bloody tribunal directed by the minitters 
of a religion whole chief attribute is mercy. 

“« It appears that a firong religious gloom prevailed in the thir- 
teenth century: a fullen melancholy was the handmaid of devo- 
tion; every incident, every legend, every pretended miraculous 
event, aflumed a gloomy caft. I thall tranfcribe a ftory character- 
iftic of that period, from the chronicle of St. Bertin, by John of 
Ipres. The corpfe of a celebrated doctor of divinity was carried 
to the cathedral church at Paris to be interred: during the folemn 
fervice the pall which hung over the coffin feemed to move, as if 
ruffled by the wind, This caufed a genera] confternation, which in- 
creafed as the pail appeared more agitated: the voice of the cho- 
rifters trembled, and gradually expired: a terrific filence enfued, 
when fuddenly the pall fell to the ground, the lid of the coffin 
opened, and a voice exclaimed, ‘ I am doomed to the flames of 
hell? 

“If we advert to the perfons whofe atteftations fanctioned the 
above-recorded incident, our furprize is excited, that the {pectators 
of the prefumed fcene, who ranked high in the eftimation of the 
world, fhould bear tefitimony to an event that never occurred : the 
difficulty, however, vanifhes before the inveftigating mind of the 
Chancellor Bacon; who obferves, that there is an affinity between 
a propenfity to deceive, and a facility to believe ; as in rumours, he 
that ealily believes rumours will eatily augment them, which Taci- 
tus wifely notes in thefe words, Fingunt fimul creduntque.” 

A circumftance is mentioned towards the end of the work, 
which, as it happened within the writer’s knowledge, we con- 
fider worthy of being tran{fcribed ; but we muft obferve, that 
the reflections which it draws from him, however honourable 
to his fenfibility, are not confiftent with his plan of decrying a 
fyftem of religion which is clofely conne¢ted with celibacy, 
rigid felf-denial, and painful mortification. In fact, we con- 
fider the rite of initiation here commended, as tending to de- 
firoy that fenie of propriety and decorum, which ought pecu- 
Jiarly to exift in a young temale’s mind. 

“* When I was in France, the year before the revolution, happen- 
ing to be at Pontoife, near Paris, 1 exprefied a curiofity to fee the 
celebrated hofpital of that town. The perfons at whofe houfe I had 
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the honour of being a gueft, offered to introduce me to the priorefs 
who fuperintended that hofpital : fhe received us with great affability, 
and obferved to me, that fhe well knew that London could boafi of 
many ftately eftablifhments where the fick were gratuitoufly attended. 
She faid that her nunnery was founded by St. Louis in 1259: that 
fince the days of St. Vincent it had obferved the regulations he had 
eftablifhed. She conduéted us through all the apartments. The 
hofpital confifted of two fpacious galleries, one of which was def- 
tined for foldiers, the other for women. I recolle& a circumftance 
that forcibly ftruck me at the tine : while we were walking through 
a paflage which led to the refectory, we heard fome young women 
talking and laughing loud enough to engage our attention: when 
we entered the room, we found four novices fitting at a table near 
the door, who immediately rofe up. The priorefs addreffed herfelf 
in particular to one of them, held fome conference with her, and 
{poke to her in the moft affectionate manner: fhe appeared to be 
about eighteen years of age; her countenance (without being beau- 
tiful) expreffed fomething peculiarly pleafing, and feemed irradiated 
with the gaiety of innocence. When we returned, the priorefs faid 
to us, ‘ Did you not obferve the novice with whom I entered into 
converfation ? Poor girl! although fhe is informed of the fevere 
trial fhe is to undergo this evening, it appears not to have fubdued 
her accuftomed cheerfulnefs: in an hour I am to attend her to the 
chapel, where I am to deliver a fhort exhortation previous to her 
entering upon office : I then am to give her my blefling, and to con- 
fign her to the folitary duty fheis bound to perform.’ We afked her 
in what that duty confifted? She was filent, and appeared ruffled ; 
and after a fhort paufe the replied, ‘ Forgive my inattention; but 
this ceremony of initiation always diftrefies me: the function that 
novice is to perform this evening is, to wafh a corpfe, and pre- 
pare it for burial, and to watch and pray by it through the remain- 
der of the night.’ 

* The unabating numbers of thefe virgin daughters of charity, who 
co-operated in a fcheme to which duties of the moft repulfive nature 
were annexed, is a circumftance that tranfcends all praife, and fets 
female excellence in a fublime point of view.” (pp. 134, &c.) 


We have confeffed the difficulty we found in affigning a 
motive for this heterogeneous publication; but towards the 
clofe of it an expreffion is dropped (fee page 120) from which 
we gather, that the writer is anxious to co-operate with the 
endeavours that have of late been made in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland. If fuch be really his objeét, we 
are bound to declare, that he has exprefied his wifhes in a 
way well adapted to forward their completion ; becaufe he has 
placed a felection of fa¢ts and fentiments before his reader, 
illuftrative of the mild and tolerant fpirit of Chriftianity, with- 
out any intemperate or ill-timed obtrufion of the meafure 
which he may be anxious to recommend. At the fame time, 
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by candidly reprobating what is blameable in the ‘ect of which 
he is a member, and by bringing into notice the excellencies by 
which many Proteftants have been diftinguifhed, he has fhewn 
a laudable abhorrence of that {pirit which has too often and 
too long confounded the principles of religion with the inte- 
refis of party, and which, we earneftly pray, may be {peedily 
eradicated from the minds of all Chriftians of all denomi- 
nations! 





ay 


Art. CIX. The Lyrics of Horace ; comprifing his Odes, Epodes, 
and Secular Ode, in Englikh Verfe, with the Latin Text revifed 
and fubjoined. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 239 and 355. price 15s. 
White, London, 1805S. 


y E do not remember ever to have heard or read a more 

bold annunciation of an arduous undertaking than that 
contained jin the preface to this work ; in which its author 
informs us, that “ iis intention isto give fuch a tranflation of 
the Odes of Horace as may preclude the neceffity of notes; 
putting the Latin and the Englifh reader, as it were, upon the 
Jame footing. 


? 


The difficulty of fuch an attempt, he oblerves, 
will be eafily admitted, “ as to this end, the tranflation ought 
not only to be faithful, but poetical ; each Englifh Ode breath- 
ing the fame fpirit as the original Latin.” Having thus ap- 
prized the public that he did not rafhly hazard this enterprize, 
without weighing the difficulties which awaited him in its 
execution, he with all humility proceeds to ftate, that, “ with 
what degree of fuccefs the attempt is made, the judicious 
reader mufi determine.” 

We know not whether, after the annunciation of our ver- 
dict, this new trantlator of Horace will allow us to be of the 
number of thofe qualified judges, to whofe decifion he thus 
fubmits the eftimation of his poetical merits: but we hefitate 
not to declare it as our opinion, that his attempt to infufe into 
our native language the {piritof the Sabine bard has moft com- 

letely failed. Inftead of intitling his work, “ The Lyrics of 

Jorace in English Verfe,” we with he had revifed, as more 
“ germane to the’matter,” the good old modeft phrafeology 
of “ done into Englifh ;” for, his feeble lines, his drawling 
expletives, and his unconth inverfions, fully entitle him to be 
confidered as “ an ancient and molt quiet” rhymelier, oceu- 
pying a fituation in the arrangement of poetical precedence 
jomewhat above Ogilby, and a little below Creech. In fhort, 
fo ili is he qualified to firike the lyre or to trill the flute of 
Horace, 
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Horace, that he muft, we fear, be condemned to rank among 
the lucklefs poetafters whofe lot it is, 


“ Stridenti miferum ftipuld difperdere carmen.” 


That our readers may be enabled to judge of the propriety 
of our claffification, we {hall fubmit to their infpeétion, as a 
medium fpecimen of his talents, his verfion of the fecond Ode 
of the fecond Book : 

“ O Salluft, who doft hate the mines 
Which the vein of treafure hide ; 
Rich metal with no luftre fhines 
If not temp’rately applied. 


Through time fhall Proculeius live, 
He who parent-like held dear 

His brothers: him fhall Fame receive, 
And on ceafelefs pinions bear. 


More vaft thy rule, doft thou reftrain 
Av’rice; than if thou couldit join 
To diftant Gades Libya’s reign, 
Or were either Carthage thine. 
Indulg’d, dire dropfy thirfts, and gains; 
If in the pale frame beheld 
The humid languor ; from the veins 
If the caufe be not expell’d. 


Diffenting from the vulgar crowd, 
Virtue will no rank afford 

In blifs unto Phraates proud, 
Though to Cyrus’ throne reftor’d : 

The falfe-taught throng the can unlearn; 
And with certainty on thofe 

Who riches view with unconcern, 
Laurels, kingdoms, crowns beftews.” 

Emulating the felicity of Milton in his celebrated verfion of 
Quis multé gracilis te puer in rofa, &c. this modern-antique 
tranflator, obferving, that “ in the Odes of Horace nineteen 
ditlerent kinds of metre occur, has given one Ode of each kind 
in blank verfe, of the fame meafure with the Lat'n, “ as nearly 
as the Englifh language would allow.” We detpair of being 
able to invent terms to exprets our fentiments of the refult of © 
this notable attempt “ to put the Latin and Englith reader 
upon the fame footing.” Taking, therefore, the liberty of 
borrowing a phrafe from the indignant Glendower, we freely 
vrofefs, that 

“ We had rather hear a brazen canftick turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree,” 
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than the harfh and fhuffling ftrains which he exbibits as pa- 
rallels to the melodious numbers of Horace. Will our readers, 
after this declaration, excufe us, if we invite them to verify 
our opinion by reading aloud (though we mufi confefs that 
this operation mutt be performed at the hazard of their teeth) 
the 13th Epode, which in this new verfion runs, or rather 
hobbles, “ in manner and form following, to wit;”— 
“ A-horrid tempeft has condens’d the heav’ns ; 
Showers and fnows bring the fky down: 
Now tie feas, now the woods, 
Sound with the Thracian North-blait. Let us, friends, 
Take of the day advantage : 
While yet our limbs are nerv’d, 
And it befits, let age his furl’d brow fmooth. 
Wine preft, when my Torquatus 
Was conful, bring thou forth. 
Ceafe of aught elfe to fpeak : by fome kind change 
The Gods things may right haply. 
With Achazmenian nard 
We now delight to be perfum’d, and eafe 
Our bofoms of dire forrows 
With the Cyllenian lyre: 
As the great Centaur fung fo his high ward, 
Thus: *‘ Mortal, none thall vanquifh 
Celeftial Thetis’ fon ! 
The region of Aifaracus thee waits, 
Which poor Scamander’s cool ftreams, 
And rolling Simois cleave : 
Whence thy return the Fates by a fure thread 
Have broke ; nor thy blue mother 
Shall thee hear home again: 
There lighten ev’ry tll With wine, and fongs 
Of hideous melancholy 
Alleviations fweet’.” 

Should the author of thefe volumes be difpleafed at our ftric- 
tures, we can affure him, that in the pronunciation of our ver- 
dict we are influenced only by a regard to critical juftice, and 
by no perfonal motive whatfoever. He has not announced 
his name in his title-page; and no whifper of common fame 
has yet informed us who or what he is. Perhaps, indeed, we 
ought to fay who or whathe was: for if there be any validity 
in Swift’s famous argument to prove the deceafe of Partridge 
the alimanack-maker, we fhrewdly fufpeét that he is not to be 
enumerated in the lilt of living authors *. 





* «T hall only prove,” fays the Dean, “ that Mr. Partridge is 
not alive, And my firft argument is this: above a thoufand gen- 
tlemen 
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Art. CX. Village Anecdotes ; or the Journal of a Year, from Sophia 
to Edward; with original Poems. By Mrs. Le Noir. 3 vols. pp. 
871. Price 10s. 6d. Vernor and Hood, London; 1804. 


Te journal of a year, contains the Letters of Mrs. 
Willars during her refidence at the village of South-Lands, 
to her hufband, an officer in the Britifh Navy. In this un- 
referved correfpondence, fhe is naturally led to communicate 
to her abfent Edward all the memorabilia of that little hum- 
ble world, in which fhe is fecluded, but in which, as in a 
higher {phere of life, the active paflions of man continually 
operate, and exhibit in miniature the revolutions of fortune, 
the alterations of interett, the hoftility of prejudice, the ftorm 
of party, and the fhelter of friendfhip. So feldom is a book 
found to correfpond with its title, that we were agreeably fur- 
prized to difcover in thefe volumes the genuine biographical 
character ; we were almoit perfuaded that the anecdotes were 
authentic facts, fo little could we fufpect that we were read- 
ing anovel. The epitiolary {tyle adopted by Mrs. Le Noir is 
exquifitely adapted to a delineation of a domefiic circle. In 
this {pecies of compofition the object is not to furprife, but 
to intereft; it is lefs calculated to captivate the imagination 
than to enchain the heart; to the epiftolary novel the arti- 
ficial firuéture of a complex fable is not neceffary nor even 
becoming. Stupendous events, wonderful difcoveries, and 
ftrange viciffitudes are fearcely compatible with that fimpli- 
city which is its firlt grace, its moft feductive ornament. In 
the following letter we are introduced to one of Sophia’s 
haunts in a manner which renders us not merely her friends, 
but her companions. 
Friday 28. 

“ T walked yefterday with the Mifs Peterfon’s to the church I 
fee from my window, and around the deferted manfion-houfe, 
where 

* Thick weeds around the untrodden courts arife.” 

“If the houfe is deferted, the groves are, however, well inha- 
bited. I never faw fuch thriving colonies of rooks before. Oppo- 
fite the manfion-houfe, and within the walls of the church-yard, is 
the parfonage ; a neat rural abode; the cafement windows are 
half concealed with vines intermixed with honeyfucxles ; under the 


projecting cornice of the firft and only fiory, the fwallows have 
found 





tlemen having bought his almanac for this year, merely to find 
what he faid againft me; at every line they read, they would lift up 
their eyes, and cry out betwixt rage and laughter, * they were fure 
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no man alice ever writ fuch d———d jiuff ae this’, 
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found fuch religious fanétuary, that I counted no lefs than thirty 
nefts ina row. We peeped over the quickfet hedge to admire the 
flower garden, which is ftill very gay as well as very neat; in fhort 
the whole of this little retreat was fo much to my tafte, conveying 
fuch ideas of quiet, comfert, and feclufion, that I was concerned, 
from downright felfithnefs, to hear that the incumbent was old, 
infirm, aud unfociable; he neither goes out nor receives company; 
the duty is chiefly done by a young man, for whom South-Lands 
being too dull, he refides chiefly at the next market town. Cafting 
a look towards the church fpire on cur return, methought the wea- 
thercock pointed fair for your departure; I breathed a filent fer- 
vent prayer for my E:dward’s fafety: and from that moment pafied 
without noticing whatever was pointed out to my obfervation. 
My whole foul was with my love! I faw the fails afcend, the pilot 
take his fiation, the vefiel plough the deep: 1 heard the confufed 
fhouts of the feamen, and could diftinguifh from the reft my 
Edward’s voice, bidding a long adieu to Sophia and his native 
Jand.” 


In the following animated defcription of a rural ball, the 
author has made us fpeétators and almoft partakers of the 
exhilaration and gaiety of the feftive evening. 


“ Friday O@ober 16. 

“© Shall I introduce you, my deareft Edward, as {pectator at a 
rural ball? Firft let me announce the company. The comely freth- 
coloured woman who bids you welcome at your entrance, 1s Mrs. 
Peterfon. The young lady who prefides at the tea-table, is her 
eldeft daughter. Mifs Anne is pouring out the coffee. I believe 
I have already fufticiently defcribed them to you: left, however, 
you fhould miftake them, the eldefi is fhe who has diftinguifhed her 
dark brown locks with a yellow turban and a white feather; the 
youngefi has powdered her lighter hair, and wears a pink turban, 
ornamented with black, and a black feather. The tall young man, 
with features rather prominent, his hair tied and powdered, who 
is fo officious abuut the tea-table, is the younger Mr. Grove. The 
drilling captain leans over Mifs Peterfon’s chair, difguifed in dark 
blue. The little dapper man juft by, is another captain, alias 
Enfign Stark. Mifs Grove fits at the upper end of the room neatly 
attired with a dark filk gown, and imart black bonnet. The 
fhowy lafs befide her, is Miis Sommers. The pale lady oppofite, is 
Mis, Pockitt of M ; and the two young perfons near her, fo 
extremely alike, are her twin fifters. ‘Thofe two young men, who 
are fo florid, (one tall, one middle-fized) talking together in the 
corner, are the Mr. Bertrams: there is a third near them with lank 
lean locks, and a fallow countenance, it is the elder Grove. ‘The 
Figeinfes are the group juft entering; the very plump one is Mifs 
Jane; the wears the very identical white hat of which I believe I 
have already made honourable mention; the eldeft fifter you will 
think handfome, the has very regular features, a clear brown fkin, and 
a very pleafing countenance. The youngeft is that good-humeared 
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jafs, who has already begun dancing by herfelf. The two young 
men who efcort them are their brothers. Thofe are Mr. and Mrs, 
Bennett, a couple that can fearcely be called a pair: the hutband 
is that tall, thin, mean looking man who ftands by the fire; his 
wife, the fmart, fnug, fubfy lady in blue. Need I name the young 
perfoa who fits a little behind your Sophia; her auburn locks curl 
through the plaits of a kerchief, wrought with a wreath of panfies, 
and fhe is further difiinguifhed by a bunch of white rofes: her 
drefs is plain muflin :—obferve the blufh of modefty on her cheek, 
and the timid intelligence of her eye; it is my charming Harriet. 

‘ Innocence in her heart abides, 

« Her eyes all candour fpeak ; 

* Decency on her garb pretides, 

‘ And blufhes paint her cheek.’ 

The tall, penfive, figure, with one hand in a fling, the other on 
iny chair, you will quickly recognize to be Mr. Ewer; and the 
little round man, whofe unmeaning eye is fixed on Harriet, you 
will guefs is Deacon. Mr. Peterfon is that thin, fly looking per- 
fon, in mixed drab-coloured clothes. And that tall youth with 
his hands in his pocket, looking at once fe knowing and fo auk- 
wark, is Mr. Thomas, his fon and heir. There are two more 
families and feveral individuals; but I have named all whom it is 
efiential for you to know. The mufic firikes up, and we are all 
in motion.” 


The perfonages here introduced are all in middle life; and we 
are much pleafed with the author’s fieady adherence to her 
plan of pourtraying only home-made fcenes. We are tempted 
to enquire, why the novelifi, a literary wight not often, 
alas! diftinguifhed by the {miles of fortune, fhould manifeft 
fuch a decided predilection for wealth and fplendour? why he 
fo feldom invefts the man of competence with a generous 
heart, and is fo prone to aflign the immeufe demefires to the 
large of foul? The moral end of fiction is not promoted 
by this practice, which is calculated to produce in the youth- 
ful mind, aflociations of wealth and happinefs; of ambition 
and generofity, never to be eradicated. A paflion for dif- 
tinction fteals into the heart in the guife of philofophy, and 
the fordid fpirit of telf-aggrandifement, is often cherifhed as 
the {pirit prefiding over heroifin, glory, and beneficence. 

In the Village Anecdotes we have none of the fantattic deli- 
cacy, the prodigal mun:ficence, the almoft revolting difin- 
terefiednefs which croud the pages of ephemeral romances. 
from the unotientatious Mrs. Willars we receive practical 
leflons of generofity, of which the examples are familiar, the 
application univerfal. Virtue is not here reprefented as a 
beautiful chimera, the golden vifion of an enthufiaftic mind ; 
lt has animated exiftence; it is the object of our eftecim, our 
love, 
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love, our imitation; the heart kindles at the picture, and ex- 
ults in the convidtion, that the privileges of humanity are 
refiricted by no patent to the powerful; that to do good is 
open to the benevolent of every clafs, and is in the number 
not only of. the deareft but the cheapeft pleafures. 

We cannot difinifs this work without obferving, that it is 
written in a ftyle of fimplicity of which there are few examples 
in the Englifh language. Curiofity is that principle of 
the mind which, in novels, is always and often exclufively ad- 
dreffed. To awaken fympathy is of more difficult achieve- 
ment; fomething more than anew combination of incident, or 
an extraordinary complexity of fable is neceflary to make 
the reader forget himfelf, to extort from him an abfolute fur- 
render of his faculties and feeling. Sympathy is not, like cu- 
riofity, a momentary impulfe; the chord of feeling once 
touched long continues to vibrate. The love of novelty has 
often induced us to wade through books which poffeffed 
fcarcely any other attraétion than a new title-page, whilit we 
have returned to the repeatedly perufed fimple fiction, 
with almoft undiminithed fenfations of delight. ‘The fimple 
fiction fhould be fuch as to impofe on our imagination and 
fenfes even as truth; a painting fo exquifite that the cha- 
racters {hall feem to fiart from the canvats; for the complex- 
ities of fable, it fhould fubliitute the graces of ftyle; for fix- 
pendous events, exalted characters, and dignified fentiments ; 
in one word, the fimple fiction, like the ornamented. cottage, 
fhould be planned with elegance and embellifhed by tatte. 
In many of the requifites for producing a fimple fictién of 
the higher order, Mis. Le Noir is defective. Natural cha- 
racters, familiar incidents, domeftic fcenes, thefe are her 
materials; materials which aflord pleafure, but a pleafure 
which is incomplete. Our capacities for fympathy are not 
abforbed; our expectations of delight never fully realized. 
The fimple fiction may be compared to a fweet inartificial 
melody, ail the charm of which flows from an appropriate. 
ftyle of execution. In reading the Village Anecdotes, we 
have experienced impreflions, fuch as the cultivated ear 
receives from a beautiful air when fung in too low a.key. 
We were furprifed to obferve the colloquial vulgarifins and 
ungrammatical errors which deform thefe volumes. Thefe 
we hope to fee corrected in another edition. Works of this 
kind are much read by young perfons, whofe tafte ought not 
to be vitiated.by examples of what is lowin fentiment, or vulgar 
in ftyle, ° 

9. 
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Art. CXI. Scottifh Scenery ; or, Sketches in Verfe, deferiptive of 
Scenes chiefly in the Highlands of Scotland. With Notes and 
Tllufirations. By James Cririe, D.D. Ornamented with Engras- 
ings, by W. Byrne, F.S. A. from Views painted by G. Walker, 
F.A.S.E. 4to. pp. 450. price 3/. 3s. Cadell and Davies. 
London. 1803. 


Wt recollect, many years ago, to have feen a manufcript 
‘VY hiftory of Wales, written by a comedian of Rofciad 
memory, during the intervals of leifure which his profeflion 
allowed him. ‘To our furprife, however, the fecond volume 
appeared in the form of blank verfe; and, on inquiring the 
caufe of this fingularity, we were told that the author had 
found profe compofition, from its being fo very eafy, grow 
wearifome and infipid ; and therefore, by making but a flight 
change in his ftyle, had ingenioufly contrived to vary the 
amufement, and heighten the exertion which he derived from 
his undertaking. Of this happy contrivance the North Britifh 
tourifts feem now to have availed themfelves. The number 
of thefe has, of late, fo greatly multiplied, elpecially finee the 
gates of the continent have been barred againit “ curious tra- 
vellers,” that it is no wonder they fhould have exhautted every 
{pecies of profe, and forced Dr. C. to the refource of our in- 
ventive comedian. Pennant led the way, with his eafy mif- 
cellaneous narrative. Johnfon followed, with his fententious 
{plendour of morofe morality ; and Bozzy, who attended like 
his dog, prefented us with the crumbs which had fallen from 
his mafter’s table. Anderfon and Knox addreffed their tours 
to political ceconomifts; Saint Fond and Jamieion to mine- 
ralogifts ; Gilpin and Stoddart to ftudents of the picturefque ; 
Mrs. Murray, to the fifters of the blue ftocking ; Campbell, 
to lovers of ftatiftical information ; and, an anonymous trayel- 
ler, whofe work has juft been advertifed, to fportfmen. It 
was referved for Dr. C. to try a new path, and to verfify, if 
not to diverfify, the journal of his excurfion. The trial was 
a fatr one, though, except perhaps in its application to Scot- 
land, not altogether original. Horace has given us a poetical 
trip to Brundufium ; and Addifon and Goldimith have couched 
in verfe the ideas which their travels fuggefted; nor would 
Dr. C., in our opinion, have a¢ted injudicioufly by imitating 
thefe models, if not in the humourous or moral ftrain, which 
he might deem foreign from his purpofe, at leaft in the fize of 
his tketches. 

Defcriptive poetry foon fatigues the reader ; nor can fplen- 
did talents, A thus exerted, prevent his attention from 


relaxing. For-the truth of this remark, we appeal to the 
admirers 
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admirers of Thomfon or Cowper. Who can avoid occafional 
languor from the protracted pencil-work even of thefe inimi- 
table and original painters of nature? Who does not feel 
himfelf rife into a purer and more animating element—the 
native element of the mind—when he pafles from their deli- 
neations of material forms to thofe human aétions and inte- 
refis, quorum pars magna fumus? In arranging a {cale of their 
beauties, who would not affign a higher place to Lavinia or 
Mufidora, . to Crazy Kate, the Ww oodman, or the Waggoner, 
than to the pictures, exquifite as they are, of the vernal or 
autumnal afpeét of creation, or even of the imitative works 
of man, the flower garden and the vineyard? The greatett 
adiniver of dramatic fpeétacles could not be long contented 
with mere fcenery, nor patiently fit for five hours in a theatre 
where no entertainment was ofiéred but a fucceflion of woods 
and grottos differently grouped, without any exhibition of 
human actors. If general defcriptions of natural beauty are 
apt to pall, though of thefe every eye is equally qualified to 
judge, much more will this effect be produced by portraits of 
individual feenes where the exa¢tnefs of refemblance, which 
is half their merit, can only be appreciated by thofe who are 
acquainted with the original objects. Picturefque countries, 
it muft alio be obferved, which confift of mountain and valley, 
have more famenefs in verbal defcription than thofe whole 

variety proceeds from the hand of man; and, hence, we have 
experienc ed fome portion of ennui in following a tourift from 
one Swifs lake to another, where, like the merchant who in- 
creafed the {plendour of his table by more beef and pudding, 
he can only ferve up to us frefh courfes of wood and water. 
Thele confiderations may account and apologize for our ool 
ing tome fatigue,as we accompany our author, through 2 
pages, along ‘the locks and rivers of the Highlands, - who te 
features can have as little variety in defcription as they have 
in nature. We have ourtelves wandered over the fcenes which 
Dr. C. celebraies, and have been firuck with the fimilarity 
which many of them exhibit. The Perththire lakes, in par- 
ticular, feem all of one family ; and the fame defcription, 
with a few flight changes, would ferve for Lock Tay, Lock 
Rannock, or Lock Larn. Where it is impoifible to be alw uys 
charaéteriftic, compreffion fhould be ftudied ; and this was 
more defirable in the prefent work, of which we confider the 
excellent plates as a prominent part, and the fketches in verle 
as explanatory notices annexed to them. 

Dr. C. fecms to have choien his route with judgment, 
being that which, by the fhorteft courfe, conduéts the tra- 
veller through feenes the richeft in romantic beatty. ,Set- 
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ting out from Edinburgh by Queensferry, and giving a fketch 
of the furrounding difiriét, he proceeds to Kinrofs, where the 
lake and cattle of Lochleven offer objects of intereft to the 
artift and the hiforian. Crofling the beautiful valley of Stra- 
theam, and following that of Perth, he enters the Highlands, 
through the {pacious. gate of the Grampians, which is formed 
by the T ay, at Dunkeld. Purfuing his journey through Athole, 
Hreadalbane, Argyle, and Dumbarton, a fuc .ceflion of the 
nobleft landicapes conduéts him again to the Lowlands, at Giaf- 
gow. From this city he traces the Clyde upwards to its cata- 
racts, with a defcription of which he clofes his poem. Loch 
Kettrin, one of the Perthfhire lakes, which is an exception 
to what was remarked of the reft, its feenery being beauti- 
fully irregular and multiform, forms the title of an additional 
piece, 
' Of Dr. C.’s talent for defcription, we fhall now enable our 
readers to judge by a few extracts. 
The following is his piéture of the famous pafs of Rilli- 
eranky : 
“ On the right, the mountain-fteep afcends, 

Heathclad and wild; while, waving in the wind, 

The featter’d birches mock the fweeping blatt ; 

Deep fiuks the rocky wooded glen below, 

And clofe conceals the darkly-rolling ftream : 

Abrupt, beyond, the craggy mountains rife, 

Skirted with wood, through which is frequent feen 

The grey rock, frowning with its dufky brow, 

Then, wilder ftill, afcends the barren heath.” —(p. 51.) 


We fhall next quote a paflage where, quitting the delinea- 
tion of individual feenes, our “author in ulges a general re- 
flection on the pleafures we derive from the perception of 
natural beauty : 


What countlefs fweets kind nature fpreads around! 
To glad the human heart, attun’d to hear 

The mufic of the grove, or falling ftream ; 

The fighing breeze, or loud-refounding main :— 
To view the changeful fky; the grateful change 
Of eve and morn, of feafons as they roll ; 

The cultivated plain, the mountain wild, 

The mift flow-creeping round its rocky brow, 

Or level, refting in the humble vale, 
‘Mumin’d by the fun; while rocks and trees, 

On hills and mountains, rais’d in purer air, 

Enjoy a bright unclouded fky ferene. 

The waving ; wood, and winding river full, 

The mofs-grown rock, or verdant fwelling mound, 
Old ocean wild, with heaving billows fwell’d, , 
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And fhips fwift wafted o’er his yielding wave, 
Cities, and towns, and villas, rife to view :— 
Bright is the gold that gilds the rifing morn, 
The purple rich that tkirts the evning tky, 
The full-orb’d moon, feen through the branchy trees, 
The filver beam foft glaucing on the luke ; 
Vait the blue vault, with all its glory grac’d— 
The varied views of nature charm the foul, 
Augment her blifs, and raife her thoughts to God.” 
(p. 103.) 


Our laft extract fhall be a defcription of the fall of the 
Clyde, at Bonnington, in the form of an addrefs to the 
river: 

“ Along thy fhelving bed, from rock to rock, 
Thou roll’tt thy ftream, which thund’ring awful pours, 
While deep to deep calls with inceflant roar, 
And ftuns, with wild amaze, th’ aftonith’d ear. 
Thy buriting theets of broken water, white 
Or amber ting’d, from ftage to ftage rebound : 
Some twifted, curling, clofe, condens’d and tirong ; 
Some fpreading thin, and beauteous in their form, 
But dreadful in their force, fend forth the {pray 
Which, like a drizzling mitt, flowly afcends 
O’er thy hear clifis and lofty waving oaks,” (p. 141.) 


Dr. C. frequently enfeebles his ftyle by a fort of direétion- 
poft particularity “ on the right,” “on the left,” &c.; and 
by an accumulation of fynonvmous epithets. Of thefe, he 

7 - , 
fometimes places one before, and one after, the noun; which 
pes p ’ ’ 
has an awkward effect, as “ high mountain wild,” “ princely 
manfion fair,” “ hard by, Loch Orr, at hand.” In other pat- 
fages he finks too near the regions of profe: 


& be thine the bounding deer, 
With all the diff’rent forts of {maller game.” (p. 190.) 


“ The cappercailly, too, hath alfo failed.” (p. 211.) 


The names of places which are colloquially familiar to the 
ear, when metrically crowded together, injure the dignity and 
break the charm of verfe. We are told that certain ancient 
geographers were fo fattidioufly ferupulous about the melli- 
fluence of their ftyle, that they facriticed truth to the found 
of a fentence, and excluded from their catalogue of countries 
all thofe which had barfh and unmufical names. Our author 
is chargeable with no fuch culpable delicacy ; but gives us, 

“ Greenock and Gouroek, feen 
Acrofs the flood; Port Glafgow, ‘Renireu old; 
Glafgow afur, its fmoke and gilded fpires 
Scarce break the level horizontal line. 
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Nearer Dumbarton’s wondrous rock and hills, 
Dumbuck, Dunfin, and, ’mid the tide, Ardmore.” 

(p. 102.) 
The offenfive effeé of thefe founds may, perhaps, in part, 
arife from a circumftance noticed by Mr.™‘Kenzie in the 
Mirror, where he obferves, that “ there is a fort of claflic pri- 
vilege in the names of places in London which does not ex- 
tend to thofe in Edinburgh. The Canongate is almofit as 
long as the Strand, but it will not bear the comparifon upou 
paper; and Blackfriars-Wynd can never vie with Drury-Lane 
in point of found, however they may rank in the article of 
chaliity.”. Though this obfervation may in fome degree be 
applicable to the two countries, as well as to their capitals, 
yet we think a catalogue even of Middlefex villages could 
hardly be rendered poetical; and therefore Thomfon has care- 
fully avoided fuch a nomenclature, in his beautiful defcription 
of the profpeét from Norwood. Even our veneration for 
every thing which is feen through the veil of a dead lan- 
guage, can make us find no charm nor fymptom of inipiration 

in fuch lines as thefe :- 
“Alcandrumque, Haliumque, Noémonaque, Prytanimque.” 
VIRGIL. 
“ Buccay te, ExaQyy te nas Adytias iparewas.” Homer. 


Lifts of names, it fhould therefore appear, even when ar- 
ranged by the Mantuan or Mzonian Mufe, can rife but little 
above profes and, though the fubje¢t may render them ne- 
ceflary, yet, like a difcord in harmony, they fhould be art- 
fully managed, and thofe only introduced which are neither 
vulgar nor grating tothe ear ; for, a felection which is impro- 
per in the geographer may be meritorious in the poet. 

Dr. C., perhaps from inadyertence, fometimes ufes Alex- 
andrine lines, which are generally reje¢ted in blank verfe. 


“ And boats and oars adrift, prevented all purfuit.” © (p. 24.) 
“ Nor Roman virtue e’er more formidable frown’d.” (p. 151.) 


Poets are often apt to extend too far fome favourite image, 
and thus to make it produce a feeling the reverfe of what they 
with. When Dr,C., through feveral pages, perfonifies the ftorm 
into a gigantic genius, and reprefents him, in the following 
lines, alternately drinking and difcharging, we could not re- 
fift au untimely recolleétion of Gulliver working his fire-engine 
egainit the palace of Lilliput :— 

* From the vaft Atlantic’s waves 
Exhaufilefs depth he draws fill freth fupplies ; 
O02 Hence 
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Hence oft he deluges the Weftern thores, 
And {weeps their harvett’s fairelt hopes away.” (p. 69.) 


Thefe defects, which are all of the minute kind, we have 
noticed, with the hope that, if our author has an opportunity, 
he will correct them in a fecond edition. 

Dr. C. has made a judicious and entertaining felection of 
notes and illufirations, chietly from Fordun, Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis, Wheatly, Dalrymple, Sir John Sinclair, and fome 
other authors. 

The plates which adorn this fplendid volume are from the 
pencil of Mr. Walker and the graver of Mr. Byrne. The 
original drawings will {peak for themfelves, as, we are in- 
formed, they are now publicly exhibited for fale: and, though 
the abilities of Mr. Byrne are too well known to require any 
encomium from us, yet we cannot forbear acknowledging the 
pleafure we have received from the elegan¢ge and delicacy of 
thefe engravings. ‘The view of Edinbargh, which ferves as 
a frontifpiece, has been taken from a well-chofen ftation, and 
embraces a great variety of ftriking objeéts. No perfon, who 
has feen that romantic city, could be at a lofs to recognife it 
in this delineation ; though we think the cattle is brought fo 
much forward, that it would be impoffible to conceive it ata 
diftance of nearly twe miles from Holyroodkoule, which forms 
the foreground. The view of Dumbarton is the bef reprefen- 
tation we have met with of that grotefque and fingular fcene: 
it is taken from a point which introduces, with much effect, 
both the Leven and the Clyde, and their junction at the bate 
of the rock. Bothwell Cattle, Killin, the falls of Bruar, and 
thofe of the Clyde, are alfo finely executed. We have feldom 
oblerved water more naturally initated by engraving than in 
the view of Sionebyres; atid, in that of the river Moute, the 
imitation of rock is equally firiking. Dunkeld and Taymouth 
are, in general, pourtrayed with fidelity; but, in the former, 
the hills do not appear fufficiently wooded, and, in the lat- 
ter, the artift has rather failed in marking with dittinétnefs 
the difference ef width between the lake and the river which 
iffues from it. The views of Inverary and Loch Kettrin are 
dittinguifhed by delicacy of engraving. Thote of Blair and 
Loch-Lomond deferve fimilar praife ; though they may perhaps 
appear to fome, who recollect the peculiar features of theie 
romantic landfcapes, deficient in characteriftic force. 

Upon the whole, the engravings, which we think the beft 
we have feen, as einbellifhments to any volume of travels 
through Scotland, may compeniate for what is defeétive in 
the poetical -part of the work, and render it an agrécable ad- 

s dition 
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dition to the library of perfons of tafte, efpecially of thofe 
who have already vitited, or who propofe to vilit, the fcenery 
which it deicribes. 








Art.CXII. Commentaries on Clafical Learning. By the Rev. D. H. 
Urquhart, M.A. Prebendary of Lincoln, &c. 8vo. pp. 539. 
Price 8s. Cadelland Davies, London. 1803. 


4 ie prefent age has been uncommonly fertile in bold 
{fpeculations and novel opinions. Ancient cuftoms and 
habits have of late years been fubjected to the mofi rigorous 
examination ; and a multitude of theorifts have feemed to vie 
with each other in the peremptorinefs of their condemnation 
of the inftitutions of our anceftors. The conduct of our Uni- 
verfities, and of our public fehools, has, among other topics 
of inquiry, been fubmitted to the touch-fione of the new phi- 
lofophy ; and an opinion has confequently been difleminated, 
vith no common degree of pertinacity, that the purfuit of 
claflical knowledge tends to narrow the intellect, by confining 
the attention to words which ought to be betiowed upon 
things. : 

Whether in any particular feminary of public education 
learning is imprudently cultivated to the exclufion of fcience, 
it is not our prevince te inquire. But we heartily concur with 
Mr. Urquhart in deprecating the {pread of that {pirit of con- 
ceit which induces fo many of our contemporaries to vilify the 
writing of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and to repreient 
that time as, in a manner, thrown away, which is dedicated to 
the fiudy of the learned languages. The period when claflical 
literature was neglected in Europe, was a period of darkneis and 
barbarifin ; and the renovation of the intellectual powers of 
civilized man is to be dated from the time when the precious 
relics of antiquity were cleared from the accumulated duft of 
ages, and circulated from fcholar to fcholar throughout the 
precincts of Italy. We cannot, therefore, confent to make 
the dangerous experiment of again configning to oblivion the 
lucubrations of men of the mott fplendid talents, whiltt we 
recollect that the period of their lofs is commenturate witi the 
reign of ignorance, and that their recovery was the immediate 
precurifor of meutal light. 

We were, therefore, nota little gratified by perceiving that 
Mr. Urquhart has devoted the firft fection of his work to an 
expofition of the advantages of claflical literature. This fec- 
tion contains many judicious y peg and a great variety 
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of curious and interefting facts. In demonftrating the utility 
of claffical learning to the divine, the lawyer, and the ftatef- 
man, Mr. Urquhart is at once argumentative and eloquent. 
We are forry, however, to obferve, that his zeal in a good 
caufe has carried him fomewhat too far, and that he has weak- 
ened the effect of his argument by endeavouring to prove too 
much. For inftance ; in recommending the ftudy of the claf- 
fics to the phyfician, he intimates that the medical ftudent will 
derive from that ftudy much inftruction in the practice of me- 
dicine. This pofition will, if we miftake not, be pofitively 
denied by the luminaries of Edinburgh ; who will intorm Mr. 
Urquhart, that in point of philofophical inveftigation the 
moderns have fo far outftripped the ancients, that the opi- 
nions of the latter on matters of {cience are now poe 
merely as objects of curiofity, and notas fources of inftruction. 
And, though a military fcholar may underftand the narrations 
of Polybius and Ceefar much more accurately than the ftu- 
dious reclufe, we doubt whether the modern foldier will derive 
much advantage from the moft minute acquaintance with the 
tactics of the Greeks and Romans. Mr. Urquhart’s differta- 
tion on ancient mufic is certainly entertaining; but to the 
mufician, as a mufician, it does not point out any advantages 

to be derived from claflical learning. 
We apprehend, however, that though it fhould be con- 
ceeded, that # man may command an army, or play with 
biilliant execution upon a mufical infirument, or even ac- 
juire confiderable fkill in the healing art without fathoming 
the depths of claflical erudition; yet we have {ufficient ground 
to recommend the fiudy of the works of the Greek and Roman 
writers, as containing exemplars, from the contemplation of 
which we derive the principles of juft tafte, and correétnefs in 
compofition. Till it be demonfizated that thefe principles are 
of uo value, we fhall retain our veneration for the writings of 
Homer and of Pindar, of Virgil and of Horace, and of the 
other ornaments of antiquity. Believing, as we do, that thefe 
writings are the emanations of minds endued with the nicett 
perception of beauty, order, and fublimity, we regard them 
as fit objects for the attentive examination of every one who 
can command the requifite leifure, whatever his profeflion or 
‘occupation may be : and we doubt not, that they who ftudy 
them with fufficient diligence to imbibe even a moderate por- 
tion of their {pirit, will find an an:ple reward in the gratifica- 
tion of that love of excellence which feems to be inherent in 

the nature of man. 

in the firictures which we have made upon Mr. Urquhart’s 
remarks on the advantages of claffical literature, we truft that 
4 we 
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we have not tranfgreffled the bounds of candour ; as in that 
cate we fhould be guilty of making an ungrateful return for the 
almoft unmixed pleafure with which we have perufed the re- 
mainder of his volume. The objeét which he had in view in 
its compofition he thus ftates at the end of his firft feétion ; 

“ At the outfet of this inquiry, I with precifely to ftate the mo- 
tive which has induced me to enter upon it, left fuch of my readers 
as might expeét to find the laborious inveftigations of the commen- 
tator, or the acute obfervations of the critic, in this work, fhould be 
difappointed and difgufted by the perufal of it. My fole purpofe is 
to enforce an important truth,—the utility ofa liberal education to 
individuals and to fociety. If perfons of each fex, ahd of various 
ages and conditions, fhall find their accefs to this difeuffion ren- 
dered more eafy by its being conducted in our vernacular language, 
and divefied of all parade of learning ; and if literary men fhall not 
difdain to approve a work which, having that object i in view, has 
aflumed a popular air ; their fuffrages will vindicate the nature of 

y plan, and their candour will palliate the defeéts of its exe- 
pe 

In the purfuance of this defign, Mr. Urquhart has given a 
brief account of the principal Greek and Roman write rs, com- 
prizing fuch anecdotes of their lives as have furvived the wreck 
of ages, and critical obfervations on their general ftyle and 
manner, noticing their peculiar merits and detects, and occa- 
fionally illuftrating his remarks by quotations from approved 
Englifh verfions of their works. ‘In the execution of his plan, 
he has accomplifhed all at which he profeffes to aim. He has 
given fuch a iketch of the characteriftics of the great matficrs 
of claflical compofition, as is well calculated to allure the 
youthful ftudent to bend his attention to ther writings. He 
has communicated, without oftentation, the refult of much 
reading and laborious refearch; and we think it not the 
llighteft praife due to his book, that its ftyle is ¢lear and 
unafieéted. 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Urquhart’s manner of treating the 
fubjeéts which occur to his notice in the courfe of thefle Com: 
mentaries, we fhall quote his account of Horace. 

“ HORACE. 

“ Q. Horatius Flaccus was born at Venufia, fixty-five years be- 
fore Chrift. His father, though only a freedman, by fome faid to 
have been a collector of taxes, by others a fifhmonger, gave him 
the moft liberal education, and received from him the well-earned 

tribute of filial gratitude. The rudiments of learning he acquired 
under the beft teachers at Rome; and his education was completed 
by an attendance on the lectures ‘of the firft philofophers at Athens. 
To talents of the brighteft kind, he joined an eager and affiduous 
application : it is no wonder therefore that we find in him an all- 
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accomplifhed fcholar. Unfortunately for his military rather than 
his literary fame, he became a tribune to Brutus; for, when he had 
difgraced himfelf by his cowardice at the battle of Philippi, he en- 
tirely abandoned the profeflion of arms, and applied himfelf to the 
cultivation of poetry. In an age when genius was refpected by the 
great, he was recommended and introduced by Virgil and Varius 
to the emperor and his minifter; and the liberal patronage they 
afforded him, vindicates the warm panegyric with which he repays 
their favour. : 

“ He died at about the age of fifty-fix ; and his end was proba- 
bly accelerated by the lofs of Maecenas, whom he furvived only a 
few weeks, and near whofe tomb he was interred. He declared 
Augufius his heir, but was too weak to be able to affix a fignature 
to his will, 

“ The works of this incomparable author, equally the delight of 
our earlier and maturer years, our companion in retirement and 
our afiociate at the feftive board, have fo often been the theme of 
commentators, paraphrafers, critics, and admirers, that it is not 
eafy to difcover a fingle beauty in them which has at this late pe- 
riod been unexplored. On the prefent occafion nothing néw mutt 
be expected; but the coftemplation and the praife of acknowledged 
excellence can fcarcely produce fatigue by repetition. 

* Tlorace, perceiving that Lucilius had wandered very frequently 
from his fubjeét, that he was negligent in his compofition and in- 
correct in his metre, aimed to avoid the faults of his predecefior. 
But the peeuliar excellencies of his fatires, are the utility of his 
moral precepts and the delicacy of his raillery. If we find in them 
no poetical harmony, the defect is amply compenfated by merit of 
a fuperior kind. 

“ With the keeneft ridicule they purfue the follies and put to 
fhame the vices of mankind. In this, Horace found no model 
amongtt the Greeks, nor any one worthy of imitation amongft 
his own countrymen. Where fhall we meet, in a profane writer, bet- 
ter initructions how to regulate human defires ; to diftinguifh truth 
from falfhood, ideas fronr realities ; and to remove all hurtful pre- 
judices from the mind? Whoever reads them without reforming 
his errors, is in the tituation of the invalid who renders his malady 
incurable by refuling to apply the antidote. 

“ Inthe common acceptation of the term, Horace was not an 
Epicurean : for, moderation in defires, that mother of wifdom, and 
w pure confcience, the foundation of happinefs, he earnettly and 
frequen‘ly exhorts his followers to maintain. To be indulgent to 
others and fevere to ourfelves, are hinges of his moral precepts, He 
fpeaks with rapture of the pleafure of retirement ; of the attractions 
of friend{hip; cf the delights of a rural and peaceful life ; and of 
the love ef our country. : 

“ In the firft book of the fatires it is his obvious endeavour to 
eradicate vice ; and in the fecond to difpel thofe prejudices which 
infeft the human mind. Such only isthe epicurifm of Horace, 
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« The epittles are an appendix to the fatires: they not only ex- 
hibit a forcible ftyle of writing, but contain a valuable fyftem of 
ethics. Socrates refuted before he taught, well knowing that the 
ground ought firft to be cleared from weeds before it be fown with 
corm. The fatires are the purifiers of paffion, and the epiftles are 
the lefions of virtue to fill up the vacancies in the mind. His ad- 
drefies to Mecenas are not the language of a mean parafite, but the 
effufions of a grateful heart to its benefactor. The minifter when 
dying recommended him to his prince in thefe few remarkable 
words: “ Remember Horace, as you would remember me.” Au- 
guftus, in a letter to the poet, upbraids him for concealing from 
pofterity in his writings their intimate friendthip; and hence he . 
tukes occafion to write that fine epiftle to him, beginning with the 
words, ‘ Cum tot fuftineas.’ 

“ By a critic it has been obferved, that his epifiles are amongft 
the moft valuable productions of antiquity. That except thofe of 
the fecond book, and one or two in the firit, they are of the fami- 
liar kind, abounding in moral fentiments and j-dicious obfervations 
on life and manners. He had cultivated his judgment with great 
application; and his tafte was guided by an intuitive perception of 
moral beauty, aptitude, and propriety. 

“ Tlorace has been accufed of being a courtier: but when do we 
find in him the buttle, the inquietude, the love of place and of 
power, incident to that character ? 

“ It thould alfo be remembered, that thofe who detefted the pro- 
fcriptions of O¢tavius, efteemed the government of Auguftus: it 
would be injuftice to Horace and to Virgil to reproach them for hav- 
ing celebrated a reign which for forty years conftituted the happineis 
of Rome, and procured to Auguftus, after his death, the fears and 
regrets of the whole empire. 

“ Horace was particularly introduced here to take his place, 
and a diftinguithed one he may claim, amongtt the writers of Ro- 
man fatire; bub as it was impoflible not to confider him at the fame 
time in the light of a moral teacher, fo it may be right to contem- 
plate him as a lyric poet in the prefent view, rather than under a 
diftinct head. From the foundation of Rome till the time of Au- 
guitus, the Romans had no other lyric poetry than their firtt extem- 
porary eflays, the hymns of the Salii, which were a collection of 
{ongs chanted by the priefts as early as thereign of Numa in honour 
of great men. He was therefore the firft, and, properly {peaking, 
the only lyric poet among the Romans; and we cannot fufficiently 
admire his happy imitations of all the models which the Greeks 
afiurded him. He refembles, at pleafure, Alexwus, Stefichorus, and 
Sapphy. If he mutt yield to Pindar, he is unqueftionably fuperior 
to Anacreon ; and his inferiority to the Theban has by fome critics 
been attributed to the defects of the Roman mufic, which, unlike 
the Grecian, could not accommodate itfelf to the proper divifions 
of the ode. They had no inftrument but the flute, the lyre, and 
the fiftrum, lately imported from Egypt. 
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“ In Horace are combined the poet, the critic, the moral philo- 
fopher, and the man of the world. The ode, which was a fhort 
poem compofed for the harp and admitted every kind of verfe, 
allowed alfo every fort of fubject. 

“ His odes are pathetic, heroic, and amatory.; the feventeenth 
of the fecond book is of the firft kind, and was written during the 
latt illnefs of Maecenas. “ Cur me querelis exanimas tuis?’ it has 
been well obferved of him, that he has given to a rough language 
the tender and delicate modulations of the Eafiern fong; that in 
variety of fentiment and felicity of expreffion he is f{uperior to every 
competitor of either nation. Elegant without affectation, and mo- 
rai even in the midit of gaiety. 

“ Ofthe heroic odes, one of the mofi celebrated is that to For- 
tune, where he invokes ler, and recommends Auguitus and the 
Romans to her care. He deplores the civil war and the general 
corruption of manners. Some ideas contained in this ode, begin- 
ning, “0 Diva, gratum que regis Antium,” are taken from the 
twelfth of Pindar’s Olympics. ‘The poet feems here divinely in- 
fpired. He mounts into the heavens; he defcends to the thades 
below to fly with Fortune around, through, and over the fea. On 
afudden he reprefents her under a formidable appearance, and de- 
pictures Neceflity with its dreadful engines. Then he gives her a 
more pleafing retinue, Hope and Fidelity. He exhibits her mourn- 
ing inthe palaces of great men who have been difgraced; he marks 
the condutt of falfe friends at her departure, “ who watch the fign to 
hate ;” and finally he recommends Auguttus to her partial care. 

‘“* Horace has about thirty amorous odes, which evince the fine 
and delicate tatie of which he was pofiefied. They are original 
compofitions, having no models in other poets: they are chefs- 
d’ceuvres polifhed by the fineft tafte. The fubject of them is equally 
pleafing in all languages, and amongft every refined people. In the 
ode to Pyrrha, “ Quis multa gracilis,” &c. there is a mixture of 
fweetnefs and reproach, of praife and fatire, which has always been 
the lite of this fpecies of commerce, and the bafis of the converfation 
of lovers. Scaliger cails this ode the purett nectar. 

“ In his addres to Venus, ‘ O Venus, regina Cnidi Paphique,’ the 
poet difplays the tranfcendency of his talents in a few lines beautiful 
and delectable beyond a parallel. 

“*Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi,’ has the fpirit and foftnefs of Sappho; 
and the dialogue between Horace and Lydia is a poem confecrated 
io the Graces. 

‘“« Tlorace can equally inflame the mind by his enthufiafm, and 
calm it by his philofophy. Whence can fironger arguments for 
contentment be drawn than are contained in his admirable ode to 
Dellius? In no uninfpired writer was the thortnefs of life ever de- 

i¢tured in more tiriking colours. It contains the difparagement of 
wealth and the confolation of poverty: and if pertect equanimity 
gould be attained by reafon and reflection, the {weet ftrains of the 
poet would infullibly produce it. 


“ His 
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“ Tlis hymn to the praife of the gods and of illuftrious men is 
diated by the pureft infpiration; and the ode written at the cele- 
bration of the fecular games by the command of the emperor, when 
three whole days and nights were devoted to the feftival, may claim 
the pelm when put in competition with the fineft compofitions of 
the Greeks. 

“ In the art of Poetry, which has been fo ably criticifed that I 
forbear to add an opinion which would have no weight, Horace 
vindicates his choice of lyric poetry, while he gives rules for the 
condué of the drama. In this poem fome readers have found an 
‘ unity of defign and accuracy of compofition, while others confider 
it as containing only an unconnected fet of precepts written with 
view to reform the Roman flage.’ 

“ Upon the whole he feems to unite in himfelf the excellencies 
of Anacreon and of Pindar: he has the gaiety of the one and the 
enthufiafm of the other. ‘The Theban bard, by dwelling for ever 
on the fame fubject, retains always the fame tone ; but Horace has 
all tones, and every one in perfection. When he takes his lyre, 
and is ieized with the poetic {pirit, he isat once either tranfported 
into the council ef the gods, to the ruins of Troy, or to the fummit 
of the Alps; and his mufe always rifes to the fubject which in(pires 
it. He ig majeftic in Olympus, and charming with his miftrefs. It 
cofts him no more to paint with traits fublime the foul of Cato or of 
Regulus, than enchantingly to fing the careffes of Lalagé or the co- 
quetries of Pyrrha. 

“ Such was Horace, the delight of his contemporaries and of 
every man of learning and of tafte in every fubfequent age. 

“ He is the’ author, of all antiquity, who feems to have made the 
happiett union of the gentleman and the fcholar,—whofe genius was 
expanded by culture, and whofe excellent education would have 
availed litthe but for the treufcendency of his natural endow- 
ments, 

“ Ifthe parent of a numerous family were to perceive his houfe 
on fire, and that he had the power to fave only one child from de- 
firuction, his equal affection would forbid difcrimination or choice, 
and the firft who prefented himfelf to his arms would be fecure of 
his protection, But if the art of printing had uot happily precluded 
the poflibility of a fimilar accident ever happening to the works of 
the ancients, and a conflagration more terrible than that of Alex- - 
audria {hould threaten to involve them in one general ruin,—where 
is the feholar of tafte who would not pafs by a crowd of poets, 
orators, and hittorians, with all the voluminous lumber of com- 
mentators and critics, in order,to refcue his favourite Horace from 
the flames ?” 

We have found Mr. Urquhart in general very accurate in 
his faéis: but we oblerve, that in his account’ of Quintilian 
and of Lucretius, he has fallen into an error in ftyling Poggio 
Bracciolini, who had the good fortune to difcover the long-loft 
works of thofe writers in a tower of a German monafiery, a 
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“ monk of Florence.” Poggio never belonged to any monaf- 
tic order ; and thongh he is generally claffed among the Flo- 
rentine writers, he was born at Terra Nuova near Arezzo. 

We prefume that the ftrange affertion, that the world was 
deprived of the Inftitutes of Quintilian for no longer a fpace 
of time than fifty years (fee p. 476), is to be imputed, not to 
incorreétnefs on the part of Mr. Urquhart, but to an accident 
of the prefs. 





Art. CXIII. The Soldier’s Daughter ; a Comedy, in Five A@s. By 
A. Cherry. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. Phillips, London 1804. 


HE principal character of this bufy comedy is Frank 
A = Heartall, a gay, thoughtlefs young man, who follows 
the inpulfe of the moment ; but whofe heart is untainted by 
vice, and open to every generous impreflion. He fuddenly 
falls in love with the widow Cheerly, a lady of {prightly 
manners, who has juft made her firft appearance in the me- 
tropolis. In the progrets of his addretles to Mrs. Cheerly, 
he is obfiructed by the artifice of Ferret, a defigning and 
avaricious merchant, who does every thing in his power to 
embroil him with his uncle Governor Heartall, a rich old 
humourift, whofe paffionate and capricious temper gives no 
{mall zeft to the icenes in which he makes his appearance. 
At the fame time that Ferret thus attempts to ruin young 
Heartall, he alfo.endeavours to perfuade old Malfort that his 
fon, who during his father’s abfence in India had, by impru- 
dencies, involved himfelf in mercantile difficulties, was no- 
where to be found, and that he had in all probability fallen a 
viétim to his deipondency. In confequence of the widow 
Cheerly, and young Malfort and his wife, refiding in the fame 
lodging houfe, he contrives to infufe a fulpicion ito the mind 
of the hufband, that the vifits of Heartall to the widow are 
in reality intended for his wife. In confequence of this fuf- 
picion, young Malfort challenges Heartall, and thus unwit- 
tingly promotes the wicked views of Ferret, who withes no- 
thing fo much as the removal of either, or, if poflible, of both 
ot them. But by the unexpected arrival of old Malfort from 
{ndia. and other circumftances, his villainy is detected ; and 
the play coucludes, of courfe, with the union of the widow 
and young Heartall, and the refioration of young Malfort 
and his amiable wife to a ftate of comfort and affluence. 

The characters of this comedy, with the exception of Mrs. 
Malfort, are ftrongly marked : the dialogue is iprightly and 
well kept up. In fome parts, however, it is too pompous, Mr, 
Cherry’s 
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Cherry’s fentences occafionally moulding themfelves into 
blank verfe. He has fkillfully taken advantage of the mili- 
tary fpirit of the times to introduce divers fentiments which 
could not fail to excite the applaufe of a Britifh audience ; 
but independently of thefe temporary allufions, there is, in 
our opinion, a fufficient fund of merit in this play to juttify 
the fuccefs which it has experienced in reprefentation. 

Asa fpecimen of Mr. C.’s dramatic talents, we (hall ex- 
tract, for the benefit of our country-readers, a fcene from 
the fecond ac: 

Enter Governor Heartail. 

Ferret. Good-morrow, Governor! 

Gov. Ah! old Ferret; how d’ye do? 

Fer. In my old way, Governor; well and hearty: but you—you 
look charmingly ! 

Gov. Do 1?—You know that’s not true! I do not look charm- 
ingly. Pthaw! I hate your falfe compliments !—Well, old Ferret ! 
when have you feen my nephew? What do you know of young 
Scapegrace ? 

Fer. Humph! Nothing: that is—nothing particuler. 

Gov. Then you do know nothing; for every thing he does is 
particular. The ftrongeft reafons I have for admiring the rafcal 
are his particularities—Sometimes he is particularly civil—at 
others particularly infolent; now he is overcome by fome poor 
wretch’s particular diftrefs, and particularly happy if he can re- 
licve it; he is particularly volatile upon all occafions that are not 
particular; and particularly miferable when | appear to be parti- 
cular with him. 

Fer. But when he fquanders large fums upon his particular fol» 
lies and charities—— 

Gov. 1 am fure he never keeps any particular account of tiem. 

Fer. "T'were better if he did. 

Gov. I fay no.—His open hand is his ledger, and his charities 
are regiftered on the hearts of the indigent. 

Tim. That account is clofed, Mr. Ferret: you had better turn 
over a new leaf. (Exit Timothy ). 

Fer. (looking after him) Puppy !—Well, Governor, you certainly 
have a right to approve or difapprove of your nephew’s condutt, 
as you think proper—’tis no bufinefs of mine. 

Gov. I know it. 

Fer. But were he my nephew, and had I feen him watching and 
ikulking after a poor innocent female from the country, unknown 
and unprotected in this great city; bribing landladies and fervants 
to get to her apartments 

Gor. How! what do you fay? (eagerly ). 

Fer. And on being difappointed there—fhocking the modefty of 
a poor afflicted married woman in the fame houfe, in which he 
was furprifed by her hufband, and called to fuch account as made 
tum cut a very filly figure. 

‘ Gon, 
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Gov. What !—Frank ? 

Fer. Nay, happy to part with a tolerable fum to quafh the affair, 
and reconcile the parties. 

Gov. My nephew? 

Fer, I think in fuch a cafe, his moral charatter is not fo highly 
eftimable as fawners or fyeophants would detcribe it to you.x—Nor 
does his conduct keep pace with the reputation neceflary for an 
Englifh merchant. 

Gov. It’s ‘a lie, old Ferret ;—I cannot believe it! (coolly). 

Fer. Yes, all are liars who do not paint this youth in all the 
glawing tints of fancied excellence! I know you could devour 
me now—give me to your dogs—becaufe I tell you your nephew 
is not an angel! 

Gov. No—you—you mifiake me; I wou’dn’t have him an angel ; 
but I would have him a man—an honeft man—one that could 
fet detraction at defiance. [would not have him a poor, petty, 
paltry cent. per cent. Gripus. I would have him, in the moft ex- 
tenfive fenfe of the word, an Englifh merchant !—a patriot citizen, 
with fkill and enterprize exerted to advance his country’s profpe- 
rity: and a heart and fpirit determined to maintain its honour. 

fer. Yet, while his wealth lafts, neither my advice, nor yours, 
nor the precepts of his late worthy father, which merely ferve 
him now as amufement for his diffolute companions, can check 
his career down the hill of folly. 

Gov. Laugh at the precepts of his father !—can he be fuch a 
profigate?—I'll give the raical up for ever!—My precepts, hea- 
ven knows, are fometimes whinifical enough, and perhaps de- 
ferve to be laughed at—yet not by nim, the dog!—But his father 
had a wife and fteady head; he was no weathercock, like me; 
he made his fortune at home at the defk, by black and white; 
damme, I had nothing nut blacks to make my fortune by!— 
Zounds, I’m as hot as cayenne or curry-powder—and if the rafcal 
were to come in my way now, I thould——( Enter Franx.—Ile 
runs into the Governor's open arms, who clafps him to his brea.) My 
dear, dear Frank! 

Frank. Uncle! deareft uncle—beft of uncles! 

Gov. (almoft crying) It’s a lie, you dog; I am the worft of 
uncles; for I prefs « profligate nephew to my bofom :—TI look in - 
his face, forget his villaiies; and, unlike a parent or a friend, | 
uphold an impudent fcoundrel, who deliberates the feduétion of 
an innocent ruftic creature, at the very moment that he is de- 
ftroying the peace of a diftrefled and wretched family. 

Prank. Me, uncle !—what, Mr. Ferret ?—Pooh, you are joking! 

Gor. Ouly look at the rafcal, now!—look at that face of inne-' 
cence '!—oh, you—you ugly hypocrite! 

Frank. Seducing rural innocence—deftroying the peace of fami- 
lies:—npon my. foul, Sir, thefe are ferious charges !—Hav'n't | 
committed murder too—fhot a bifhop’s coach-horfe, or fired 2 
eburch? 

Fer. Turn the matter as you pleafe, Sir—Did yon not, laft 
night, dodge trom the opera a lady to a houfe in Jermyn-fireet? 

Frank. 
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Frank. Yes, yes, I did; and a gentleman too.—O you fly oid 
poacher! 

— Eb !—what!—what’s all this? 

Fer. Can you deny that you have this day. again befet her 
lodgings, bribed her landlady, and 

Frank. Stop, my dear fellow, ftop! It’s all true; I plead guilty- 
fo tar; but curfe me if ever 1 opened my lips to her. She’s un 
angel, by heaven '—fire, water, ftone-walls, bolts, bars, grates, 
graves, or gates of adamant, fhall not prevent me from an inter- 
view with that divine, that fafcinating woman! 

Gov. What the devil! the fellow’s in the clouds ndw. 

Frank. O uncle! fuch a creature!—-Old flyboots there knows 
her well enough! (To Ferret). 

Fer. Sir, fuch obfervations are offenfive! the is above your 
calumny. 

Frank. 1 know it:—her mind is in her face—her eyes are mir- 
rors that refleét her foul—her lips are truth aud innocence; while 
each cheek prefents the modetft glow of health and virtue.—I die 
for her, by heaven! I will break through all forms, and 

Fer, Break through all forms? Aye, Sir; and infult with rude 
tibaldry the diftreffes of an unfortunate family lodged in the fame 
houfe. 

Frank. ’Tis falfe, by heaven !—I never yet entered the abode 
of the wretched to mock their miferies. 

Gov. Anfwer to the charge, Sir:—none of your heroics, but 
fpeak plainly. If you are a fcoundrel, tell me fo—prove your- 
{elf a rafcal, and I am fatisfied. 

Frank. This isa land of liberty, uncle, and I have no right 
criminate myfelf; however thus it was; you thall be my judge. 

Gov. Speak honeftly, you dog—for if the proof be only pretump- 
tive, ll hang you on it without benefit of clergy ! 

Frank. 1 am an odd fellow, uncle. 

Gov. You need not tell me that. 

Heart. 1 know you like me the better for it. 

Gov. It’s a lie !—but go on. 

Frank. At the Opera latt night I beheld an angel in company with 

old Cerberus there !!—(looking at Ferret.) I was almott mad, | 
own, and would have given half my fortune to have changed a fen- 
tence with her—the emblem of innocence and purity :—I watched 
her home—marked her lodgings—then drove to my houfe—talked 
to the clerks—-looked at the fupper table. Houfekeeper enquired 
if I withed for any thing particular? Yes, faid I, a charming crea. 
ture! The woman ftared. What will your honour have for iup- 
per? Old Ferret—about two and twenty.—fuch eyes—went to bed, 
tulled, tumbled, and dreamt of Arcadian beauties, theep-hooke, 
garlands of wild daifies—and old Ferrett:—this morning attacked 
ny fortrefs afrefh—it would not de—fuch a creature—her diftrefs 
brought tears into my eyes—the {weeteft little babe toomthe moft 
fa{ cinjating—and the man himfelf a gentleman to all intents and pur- 
potes, Over-whelmed with afiliction, and half-mad, my heart al- 
most 
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moft beat through my bofom; I could think of nothing—all was 
chaos—the angel-being—fuch a child—about two and twenty—my 
heart abfulutely torn betwecn love and fenfibility—fo that I began 
to—to—to—Upon my jou], uncle, I abfolutely forget what L have 
been talking about. 

Fer. Aye, you make a fine ftory of it! 

Gov. Why, what the devil are you at, Sir ?—Supping upon an old 
Ferret of two and twenty, and dreaming of fheep-hooks and daifies! 
~——Zounds, firrah! do you take me for a fool or a madman? 

Frank. Neither, my dear uncle, neither: but you muft not quar- 
rel with me for little irregularitics. When they become vices, con- 
fider them in their worft light, and kick me out of your doors! 

Gov. Hey! he begins to talk fenfe now! 

Frank. 1 own I feel mytelf inuitten with a woman, whofe honour- 
able alliance, from report, would not difcredit my family, and with 
your leave lam determined hunourably to purfue her. Is this fe- 
duction ? 

Gov. Humph! no. 

Frank. I have feen a beauteous woman bathed in the tears of mi- 
fery, and a man of honour driven, by misfortune, to defpair: if by 
ftretching my hand with what I could {pare, I have alleviated their 
calamities, have I in this act meditated the deftruction of their 
peace ? 

Gov. (feelingly.) No! 

Frank. Then where’s my offence, and what my punifhment ? 

Gov. This (embracing him )—live for ever in your uncle’s heart! 
you were your father’s lait legacy to his loving brother—an odd, 
choleric, impatient, foolith old tellow, who wifhes not to fee his ne- 
phew refemble the relative of any other man ;—if you were to be 
exactly what I would have you, you would be,—yes, you dog, you 
would be—damme, you'd be kicked out of fociety for not bearing 
a refemblance to any thingin human nature. (Shakes his hand.) 

Fer. Well, Governor, it makes me more than happy to fee you 
reconciled to your nephew. Iam naturally anxious—a plain man, 
you know: but youth will have its fling; and the more we check 
it in its career, perhaps the more refiive we find it. 

Frank. Right, Mr. Ferret; yet fly infinuations will fometimes 
warp the heart of benevolence, and the warm levity of youth can- 
not always juttily its tailings againit the cold cautions of premedi- 
tated hypocrify. Don’t be too anxious. Good morning, Sir!— 
(Looks feverely at Ferret, bows re/pectfully to his uncle, and exit.) 

Gov. Eh! what, what’s all that about hypocrify? I dan’t under- 
ftand hypocrify ! 

Fer. But I do (afide). Nor 1: your modern orators have a me- 
thod of faying anumber of hard words without much meaning.— 
Good day, Governor; I have bufinets. (Takes the Governor's hand }. 
Your nephew is a good lad,—but have an eye upon him! (Exit). 
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Art. CXIV. The Biter Bit ; or, Difcoveries difcovered in a Pam- 
phlet of certain Notable Difcoveries fuppofed to-be contained in a 
recent Work, intitled, The Elements of General Knowledge. By 
S. Nobody, of King’s College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 54; price 
1s. 6d. Hanwell and Parker, Oxford; and R. S. Kirby, 
London. 1804. 


M* Nobody appears “ in fuch a queftionable fhape” that 
we really cannot tell what to make of him. Of this, 
however, we are fure, that he is generis per fe, i. e. like no- 
body elfe. Authors, efpecially juvenile authors, generally 
entertain fome little degree of felt-partiality: but in defiance 
of this general principle, Mr. Nobody (p. 5) very compla- 
cently likens himfelf to a loufe! The comparifon may, for 
aught we know, be very juft; but we wot that if it (that is to 
fay, the comparifon aforefaid) had been generated in the 
head of a Reviewer, it would have given Mr. Nobody no finall 
otience. However this may be, we would not with to intrude 
into affairs of which, according to the maxim of Tvw$ csavroy, 
Mr. Nobody muft be the beft judge. We fhall therefore quit 
this notable fimile, without any further comment ; and proceed 
to obferve, that though, if there be any meaning in his title- 
page, Mr. Nobody fieps forth as the champion of Mr. Kett: 
he declares, p. 7, that his protege’s calculations .f the odd 
hours and minutes “ would be fufficient to give him a charac- 
ter,” —that his difcoveries (which is, being interpreted, blun- 
ders) “are founded,” not only “ on miftakes of the prefs,” but 
allo on “ occafional flips of the memory, obfture paflages, 
and a few unlucky contradictions.” And in fumming up his 
opinion of Mr. hett’s character, he informs us that “ he is a 
man of diftinguifhed talents and tafte, but, like all other great 
geniuses, earelefs and inaccurate.” What! the author or 
compiler of Elements of General Knowledge, confefledly a 
careleis and inaccurate writer! Mr. Nobody, p.5, fays that it 
is not eafy to conjecture what Mr. ht. will think of the work of 
Phileleutheros Oxonienfis. We imagine, however, that we 
can form a fhrewd guefs as to what he will think of Mr. No- 
body’s lucubrations. We are much miftaken if he will not 
exclaim, on the perufal of this pamphlet, 
“ Non tali auxilio nec defenforibus iftis 
“ Tempus eget.” 
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Arr. CXV. Homeri Carmina cum brevi Annotatione. Accedunt 
varie Leétiones et Objervationes veterum Grammaticorum cum 
noire etatis Criticd, Curante C.G. Heyne. Ilias. (Conti- 
nued from page 15.) 


HE fates of Homer and of Troy, the fubject of Homer's 
principal poem, have been made to refemble each other 

ina fingular manner. ‘The fiege of Troy was the moft cele- 
brated event in ancient ftory : it was contiantly referred to 
as an era in chronology, and furnifhed the mot interefting 
fubjects for the epic and dramatic Mufe. In like manner the 
Iliad and Odyiley were confidered by antiquity the genuine 
production of one great mind: they were re garded as a ftan- 
dard of excellence in compofition ; and fe arcely adoubt appears 
to have fuggelied itfelf in Greece or in Rome concerning the 
right of Homer to the merit of having produced them. At 
the diftance of 3000 years from the date of this memorable 
fiege, a veteran {cholar has ftarted forth, and denied not only 
the faét of the war, but the exiftence of any fuch city, at leatt 
in the fituation where geographers had unanimoufly concurred 
in placing ite Nearly at the fame tine appeared an elaborate 
work, calling in queftion the grounds upon which Homer had 
fo long been regarded as the ‘fole undifputed author of thete 
poems, and reprefenting him as at beft only one of the aad, 
who furnifhed materials which, in a fubfe quent age, were 
moulded into the form of two diftinét epic compotitions. The 
latter {pecies of {cepticiim is unqueftionably the more regfou- 
able of the two; becaufe the knowledge of certain arts may be 
jutily confidered as nec etary to the compofition and preferva- 
tion of a work confiderable in fize and uniform in arrangement; 
whereas noage can be alligned, in which the art of detiroying 
one another by fome fpecics of warfare has not been known 
among mankind. The latter, alfo, is the anly queftion which 
we are called upon to coulider; although we may obferve that 
itis in fome degree connected with the former. The Iliad and 
Odyiiey may not have been compoted in their prefent form by 
an individual :; but.if this were not the cafe, they muft have 
been moulded together from a collection of bardic fongs ; for 
they unqueftionably bear a very high ftamp of antiquity, "and 
exhibit confiderable unifor mity in “their language as well as 
matter. They appear as undoubtedly allufive to an event much 
celebrated at the time when they were written. We confefs 
ourtelves unable, upon any hypothefis, or by an? analogy, to 
account for the matter of thele extraordinary productions, 
unlefs the principal circumfiances de{cribed in them, but more 


particularly in the Iliad, be confidered of an hiftorical a: 
or 
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For the Odyfley, which, however, is in many effential parts 
connected with the other, it is reafonable to make fome allow- 
ance. The hero is there upon his travels; and travellers in 
allages have been prone to indulge the fertility of their ima- 
gination. 

~ Why Profeffor Heyne fhould have chofen to place his dif- 
fertations upon this important queftion at the very, end of his 
work, we can aflign no fatisfactory reafon, efpecially as he 
introduces them with the following jutt obfervation : 

“ His dictis ad difputationem de totius carminis argumento, 
ejufyue partibus, deducimur: que nifi antea fubtilius conttituta 
fuerit, temere judicia noftra feruntur five in reprehendendo five in 
juudando carmine Homerico.” (viii. 769.) 

Doubdtlefs it was a queftion which naturally prefented itfelf 
tor inveftigation to an editor of Homer; and it could not be 
inveitigated properly till he had gone through the whole au- 
thor, and made his obfervations upon all the tacts which in the 
vourfe of his reading appeared to throw light upon the fubject 
one way or other. The refult of an inveftigation carefully pur- 
fued might then have affumed an air of method and connec- 
tion, and a luininous arrangement have been made of all the 
arguments fupplied by internal evidence. But there is no 
reafon why that part of the book which was written lati, fhould 
neceflarily be Maft in its pofition. Since, however, the editor 
or his bookfeller has fo willed, (Aros d’éreatieto Covan,) we fhall 
take itin the order of its importance, and not of its fituation : 
and therefore, “ ordiamur ab extremis, ‘Oynpuxds, ut aiunt.” 
(Wolf. Prolegom. p. 273.) 

After the diligent attention which had been given by Wolf 
to the genuinene(s and authenticity of Homer’s poems, the 
inquiry was comparatively eafy to Profeflor Heyne. The 
danger arifing from the firft fhock given to opinions fo long, 
and, as it feemed, fo properly entertained, was removed ; a line 
of difcuffion was fairly drawn out; the objects to which the 
attention of future travellers fhould be directed, wereatcertained 
with fome precifion; and a fecond adventurer might avail 
himfelf of the errors, as well asthe difcoveries, of the firft: it 
might therefore have been expected, that our editor would 
fully exprefs the obligations for which he was indebted to his 
precurfor, and beftow with cordiality all the praife due to his 
merit. We are, however, forry to find that, inttead of this 
liberal and candid acknowledgment, he feems to have envied 
him the palm of original {cepticifm, and is anxious to thow, 
that the fame doubts for which Wolf afligned his reafons to 
the world, had previoufly exifted in his own mind from the 
fame caufes. We do not mean that commendation is entirely 
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withholden from Mr. Wolf; on the contrary, he is mentioned 
handiomely in many parts of thele Excurfus ; yet, in others, 
Mr. Heyne makes fome indire¢t attempts to detra¢t from the 
value of his labours; and, by throwing his obfervations into 
a different form, is evidently defirous, that even thofe parts 
which have a firiking coincidence with the Prolegomena of 
Wolf, fhould appear “the refult of original, independent in- 
veltization. 

Before we proceed any further, it may be right to examine 
the claims which are re{pective ly preferred by thete two fcho- 
jars to the prior merit of ‘doubt concerning the tzme when and 
the perfon by whom the Lliad and Odytiey were arranged into 
the fhape and fubftance of epic poems. 


“ Acutius vidit Wolfius Prolegom. p. cxxxv. feq. fententiam efie 
latam, caus4 nondum fatis cognita; fe ipfum fenfum eundem ha. 
buiffe, nec modo in hoc libro, fed etiam in fex poftremis Iliados 
thapfodiis, in quibus talia quedam occurrere viderit, qua, nifi in 
hac compage, ied in Hymnis legerentur, dudum ab eruditis viris 
detecta et animadverfa fuitient. Praclaré hec! quibus equidem 
hec addideram, et me fenfum hunc habuiffie, et mecum alios, nec 
vero modo in {ex pottremis libris, ied per totum carmen*, Nou 
previderam, virum doctiffimum hoc in tam malam partem inter- 
pretaturum efle, ut, omnis oflicii et neceflitudinis, que inter nos 
erat, immemor, indignis modis in me inveheret ; qui bene norat, 
me quoque in Homero interpretando per multos annos verfatum 
efie, idque jam in Iliadis ed. pr. 1785, prefat. pag. x. ipfe publice 
fignificaverat, cum equidem neque antecedentibus neque infequen- 
tibus annis quicquam de meis confiliis publice meminifiem ; proba- 
bile itaque erat et me de his deliberatle ; quod fi profiterer, non 
erat, cur fulpicaretur, me ei laudem fuam fubducere, aut eam 
mihi, qui nullam in his laureolam querere foleo, vindicare velle ;— 

BAAR TH atv MpeTeTin las tdcousv, AywWaEvos wep.” p. 764. 


We muti always feel concern, when a difference of opinion 
produces anger between fcholars, efpecially whea they have 
been previoutly united by the ties of friendfhip: and we fhall 
ever tcrupuloufly abliain from every allufion or obfervation 
which may have a tendency to revive {leeping controverfies, 
or inflame animofities —— exifiting. We are, however, 

t 


in the prefent inftance, bound to re mark, ({o far as we can 
pronounce upon the merits of a cafe without having all the 
evidence before us,) that a writer who publifhes an opinion 
contrary to that which is generally received, «and {upports that 

opinion 





“ * V,Gotting. Gel. Anzeigen 1795, P. 1857. feqq. et Commenta- 
tionem de antiqua Homeri iectione indaganc ia, judic anda, et retti- 
tuenda, 1795, in Comsentationibus Soc. R. Scient. vol. xiii. 
p. 159, fegq.” 
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opinion by a feries of arguments which prove it to have arifen 
from a¢tual inveftigation, is entitled to whatever praife may 
attach to the difcovery for ingenuity or importance. So far 
as relates to the controverfy between thefe two fcholars, we 
mutt decide in favour of Wolf. But even from Wolf we muft 
take away the praife of originality * for the thought, although 
we leave him in pofleflion of all that may be due to the dili- 
gence, good fenfe, and candour, with which he has collected 
his facts and methodized his obfervations. Before the publica- 
tion of Wolf’s Prolegomena, one of our own countrymen 
ftated his doubts refpecting the accuracy of the common opi- 
nionsabout Homer, in a refpectable seindinedh work. This critic, 
taking a concife but molt comprehenfive view of the fubject, 
propoled to the champions of Hemer the following queries: 

“1. Who was Homer? 

“ 2. Of what country was Homer? 

“ 3. When did Homer live? ' 

“4. Was the art of writing known in Homer’s time, or not in ufe 
till after his death? 

“5. Are the Iliad and Odyffey, as we have them at prefent, 
wholly written by the fame perfon? 

“6, Were the feveral parts of them arranged by the author in 
the fame order in which they now appear?” + 


This certainly is placing the queftion upon a right footing, 


Thefe queries comprehend the main points to which an in- 
quirer’s mind fhould turn itfelf, and fhew the difficulties which 
muft be cleared up, before the real truth can be afcertained. 
If we are not miftaken, the refearches of Wolf are conduéted 

oe. upon 





* The firft among the moderns who entertained a ferious doubt 
about the original texture of the Iliad and Odyffey, may feem to 
have been Bentley. ‘ Homer,” he fays, “ wrote a fequel of fongs 
and rhapfodies, to be fung by himfelf for {mall earnings and good 
cheer, at feftivals and other days of merriment; the Ilias he made 
for themen, and the Odyfféis for the other fex. Thefe loofe fongs 
were not colleéted together in the form of an Epic Poem till Pifif- 
tratus’s time, above 500 years after.” On a late difcourfe of Free- 
thinking, edit. 8th. p.26. ‘This paflage is cited by Wolf and Heyne, 
and reterred to by Clarke; who, by the way, has collected, in a 
{hort but mafterly note, the moft important teftimonies from the 
ancients relative to this part of the queition. It-may be obferved, 
however, that Bentley by no means fupports the later {ceptics to 
the extent of their hypothefis: he neither implies a doubt of Ho- 
mer’s exiftence, or of his having written thefe two poems. He 
only gives Pififtratus the merit of reducing into method what was 
already written. 

+tMonthly Review for January 1794, p. 9. note. 
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upon a plan not very diflimilar from that which is here recom- 
mended ; at leaft we remember to have rifen up from the pe- 
tulal of his Prolegomena with a clearer view of the fubje& 
than we have from the Excurfus of Mr. Heyne, who appears 
to us more confufed in his arrangement, and aHo more fluc- 
tuating and indecifive in his fentiments, than his learned and 
ingenious countryman. We thall take the liberty of examin- 
ing this part of the Profeffor’s labours, with a reference to the 
queftions of the anonymous critic, as the beft means of ob- 
taining that ducidus ordo, te want of which we felt very fen- 
fibly when we were examining thefe lucubrations. We fhali 
reprefent his anfwers with all the precifion in our power; and 
then offer fome remarks of our own upon this curious and in- 
terelting topic. 

1. To the firft queftion it is clearly impoffible to give a 
fatisfactory reply. My. Heyne properly treats with contempt 
the fables concerning Homer which were current in later 
times. (p. 822, &c.) Noting the variety and incpnfiftency 
even of the beft accounts concerning the old bard, he fays: 

“ Varietas hac non modo teftatum facit hoc, quod de ip/o Homero 
nulla certa fama fuperfuit; vertim id ipfum quoque, quod nee de 
atate carminum certi aliquid couftitit.” (p. 825.) ° 


2. That the country of Homer was Ionia, our editor feems 
perfuaded, from the concurrent voice of all antiquity. “ Ho- 
merum Tonein fuiffe, et in Ionia vixiffe, confians eft antiquita 
tis fama.” (p. 825.) He treats the poem as of [onic texture : 
and yet, from fome obfervations upon the fubjeét of thefe 
compofitions, it fhould feem, either that he ules the term 
fonia \oofely, making no diftinétion between it and /£olia; 
or, that he 1s not quite confiftent with himielf. The obferva- 
tions themfelves appear both accurate and ingenious, as is ge- 
nerally the cafe with the Profeflor’s difquifitions upon queftions 
connected with genealogy and antiquities. 

“ Vertm alia obfervatio accedit, quod facta heréum et res per 
epifodia memorate de Achivis {pectant omnes aut ad Pelopidas, aut 
ad genus Lolium; oles autem ex Thefialiad oriundi in finibus ve- 
teris regni Trojani infederant loca, mox olidis nomine infignita, 
famamque de majorum fuorum fortuna, et virtute fecum ed attule- 
‘rant. Celebratum itaque apud hos oles ex Theflalia profectos 
nomen Achillis, mater Thetis, extra Theflaliam alioqui vix cultu 
et templo infiguis. Potuit per hos Zoles nec minus Pelopidarum 
nomen cum Orefte et Penthilo, qui Zoles in Afiam deduxere, mi- 
grare et tantam claritatem habere. Si hec tenemus, poteft quoque 
ratio reddi, unde ductum hoc fit, quod poetz, qui in Afie oris de- 
gebant, Homerus et Hefiodus, ex Lolide in Beotiam profectus,Olym- 
pum Theffalia moutem, deorum fedem celebrarunt ; antiquis {cilicet 

“ natrationibus 
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narrationibus et carminibus hoc quoque é Theffalid cum Holibus 
in Afiam erat tranflatum. Vates itaque, feu aodoi, inter Holes et 
Jones bellum Trojanum facilé in precipuo carminam argumento 
confiituere potuere. Inde quoque iis innotefcere potuit incurfatio 
Amazonum in Phrygiam, Il. 111. 184. quo Myrinne fepulcrum ad 
Trojam eft referendum 11, 814. Reliquarum ftirpium Hellenicarum 
fabula vix ulla occurrunt. Ionum fabula eft una de Ereétheo 11. 
547. Od. vir. 80, 81. De Doribus autem omnino nihil narratum 
meminimus, Contra, cum Ulyfles, etfi 4’ Cephalo, adeoque 4 Xu- 
tho, genus ducens, ad Holum tamen genus referret, a Sifypho pro- 
genitus: intelligitur, quomodo inter Holes Afie memoria ejus et 
tama effe patuerit, qua ded%» carminibus argumenta preberet. 
(p. $31.) ' 


3. Concerning the time of Homer’s exiftence, Mr. TH. ex- 
preiles himfelf with hefitation; yet he adds fome weight to 
the arguments by which the more ufual date, B.C. 907, has 
been tupported. 


“ Accedit auctoritas ex eo, quod convenit fere computus cum eo, 
quod Herodotus narrat Homerum et Hefiodum fe efie antiquiores 
annis CCCC, lib. ii. 53. Affequi equidem poffum, quibus in rebus 
ittius calculi cardo vertatur. Scilieet ab Olympiade prima ad fuam 
wtatem, Ol. LXXIV. nérat fere trecentos annos elapfos effe, et mi- 
cgrationem Ionicam antecefliffe ducentis et quod excurrit annis, non 
autem certas Ionum fedes et res florentes ante medium fere hujus 
intervalli decurfum effe potuiffe : ita ille facile conjectare potuit ad 
CCCC annos Homeri et Hefiodi etatem affurgere debuiffe. Non 
ignoro ea, que memorari folent, de tertia wtate poft Trojam cap- 
tam ex Il. ¥, 307, 308. Nav 3¢ re Atvetao —et quod ipfe poeta mufas 
invocat, tanquam qu rerum memoriam habeant, nysis d xAéos dior 
axovouey vd’ ts Tuer, B, 486. et quod obos vdv Bporos eiow Occurrit, E, 
304. Verum tribus poft Trojam ztatibus non ea lonici carminis 
elie potuit elegantia, nec poeta inter Iones: cum necdum Iones in 
Atiam trajecifient;” &c. (p. 827.) 

After this reafoning, which perhaps is as accurate as the 
circumftances of the queftion admit, his doubts about the ori- 
gin of thefe poems crowd upon his recollection, and he con- 
cludes in a fit of feepticifim : 

“ Hactenus nec miror fuiffe qui negarent, ullum omnino Home 
rum extitiffe, talem feilicet, qualem vulgo homines doéti tradide- 
runt.” 


4. We are extremely farprifed that our editor fhould deny 
the connexion which exifts between a knowledge of the time, 
when the art of writing came into ufe, and a folution of the 
doubts concerning the antiquity and original form, of the Iliad 
and Odyfley. Surely it may be afterted, without danger (we 
will not fay of contradiétion, but) of refutation, that this is 
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one of the main hinges upon which the queftion turns. So 
evident does this appear to our minds, that we cannot help 
fufpecting fome undue bias has inclined our author to a con- 
trary opinion. Mr. Wolf, however, faw the importance of this 
faci in its true light. He has accordingly employed himfelf 
in examining the circumftances connected with this point of 
hiftory, wheter drawn from the internal evidence of the Poems 
themielves,.or fupplied by external credible teltimony.*— 
With regard to Profeffor Heyne, we muft obferve that, al- 
though he profefles to think this matter of little importance, 
yet he is indebted to Wolf for affiftance both in the conclufion 
which he here draws, and for fome materials relative to this 
fubject in other places. “ Inventum multis feculis anteceflit 
ufum frequentiorem, et in ere faxoque fubftiterat, donec in- 
venta eflet materia habilior.” p. 797. See alfo pp. 812, 
814. 

Mr. Heyne, then, is of opinion, that the art of writing was 
not in ufe till after Homer’s death. But he admits, upon the 
authority of a paflage in Herodotus, cited alfo by Woif, that 
this art was known in Afia fooner than in Greece. 

5, 6. In determining the precife time and manner in which 
the{e celebrated productions were formed into their prefent 
texture, Mr. H. labours under great difficulty. He mixes 
the points upon which he is decided with thofe in which he is 
nat, and confufes matters of proof with conjectural ftatements 


‘in fuch a manner, that we take our leave of his arguments 


with a degree of conviction fomewhat refembling that which 
was long ago fo happily expretled ;—fecijii probe : incertior 
fum quam dudum. We trutt, however, that we are accurate 
in veprefenting him as agrecing in the main with his learn- 
ed countryman and rival, that different rhapfodies were com- 
poted by different aad, and that the beft of thofe which fung 
“ The tale of Troy divine,” 

were afterwards united into a compact, harmonious mafs, At 
what time thele fcattered productions were colleéted together, 
and by whom, is a matter of doubt. In one place Mr. H. 
feems inclined to allow that Homer bimfelf might be the 
compiler of thete disjectt me mbra Povte into one grand 
whole. See p. 806. Afterwards, however, he acquiefces in 
the conclufion of Wolf,+ and conceives that the coilection may 
have been made at Athens in the time of the Pifiitratide. 

* Sufpicor 





- Prolegom. pp. 40—94. 
+ Let our readers compare Mr. Heyne’s obfervations, from p. 
809 to 815, with Wolf, pp. 142—156, and they cannot doubt - 
; that 
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« Sufpicor igitur, litteris confignatas quidem maturids fuiffe 
rhapfodias in Jonia ; compagem tamen Iliadis et Odyfiew factam 
Pififratidarum etate.” (p. 815.) 

Such are the opinions of Profeffor Heyne upon this very 
uious quefiion. We fhould have been much more fatisfied, 
in accompanying him through this intricate and laborious 
fearch, if he had omitted thoie topics which are common to 
him and to Wolf; and in lieu of them had placed in a clear 
point of view thofe internal marks* which, as he carefully pe- 
rufed his author, attracted his attention as being connected 
with the truth or falfhood of Homer’s claims to the two Poems 
in their prefent ftate. The deficiency of hiftorical evidence 
is both great and irreparable. We are theretore perfuaded 

that 





that the latter has fupplied many materials for this part of the Ex- 
curfus. Itistrue, Mr. Heyne fays, “ ut paullo liberids de his pro- 
nuntiarem, gratum fuit, quod viam jam munivit Wolfius, cujus 
acute difputata mihi longior difputationis otium fecerunt: digna 
utique que iterum infpiciantur. Subjiciam tantim nonnulla, que 
ut paullo longids procederem, me tum moverunt, cum, ex reliquo- 
rum nexu et ordine, in hac quoque intentiore cura inguirerem.” 
(p. 812.) Yet we are of opinion that he has introduced much fuper- 
fluous matter, becaufe fimilar authorities had been adduced, and 
fimilar reflections made, by Wolf; aud moreover we muft repeat, 
that he does not acknowledge fully and candidly all the obligations 
for which he really is indebted to him. 
¢ “ Divitio rhapfodiarum, quam nunc habemus, Ariftarcho tribui 
folita (Vita Hom. Plutarcho trib.) Alexandrinorum acumen omnino 
fapit; neque ejus fundamentum fuit aliud, quam ut libri inter fe 
effent mole et verfuum numero fere pares, et ut alphabeti lit'eris 
refponderent ; fieri itaque non potuit, quin duo, que reprehenfioni 
obnoxia effent, inferrentur; alterum ut im narratione nondum ab- 
joluta liber fubinde finiretur, alterumi ut nextfis causa verfus infe- 
rerentur otiofi ; et repetiti in fine prioris et iniuo alterius. libri : guos 
notatos locis Juis reperies.” (p.788.) \\e cannot but obferve upon this 
and jome preceding paffages, that even, according to the editor’s 
own ftatement, the modern divifion into rhapfodies agrees almoft in 
ery inftance with the aacicnt ; and confeqaently that the Alexan- 
critics Ought not to have fallen under his cenfure. “ Nifi 
men nobis ipti imponere volumus, fatendum elt, guod per totum 
ecurjum objercationum in ju gulis monitum ef, multa inierta effe, 
que cum fumma carminis non necelfarid, interdum nec commode 
fatis conjuncta funt, alia qua curam ac ftudium produnt ingeniofi 
hominis, qui fubinde uncinos, quibus diveria jungeret et conftrin- 
geret, hamulos et fibulas admoveret, mterdum et lapillos interge- 
rinos interponeret, ne moles liaret. Commiiluras has bene jam 
peripexit, et ad ferioris poetw ingenium refereudam effe compagem, 
cenfuit peripicaciil, Wolf, in Prolegom. p. cxxx. feq.” (p. 800.) 
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that the ftrongeft light will be thrown upon the fubject by an 
accurate and attentive furvey of the teftimony fupplied by the 
Poems themf{elves: and certain it is, no one can have fuch 
opportunities of difcovering thefe minute footfteps of truth, 
er can be fo well qualified to mark the path into which they 
lead, as the fcholar who potleffes knowledge, diligence, and 
ardour requifite for an editor of Homer. 

Thefe obfervations fhew that we have experienced much 
difappointment in perufing thefe Excurfus, the xopwvis, as it 
fhould feem, of our editor’s labours, and undoubtedly a part 
of them which was moft likely to intereft his readers. It is 
unneceilary to ftate the particular inftances in which we have 
been difappointed ; they are fufficiently explained in the 
progre{s ot our remarks. It has, we truft, alfo appeared, that 
our diffatistaction has not been general. We have found oc- 
cation for praife as well as blame; and as we kbave always 
more delight in availing ourfelves of any opportunity for the 
former than for the latter r, we {thall quote with high com- 
mendation the follewing criticilm upon the important term 
por}eites. 

After citing fome ancient authorities for the ufe of the word 
“Ounpita:, he thus proceeds : 


“ Cum his Homeridis voces fabwdsir et fa}wdsy frequentantur, 
et creduntur ab iis Homerica carmina accepitie et recitafle alios 
guoque faYwdors dictos. Pindarus eos appellat aosdods fawlar tminy 
Ita illi dicebantur asidew ten fawra : quod vix alio fenfu dictum efie 
poteft, quam ut lint carmina compofita, contexta, verbis ad metri 
legem junctis*. Nec difcrepat judicium Philochori, ap. Schol. 
Pind. (Nem. FI. i.) qui awd rot cuvtsbivas xl famress th» wdxy ducit, 
et ex fragm. Hefiodi etfi fuppoiititio, laudat : iy wecep ong Uprers 
faarses aoeys” nam eodem redit, ccidery To pamre torn, et fmren 
éodny, h. e. tOaivesy tra inn, wore arta acidecbas, ut dictum, ¢ fawresy 
xaxa, idov;, etul. Ita et ipfe poeta, qui fuos verfus recitat, aside 
faxta imn, etis, qui aliorum recitat; uterque fzmradds, et lenius 
faduccs, quo ipfo concidunt mira ‘etyma vocis & grammaticis (Vv. 
Schol. Pindari Nem. II. 1. et Euftath. p. 6.) excogitata de partibus 
earminis fparfis ab ipfis apte connecti folitis, aut de (fabde, quam 
manu tenuifie feruntur ; quo videtur fpectare, quod in Theogonid 
Hefiodus de fe: ait, nat [408 ox wT pO Poy Mule, dadyns ipsbnaios oor, 
etc. etlam veruin efie poteit, eos cum {ceptro, feu baculo, aut 
virga, ut olim dicturos, in concionem prodiifie. — — 9 
_ ote _ — — Videtur +2 femres torn convenire 7 

dangers 





* With this explanation agrees a familiar expreffion among the 
Arabians: verie they compare to pearls firung, profe to loote ones. 
See Sale’s Introduction to the Koran, p.27. Mr. Heyne has here, 

.we think, the advantage over Wolf, who adheres to a more common 
mode of interpreting jays. See Prolegom. p. 96. 
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Spngivr, EX Opov ape, coaptare, coagmentare, ab éyipnc, ut Ouuzpne, 
et alia: unde Muie ap. Hefiod. Theog. 39. Qwvm sunpiveas, h. e. 
Sustvzas. Unde facile fubnafcitur fufpicio, nomen ipfum Homeri 
hinc ductum effe, ut alterd ex parte fabulam de czxcitate ab alio 
vocis “Opnpes fignificatu ortum habuifie probabile fit.” p. 794. 

We fhall now offer fome confiderations which appear to 
have been overlooked by the two learned men, who have at- 
tempted to penetrate through the filent gloom in which the 
venerable bard and his facred fongs have lain for fo many 
ages unmolefied, 

“Iu the examination of this queftion much ftrefs is laid upon 
ihe teftimony of Hiftory. Now in deciding a contetted 
point, it is neceflary firft to confider the nature of the tefti- 
mony which can be offered, and the caufes which prevent 
better from being brought forward; and then to determine 
according to the moft credible evidence. Ceteris paribus, in 
this cafe, the oldelt witnefs is the beft. We find, then, that 
the earlieft writers of all refer difiinétly to thefe two poems as 
the production of Homer. Pindar alludes to the fubjeét both 
of the Hiad and Odyfley. Herodotus exprefsly calls them by 
their names ; and both thefe writers mentian Homer, as they, 
or any other writer would mention an author, of whofe exitt- 
ence and of whofe claims to the works attributed to him no 
doubt was entertained. 

Thucydides in different paffages cites Homer in the fame 
manner: and all antiquity feems to have adopted the fame 
opinion. 

lt is alfo important to remark the exifience of a particular 
defcription of perfons, the “Oynpida, who are univerfally con- 
fidered as having derived their name and profeffion from the 
Prince of Grecian Bards. 

Many centuries after the acknowledged ufe of letters in 
Greece it is aflerted, that Pififtratus, his family or friends, 
collected and arranged the feattered and confufed rhap- 
fodies of Homer. It is certainly of confequence to afcertain 
the extent of thefe aflertions, which are found in Jofephus, 
Paufanias, A‘lian, and ancient Scholiafts. We are inclined to 
believe that Wolf as well as Heyne have given a latitude to 
their expreflions which thefe writers never intended ; and that, 
atter all, their meaning is accurately reprefented in the paflage 
of Bentley before cited. We certainly have no hefitation in 
allowing that Pififtratus and his countrymen performed fome 
eflential fervice to the works of Homer by cstletiing, metho- 
dizing, and preferving them ; and this, probably, is all that 
is meant’by thefe later writers ; unlefs indeed we except lian, 

whofe 
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whofe words* in one paflage may be confidered as going ftill 
further. But whatfoever may be the real fenfe of this and 
fimilar paffages, yet we cannot accede even to their autho- 
rity, and {till lefs to the opinion of our modern critics, fo far 
as to give Pififiratus or his contemporaries the merit in fact 
of compofing thefe two wonderful Poems. If Homer had 
no other fhare in the authorfhip than as furnifhing fome of 
the beft detached parts in the collection of tongs on the war 
of Troy, it fhould feem that the genius, who, from a rudis 
indigejiagie moles, a perfect chaos of old rhapfodies, threw 
an air of fymmetry and uniformity over the whole, and re- 
duced them into perfect order— hat fuch a genius muft de- 
ferve as much or more praife than any one of the ‘Papadi, 
however {kilful and however celebrated, who merely contri- 
buied towards the collection. If our critics be right in the 
interpretation they affix to the words of thefe later authori- 
ties, and if they muti. be fupported in preference to the tefti- 
mony of graver and older hiftorians, the Iliad and Odyfle 

could not have been heard of till the time of Pififtratus; and 
if they were compofed by him, although principally from 
materials already exifiing, they would rather have been con- 
fidered his work than Homer's. In fuch a cafe, is it not won- 
derful that the Athenians, fo vain of their national cha- 
ra¢ter, particularly in whatever related to learning, fhould 
have claimed -no thare of the merit due to the original com- 
pofition; and that Herodotus, who lived fo near the time of 
the Pififtratide, (hould not at leaft have alluded to fuch a 
reinarkable circumntiance ? 

The terms ufed concerning the labour beftowed by this 
famous Athenian upon the works of Homer, are dipbav, diaomevagew, 
ewtagesy. Surely thete terms apply more directly to the bufi- 
ne!s of an ed tor than to the originality of an author. We 
muit recollect that, till the time of Pififtratus, Greece, in- 
eluding Athens, was in a very barbarous ftate; and that he 
was the firii who made any fuccetsful efforts to introduce tafte 
end jearning. It was natural, and indeed unavoidable, that 
tue different parts of the Iliad and Odyfley fhould be dif- 
perfed in various places. Even in the moft flourifhing times 
of letters, when materials for writing were plentiful, it was 





* Soripoy Mesclorpares crvayayar, awigme thy Wiad nab “Oddcoriar 
VY. H. xiii. 14. We are not, however, fatisfied that Zlian intended 
to defcribe an original exhibition of thefe two poems, as if they 
had never exitied before. We believe the word dxégms may bear 
the fenfe of “ ditcovered, brought to light;” but-we candidly ftate 
this as a mutter of doubt, 


extremely 
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extremely difficult to obtain a collection of all the rhap- 
fodies: infomuch that Demet. Chalcondyles in his preface to 
the princeps editio, exclaims: “ O quantum gaviluri effent 
majores nottri, fi illis nuntiaretur, rem ipfis tantopere defide- 
ratam et in votis habitam, ut Homeri exemplaria effent paratu 
facilia, nunc eventum habere.” It appears too “ praecipuam 
ejus operam in co fubftitiffe, ut totum carminum Homerico- 
rum corpus partibus in unam compagem collectis edenduin 
curaret.” (Heyne, Tom. iii. p. v.) But befides the fearcity of 
materials, and the difficulty with which the art of writing 
was practifed, fome individuals or ftates might feel them- 
felves more interefted in the contents of fome particular 
rhapfodies than others, and confequently might be more 
negligent of the reft. And doubtlefs what copies could be 
procured had fuffered materially from the interpolations of 
reciters, and from the unfkilfulnefs of copyifts. Thofe who 
fung, as well as thofe who poffeffed, feparate parts, may have 
wifhed to render them diftinct and feparate poems, and there- 
fore have altered the beginnings ; which we know to be the cafe 
with the compilers of Evangelifiaries. We conceive, there- 
fore, that it would be not only a moft meritorious, but even 
Herculean, tatk for Pififtratus and his fellow labourers (even if 
the Iliad and Odyffey had been written nearly in their pre- 
fent form) to have collected and put together the detached 
parts, preferving as much as poffible all that was authentic.* 

With refped to the recitation, the 70 gajwiiv, practifed from 
the time of Homer downwards, we think too much firefs has 
been laid upon it as a direct and indubitable proof of the non- 
exiftence of any art of writing. Till the invention of print- 
ing, it was abfolutely neceflary that fuch a mode of commu- 
nicating generally the knowledge of compofitions fhould be in 
ule. Every one is acquainted with the continual allufions 





* We here differ entirely from Wolf. See his Prolegom. pp. 
144,&c. It is allowable furely to fuppofe that a prepofleffion in 
favour of his own hypothefis prevented him from obferving the 
care and attention which would be required, and the praife that 
would be due to Pifittratus for knowledge, tafte, and acutenefs, 
even if his labours extended no further than we have reprefented 
them as extending. Upon what principle can it be accounted for, 
that Plato, Lycurgus, and other Attic writers fhould mention, 
with fuch eagerneis, that this family introduced the poetry of 
Homer into Attica, and caufed it to be recited at their folemn 
feftivals; yet fhould pafs over in filence the much fuperior merit 
of having atiually compofed thefe Poems, which before had no 
uniform and regular exiftence, out of a fhapelefs and disjointed 
body of old fongs? 

9 to 
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to the practice of recitation occurring in Horace, Juvenal, 
Martial, &c.; yet, we believe, no one dreams that the 
Romans were unacquainted with a more durable method of 
recording their productions. Let us not be miftaken as in- 
tending to aflert, that the art of writing was known in the 
time of Homer: we only contend, that this circumfiance 
alone does not afford fufiicient proof to the contrary. 

Upon the whole, then, we do not feel eurfelves warranted 
in pronouncing, that the Iliad and Odyfley appear now in their 
original form: nor do we affect to reprefent the queftion as 
being free from embarra!iment. There are perplexities either 
way. We confefs, however, after an attentive confideration 
of all the arguments, we think the hypothefis of Wolf and 
Heyne attended with the greater thare of difficulties, as well 
as running counter to the beft, that is, the moft ancient, 
hiftorical tefiimony. The fateft conclufion appears to us 
to lie in a temperate medium between the vulgar opinion; 
which regards thefe works as the genuine unaltered production 
of the old bard, and the fcepticitm which contiders them the 
work of various perfons, unconnected with each other (except 
as they referred to one grand hiftorical action), and as being 
indebted for their arrangement to fome perfon or pertons at a 
diftant period. This is the fecond of the three methods pro- 
pofed by our editor in order to account for the origin of thee 
compofitions (pp. 802. 804.) ; and in fpite of his objections to 
the contrary, it appears to us moft confonant with the repre- 
fentations of antiquity, and with all the poflibilities of the 
cafe. 

(To be continued.) 





Art. CXVI. dn Effay on Education; in which are particularly con- 
Jfidered the Merits and the Defects of the Dij/cipline and Inftruction 
in our Academies. By the Rev. William Barrow, LL.D. and 
F.A.S. Author of the Bampton Lectures for 1799, and late 
Mafter of the Academy, Soho Square. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
12mo. price 9s. London. Rivingtons. 1804. 


je education of youth is a topic which forces itfelf upon 


the confideration of every parent who is enabled to pro- 


cure for his offspring any advantages beyond the mere necet- 
faries of life. And the welfare of fociety is fo evidently af- 
fected by the conduét of the rifing generation, that the beft 
method of communicating knowledge and inculcating good 
principles is a fubjeét of inquiry which lays a firong claim to 
- the notice of the politician and of the philanthropift. Hence 
it 
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ji might naturally be expeéted that, in an age in which free 
inquiry has been indulged with an almoft unprecedented lati- 
tude, the merits of ancient modes of inftruction would be 
rigoroully examined, and that various improvements would 
be fuggefted as neceflary to the correétion of eftablithed tyt- 
tems. 

in the conduét of human affairs, no uncommon degree of 
{agacity is requifite to enable an obferver to difcover initances 
of the failure of any moral procefs. But impartially to invef- 
tigate and diftinétly to point out the caufes of that failure, 
“hic labor, hoc opus eft.” Whofoever has experienced the di/- 
ficulty of accomplifhing this purpofe, will be induced to fiate 
his ideas upon fo complicated a fubject as education with can- 
dour and diffidence. [tis an eafy matter to find fault; but 
to remedy errors will be found, upon experiment, to be a dif- 
ficult tafk. This pofition, indeed, feems to be contradicted 
by the pofitive and decifive language held in many mederm 
treatifes on education, which profefs not only to detec pre- 
vailing miftakes, but alfo to teach the right method of prac- 
tice. But it unfortunately happens that the authors of mof 
of thefe treatifes have never been experimentally concerned 
in the work of education. They have been mere {peculatifts ; 
und it is well known that in the folitary mufings of the author 
of a theory, refults are not unfrequently expected which it is 
morally impofiible to attain, and difficulties overlooked, or 
iurmounted in idea, which are found to preient infaperable 
obftacles when the attempt is made to reduce theory to prac- 
tice. Many afcheme has looked very featible on paper which, 
by a total failure of its execution, has brought ridicule and 
difgrace upon the projector. 

We are by no means prepared to deny that various treatifes 
on education which have from time to time illued from the 
Englith prefs, contain many valuable principles and obferva- 
tions. But, in our opinion, the major part of them dwell too 
much upon generalities to be of ufe at all proportionate to 
their extent. Comparatively fpeaking, the practical agricul- 
turift will learn very little from the Phytologia of Darwin; 
aud the teacher of youth will not derive much more advantage 
from the lucubrations of a Macauley, a Rouffeau, or even of a 
Locke. 

But when men of liberal minds, who have been perfonally 
converlant with the laborious duties of the profetlion, com- 
municate the refult of their own experience, by entering with 
ininute particularity into the details of thole plans of educa- 
tion which they have adopted with fuccets, they confer upon 
ike public an obligation which authonies them to expect large 

returns 
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returns of gratitude and refpeét—We are happy to obferve 
that the rapid fale of the firft edition of the treatife at prefent 
under our confideration, indicates, that the public are fenfible 
that to the abovementioned remuneration its author is fully 
entitled. 

Such of our readers as have not yet had an opportunity of 
procuring thefe volumes, will be moft diftinétly apprized of 
their feope and purport by the declaration of Dr. Barrow, who 
fays, in his prelace, 

“ The prefent efflay does not profefs to furprife or gratify the 
reader with wonder or novelty. No new arts of inftruction of fu- 
perior and magical efficacy are fuggefted to him; no novel hypo- 
thefis is fupported. There are, amongft our modern philofophers, 
many who feem to have perfuaded themfelves, or to wiflr to per- 
fuade others, that, in education as well as in politicks, whatever is 
old is therefore probably wrong; and whatever is new, is therefore 
probably right. But, as the reverfe of the argument is more likely 
to lead us to truth, as well as to peace, one of the purpofes which 
J have in view is to caution my countrymen againft thofe innova- 
tiens which fo many others have recommended ; and, inftead of 
otientatioufly difplaying fome new and vifionary project for national 
iniiruction and improvement, to give vigour and efficacy to the f{yt- 
tem which we have long and fuccefsfully purfued.” 

In a preliminary chapter, Dr. Barrow enlarges on the im- 
portance and neceflity of a right education. On fo hackneyed 
a fubjeét, new ideas are not to be expected: but if the Doétér’s 
difquifition is not entitled to the praife of novelty, he merits 
applaufe for having ftated the beft arguments in a plain and 
forcible manner. In treating on the prejudices of education, 
he bas very fuccefsfully combated the notions of modern vi- 
fionaries who, under that name, have endeavoured to profcribe 
the moft genuine and meritorious affections of the human 
heart. 

In purfuance of the principle of Rouffeau, that “ our edu- 
eation begins with our exiftence, and our firft teacher is the 
nurie,” Dr. B.’s practical courfe commences with the difeipline 
and inftruction of infants. As the bafis of their moral educa- 
tion, he infifts upon the maxim, that, as foon as a child can 
underftand the meaning of a command, his firft leffon ought 
to be that of fubmiflion to the authority of his parents; and 
he diffinctly points out the folly of various modes of conduct 
on the part of parents which tend to impair that authority. 
After obferving that a child’s introduétion to literature muft 
confili in his being taught to read, (which procefs fhould be 
commenced as foon as his organs will permit,) he firongly pro- 
. tefts againit the prevalent practice of attempting to ——. 

children 
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children into a notion that learning is to be regarded merel 
as play and pleafure. Young children he propofes to entru 
to the infiru@ticn of their mother: fhould the mother decline 
this pleating oftice, he is of opinion that her place will be beft 
{upplied by a prudent and refpectable governets. 

When boys are prepared to forego the tuition of females, 
it remains for their parents iprenen their circuinfiances will 
enable them to follow the dictates of their own judgment) to 
determine whether, in the promotion of their future iudies, 
they will adopt the mode of public or of private education. 
This isa problem which has exercifed the ingenuity of many 
a fpeculatift, from the days of Quintilian to our own times. 
Of the numerous difeutfions of this fubject which we have 
heard and read, we confefs that Dr. Barrow’s, which is con- 
tained in the fourth chapter of this eflay, appears to us to be 
the moft candid and fatisfaétory. He juftly obferves, that 
“this can hardly be a general queftion; or, at leaft, that it 
does not admit any general decifion.” ‘The remarks which he 
makes upon it have a diltinét and precife bearing upon the 
fiate of fociety in this country; and they appear to us to be 
the refult of careful obfervation, guided by a_philofophic 
mind. To thofe who are deftined to any active ftation in 
public life, to the bar or the fenate, the practice of medicine, 
or the profeffion of arms, he deems a public education at one 
of the larger of our endowed fchools to be abfolutely indif- 
pentible. Parents, in general, he advifes to fend their fons 
to feminaries where they will have an opportunity of con- 
verfing with a confiderable number of affociates about their own 
age. Private education he recommends only to youths who 
are remarkably flow in intelleét,—who labour under any defor- 
mity of perfon, or permanent want of health,—who have ap- 
proached to manhood without having enjoyed the benefit of 
a literary education,—or who are deftined to drudge at the 
details of trade. 

For the arguments by which Dr. Barrow attempts (and, we 
think, fuccetsfully) to prove the general expediency of a pub- 
lic education, we muit refer to the work itfelf. But we deen 
his anfwer to a very common and fpecious objection to a 
numerous {chool to be fo very fatisfa€tory, that we think it a 
duty incumbent upon us to fubmit it to the confideration of 
our readers, 

“ The next ebjection, that the youth’s improvement may be ne- 
glected amidit the confufion incident to numbers, is founded wholly 
upon mifiaken notions of a large fchool, or of human nature. Order 
and regularity in its bufinefs are of the very effence of a public 
ichool, and preferved and enforced there with a degree of fteadinefs 
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and uniformity which can rarely elfewhere be found. Thofe who 
have the fuperintendance of fuch feminaries are convinced by the 
ftrongett of al teftimony, their own experience, that by fyftem only 
can application produce its proper effect ; that by fyitem only can 
any art or fcience be fuccefsfully taught. Nor does a larger portion 
of his time bettowed by the m: ufter produce a correfpondent benefit 
to the pupil. His progrefs in literature does not de spend fo mach 
upon what is done for him by others as upon what he can be ftimu- 
Jated to do fer himfelf. The teacher, indeed, will naturally exert 
the greater zeal and diligence where greater nunbers are to profit 
by his inftructions, and to judge and report his conduct; and the 
fame circumftance is every way favourable to the improvement of 
his fcholar. The voice of the preceptor, to adopt the fimilitudes 
of Quintilian, is not like the food provided for an entertainment, 
where each man’s fhare muit be diminifhed in proportion as the 
numbers are increafed : it fhould, rather, be compared to the fun, 
which difpenfes the fame degree of light and heat to each individual 
of a multitude, however numerous and ‘extenfive. The attention 
of the tiudent feldom fails to be roufed and fixed by the attention 
of his teacher. The oppofition of his rivals, the affiftance of his 
friends, the praife or cenfure of his mafter and his fchoolfellows, the 
hope of reward and the fear or fhame of punifhment ; all thefe mo- 
tives unitedproduce fuch exertions as no domeftic teacher can hope 
tofecure. By every exertion, too, his faculties naturally expand; 
conianane in his own powers increafes by fuccefs; and the pupil of 

# public fchool often attains to an eminence in literature which a 
wath differently circumftanced would not attempt, and which him- 
felf, perhaps, had not prefumed to expect. Each, indeed, is aware 
that acharacter efiablifhed amongft a numerous clafs of fchoolfel- 
lows will be very widely diffufed in the world, and promote his ad- 
vantage or his reputation in all the fubfequent tranfactions of his 
life. And he to whom the palm of merit is adjudged, after an exa- 
mination for honours and promotion, probably ieels greater pride 
and pleafure, and with better reafon, than was ever felt by the 
fuccefsful champion on the plains of Olympia, or in the circus of 
ancient Rome.” 


The following ftrictures demand the ferious confideration 
of thofe whofe ample fortunes enable them to indulge their 
inordinate partiality for theirfons, under the {pecious pretence 
of giving them the advantage of a domeftic education. 

“ To the fcheme of private and domefiic tuition there are objec- 
tions of at leaft equal weight with thofe which have been urged 
againft public education. To engage e private tutor for a fingie 
pupil is, perhaps, of all others the leatt eligible mode of giving li- 
terary intiruction. Men of talents and fpirit can feldom be pre- 
vailed upon to undertake the taik; and it is in vain to expect the 
due difcharge of it from teachers of any other deicription. The 
preceptor does not exert much zeal or diligence for his folitary 
pupil; and the exertions of the pupil will not be more than pre- 

portionate 
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portionate to thofe of his preceptor. To prevent any feverity of 
difcipline is generally one of the firft principles of domeftic tuition. 
Compultion and correétion, therefore, are in a great meafure ex- 
clude |. ‘The youth has no rivals of his own age to ftimulate his ef- 
forts, and no friends to affiftor applaud them. Honour and fhame, 
of the firft importance in all other cafes, have hardly any place in 
the fyftem. Every thing therefore,is languid and inefficient. Even 
the {ports of the private pupil, for want of aflociates and competi- 
tors, have little animation and little pleafure. He cannot compare 
his own acquifitions with thofe of others; and therefore eftimates 
them rather by the meafure of his own vanity than the ftandard of 
truth. He is a coxcomb before he isa fcholar. His books, indeed, 
will engage lefs of his attention than thofe amufements in which he 
is too liberally indulged, and for the fake of which, in fome degree, 
the plan of dometiic education was adopted; and he will value him- 
felf lefs upon his progrefs in literature and fcience than upon his 
tafie in drefs, or his dexterity in the fports of the field. 

Nor is the boafted advantage of purity of morals much better fe- 
cured, The perpetual reftraint under which the private pupil lives, 
and the conftant pretence of thofe much older than himfelf, do not 
fuffer his propenfities and paflions to appear in their true colours; 
and, confequently, their ceurfe cannot be fufficiently regulated, nor 
their excefles reftrained. He does not grow open and ingenuous by 
unreferved communication with his equals; but artful and defign 
ing, by watching the fentiments of thofe more advanced in age; and 
the felf-command which he appears to poffefs is often policy, not 
principle; hypocrify, not virtue. He is almoft inevitably taught 
infolence and pride; for he is conftantly attended, not as a helpleis 
creature that perpetually fiands in need of affiftance, but as a per- 
fon invefted with rank and authority, by which he may demand that 
affiftance as a privilege and right. There is alwavs danger that he 
will be too much in the company of fervants, and unlearn in the 
kitchen and the fiable what he has been taught in the library and 
the drawing-room. If, indeed, the reiiraint impofed upon him be 
not fufficient to guard him againft vulgarity and vice, it lofes the 
very benefit which it moft profefies to fecure: and if fufficient for 
the prefent, there is fome reafon to apprehend ftill greater excefs 
when that reftraint fhall be removed. The time muift come when 
the private pupils fhall be trufted at large in the world; and fuch 
men have fometimes been obferved to plunge more deeply into the 
moftt licentious pleafures than thofe for whom thefe pleafures had 
lefs novelty, and therefore leis attraction. This, indeed, is not 
much to be feared where the moral and religious principles have 
been duly cultivated and firmly ettablifhed. But the indulgence in 
which the private pupil is reared, feldom.gives much firength of 
mind or firmne(s of principle. He has been accuftomed to deference 
aud flattery. He will ftill be ambitious of diftin¢tion: and it is but 
too probable that he will endeavour to compenfate the inferiority 
of his talents by taking the lead in all the extravagances of fafhion, 
or affecting a difgraceful pre-eminence in vice.” 

Q 2 “ Suppofing,” 
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“ Suppofing,” fays Dr. Barrow, “ the point decided in fa- 
vour “of a public education ; another queftion immediately 
arifes, on the choice of a fchool.” With regard to our public 
{chools, he is of opinion, that their merits are nearly equal, 
and that the choice of a judicious parent will be dire¢ted by 
circumfiances which affect his immediate intereft or conve- 
nience. But it is not fo eafy a matter to decide upon. the 
refpective claims to preference advanced by the numerous fe- 
minaries ufually known by the name of academies. Too many 
of the conduétors of thefe feminaries hold out fallacious pro- 
mifes, and difguife their knavery (for we cannot charaéterife 
the abufe of the facred office of preceptor by a milder term) 
with fo much art, that, in many inftances, it is not difcovered 
till a boy has loft thofe precious years which cannot be re- 
trieved. Hence arifes the neceflity of due deliberation and 
careful inquiry on the part of parents before they entruft their 
offspring to the care even of thofe tutors who make the mott 
f{pecious profeffions of beftowing upon their pupils an uncom- 
mon fhare of pains and attention. In enumerating the qua- 
lities which ought to be united to form a fchoolmafier, Dr. 
Barrow requires that he fhould be himfelf a fcholar—of a good, 
moral charaéter—of a cool and fteady temper of mind—kind 
to his pupils, rather from principle than from extreme ten- 
dernefs of difpofition—of a firong conttitution—and free from 
any deformity of perfon or awkwardnefs of addrefs, which, 
by rendering him an object of ridicule to his pupils, may tend 
to lefien his authority over them. We believe he is amply 
juftified by the fact, in ‘his affertion, that “ public opinion 
evidently learis in favour of the clergy of the eftablithed 
church, as the moft eligible inftru¢tors of youth :” and on 
this account we are furprifed that he has devoted fo large a 
portion of his fifth chapter to the purpofe of diffuading his 
readers from entrufting their children to the tuition of Ditlen- 
ters. As a great majority of the inhabitants of England are 
members of the eftablifhed church, their early prejudices will 
naturally incline them to favour the profeffors of their parti- 
cular mode of faith; and if any infiances occur of diffenting 
{choolmatters continuing for any length of time to receive 
into their feminaries a confiderable number of the members of 
the cftablifhed religion, the preference which is thus fhewn to 
them muft be grounded upon their well-tried fkill and fide- 
lity in the art of teaching. And is Dr. Barrow prepared to 
aflert, that the honourable reward to which thefe qualities 
entitle their poflefior is tobe exclufively beftowed upon the 
clergy cf the eftablifhment, and that a found {cholar and pa- 
tieuit preceptor ought to be deprived of his means of fubfiftence, 

becaute 
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becaufe he happens to be a Diffenter? We are perfuaded that 
had he confidered this point as a queftion of practice rather 
than of theory, he would not have deemed it neceflary to lay 
down a general rule, which at leaft appears to be dictated by 
the jealous and unyielding harfhnefs of bigotry. 

We would recommend to the general body of inftructors of 
Britith youth, chapters 8 to 15, inclufive, of this effay, as 
containing the beft plan of academical inftructign which has 
hitherto been fubmitted to their confideration ;—a plan which 
is evidently the refult of mature reflection on facts colleéted 
by experience. The fubjects difcufied in thefe chapters are 
the following ;—Grammars ; the ftudy of the Baglifh lan- 
guage; Writing, Arithmetic, and the Mathematics; the 
diudy of the Claliics ; the Art of Teaching; Mythology, Geo- 
graphy, Chronology, Hiftory, and Novels ; Compofition in 
Profe and Verfe. As the detail of a method of inftruétion in 
ihefe various departments of ftudy is obvioutly not a proper 
fubjeét of abridgment, we muft content ourfelves with refer- 
ring fuch of our readers as wifh to become acquainted with 
the procets recommended by Dr. Barrow to the Effay itfelf. 
In addition, however, to the elementary books propofed by 
liim as proper to be put into the hands of the youthful ftudent 
of the Greek language, we would beg leave to recommend 
Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca Minora et Majora. The felection 
exhibited in thefe volumes is various and elegant, and the 
philological notes by which their contents are illuftrated, ex- 
plain with uncommon perfpicuity the principles and peculiari- 
ties of the Greek tongue. We are furprifed that Dr. Barrow 
has not noticed thefe truly valuable treafures of claflic lore in 
his lift of {chool-books ; and particularly fo, as their utility is 
not impaired by a Latin tranilation ; againft which fallacious 
aid of the ignorant and the idle, he has fo ably protefted in 
his 13th chapter. 

In the laft chapter of this Effay, Dr. Barrow has depicted, 
we truft in fomewhat too fombre colours, the dangers with 
which the various orders of fociety in thefe kingdoms are .. 
threatened in confequence of the diffemination of the extra- 
vagant principles which were produced in rank luxuriance 
from the hot-bed of the French revolution. His dread of the 
propagation of thefe principles has led him to regard with no 
imaill degree of jealouty the prevalent cuftom of initiating our 
youth in the French language during their refidence at fchool. 
But, in addition to the general argument againft this practice, 
drawn from the peril which accrues to the public morals trom 
an indifcriminate peruial of the works of the French authors, 
he adduces others, which appear to be particularly founded ypon 
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his experience as an inftructor of youth, viz. the difficulty of 
obtaining the affiftance of a competent and faithful teacher ; 
and of enforcing obedience and refpect to a foreign ufher on 
the part of boys who are, in general, more apt to ridicule his 
peculiarities than to attend to his inftructions. He alfo con- 
tends, that the time which is ufuaily devoted at fchool to a 
fuperficial acquaintance with the French language, might be 
beftowed upon objects of more value. His opinion onthi s 
point, he tums up in the following terms : 

“ Let it be remembered, that whatever may be the portion of 
tiine beftowed upon the French tongue at fchool, and whatever may 
be the value of the objects neglected for its fake, it will at laft be 
very imperfectly acquired. At fixteen or eighteen years of age, 
when the underftanding of the pupil has attained to fome degree of 
maturity, and he has made a contiderable progrefs in other lan- 
guages and in general fcience, he will then learn more French, and 
to better purpofe, with a private tutor, in a few months, than he 
would have obtained in all the years preceding, by the cuftoimaiy 
leffons.of an academy. This is certainly an important, and, in my 
opinion, an unanfwerable argument, that the earlier periods of 
education may be more beneficially employed. ‘The foundation of 
French may undoubtedly be laid at fchool: the grammar may be 
learnt ; but the language cau be thoroughly Qnderttood only at a 
more advanced period of life. The pronunciation is to he com- 
pletely attaine | only by foreign travels.” 

In the precin¢ts of the beft regulated f{chools, “ it muft needs 
be that offences come”; and the fubject of correction and 
compulfion claims, of courte, the notice ef every writer on 
education. Dr. Barrow, treating with juft contempt the char- 
letanifim of thofe who protefs to manage numerous feminaries 
merely by gentle means, after enumerating feveral lighter 
methods of punifhment, thus declares his decided opinion 
that in many cafes of juvenile tranfgretlion, the only effectual 
correction is the ratio ult¢ma didafcalorum: 

“ Thefe expedients, and fuch as thefe, will not be without their 
value and utility; but it will be found, that to enforce diligence, 
or to correct vice, the laft refource in_all cafes muft be the rod. 
Of all good difcipline at fchool, Ihave ever feen reafon to believe, 
that this muft continue to be, what it has hitherto been, the begin 
ning and the end, the bafis and the completion. On this delicate 
and important point, indeed, it muft not be diffembled, that the 
judgment of Quintilian is againft me. But by his own confeffion, 
the general praciice of ancient times, as well as of the beft of our 
modern fchools, was always in favour of my opinion. 

Throughout the whole of the courfe of juvenile inftru€tion 
which Dr. Barrow has detailed in thefe volumes, he invariably 
recommends the firictnefs of ancient difcipline ;—he firongly 
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enforces the expediency of treating boys as boys. Hence, he 
teelingly deprecates that = introduction to the promifcuous 
intercourfes of fociety, which, under the fpecious promife of 
communicating an early knowledge of the world, fauniliarizes 
our youth to the vices of manhood; and, whilft he candidly 
appreciates the value of ornamental accompliiliments, he enters* 
his caveat againft that inordinate ctiltivation of them which is 
incompatible with the acquifition of found learning. His dif- 
quifitions on the neceflity and on the proper mode of religious 
inftruction, and on the virtues and vices of boys, are entitled 
to the ferious attention of all parents, guardians, and inftruc- 
tors of youth ; and his defence of our Englifh Univertities is 
ably conduéted, upon the principle, that wherever a confider- 
able degree of practical utility is derived from human inftitu- 
tions, it is not the part of the prudent reformer, but of the 
vifionary innovator, to profcribe thofe inftitutions, becaufe 
their conftitution is found to be defective when compared with 
ihe ftandard of f{peculative perfection. 

We have devoted to the analyfis of this Eflay on Education 
a larger portion of our Journal, than two duodecimo volumes 
may at firft view feem to be entitled to; becaute it is our deli- 
berate opinion that their author has in them difcuffed, in a 
noft mafterly manner, fubjects of the greateft importance ;—» 
fubjecs which mutt daily engage the attention of all Britith 
parents who occupy the middle and more elevated ftations in 
jociety. The future deitiny of our country muft in a great 
meufure be regulated by the cliaracter and conduct of the rifing 
generation: we are, therefore, perfuaded, that we fhall do 
vood fervice to the community to which we have the happinefs 
to belong, by giving additional notoriety to Dr. Barrow’s 
honourable attempt to ftop the torrent of frivolity, by enfor- 
cing the necetlity of the inculcation of found learning by the 
only method by which it can be inculcated,—a recurrence to 
the ftrictnefs of ancient difcipline. 








— 


Ant. CXVIL. The Chriftian Guide; or an Attempt to explain, in a 
Series of connected Difcourjes, the leading Articles of Chriftianity : 
defigned principally for the Use of Families, and young Perjons. By 
Charles Plunptre, M.A. Reétor of Long Newton, in the County 
of Durham. 8vo. pp. 349; price 7s. Rivingtons, London, 
i802. ? 

HESE Sermons were preached before a country congre- 

gation. The pian upon which they are compoted, is 

thus fiated by the Reverend Author, in his introductory dif- 
courfe ; 
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“ In order that you may be apprifed of what I intend to profe- 
cute in my defign, I muft forewarn you that J fhall begin by con- 
fidering the fad effeéts of man’s difobedieuce in the garden of Eden, 
which brought death into the world, and rendered human nature 
unfit for heavenly happinefs; whence I fhall fhew you the nature of 
that covenant, by which we were again made capable of falvation, fo 
that ‘ asin Adam we all die, even foin Chrift we fhall all be made 
alive. The next thing which I fhall lay before you, will be the na- 
ture of the kingdom of Jefus Chrift, which was given him becaufe of 
his infinite love in condefcending to become man, and making in 
his human nature reconciliation for mankind. This will lead me 
to confider thé form and conftitution of that fociety upon earth, 
which Chrift called his church; in which I fhall fay a few words re- 
{petting the appointment and office of the minilters which beloag to 
it. I thall thew that, for the purpofe of aflifting us in the perform- 
ance of our duties, we have not only a Saviour interceding for us 
at the right hand of God; but a divine helper, ever ready to an- 
{wer our petitions, and co-operate with our endeavours. My next 
fubjeé will be two particulars, effential to our chriftian calling; 
without both which we can never belong to Chrift’s kingdom, nor 
receive the benefits of it, which are therefore frequently and 
abfolutely required of us: namely, faith and repentance. The 
nature of the two facraments, as they are called, will come next 
under examination, which will be followed by fhewing the in- 
ward principle of mind, with which all our moral actions and reli- 
gious duties muft be performed : after this I thall infert a difcourfe 
on chrifiian prayer. The whole I thall conclude, with contidering 
‘the nature of that great change which we muft ali undergo, I mean 
death, as preparatory to the awful decifion of our eternal condition, 
which will be made for us by the fame perfon who firft undertook to 
deliver us from the wrath of God, became our Redeemer, and will 
then aét as our impartial judge.” (pp. 10, &c.) 


In a foregoing part of the fame difcourfe, our author de- 
elares, that 


“ The bible is the hiftory of a regular fyféem, laid down by God 
himfelf for the recovery of mankind: that from the beginning of 
the facred volume, from the firft verfe of Genelis to the end of the 
Revelations*. there is but one entire plan, difplaying through a 
feries of ages the moft wonderful workings of a gracious and fuper- 
intending God, forthe benetit of his creatures.” 

He then proceeds to obferve ; 

» “ Now it muft be very evident, that we hhall preach more effec- 

fealty for the entl propofed, if they, whe hear us, have not only a 
bmpetent acquaintance with particular parts of our religion, but a 

tight view alfo of the whole, as aconnetted /cheme.” (pp. 8, 9.) 





* This plural is a vulgar error, which a teacher of religion ought 
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We are afraid, that divines, like the profeffors of other 
branches of knowledge, are too much captivated with the 
advantages of beauty, perfpicuity, and uniformity, which re- 
{ult trom the reprefentation of the peculiar fubjects of their 
ftudy, under the light of a compact, harmonious fyftem. We 
are far from denying the propriety, and even neceflity, of 
a regular clailification of the detached parts of every {cience; 
of difpofing in-a clear method the various and feemingly un- 
connected faéts belonging to it. It is eflential to a complete 
underftanding of the fubje¢t in queftion, that they fhould be 
fo arranged./ But it is alfo effential that the facts fhould be 
thoroughly afcertained; that none fhonld be admitted as 
forming a part of the fyftem, but fuch as have a diftinét and 
material connection with it; and above all, that the feveral 
parts contributing to its formation, fhould be afhgned their 
proper relative place; fo that none be eftimated in a higher 
or leis degree than fuch as is abfolutely neceflary to the con- 
filtency and pertection of the whole. 

If there be any one branch of knowledge to which thefe 
cautionary obfervations fhould be applied above all others, we 
conceive it is theology. There is none furely, in which a fyf- 
tematic error may be attended with more pernicious effects : 
there is none which is profefled by fuch a variety of in- 
dividuals; there is none in which the profeflors are io 
widely at variance with each other: and we may be allowed 
to add, (and perhaps the matter of fact has arifen principally 
from the very fault we are defirous to corre¢t,) there is no 
portion of interefting knowledge that is even now fo imper- 
tectly underftood. 

We perceive, and with unfeigned pleafure, by the fenti- 
ments which our author expreffes in various parts of his work, 
that his heart and feelings are chriftian, though he may have 
given an incorrect view of fome parts of the chriftian {clreme. 
We are therefore not afraid lett he fhould demand in an angry 
tone, quorjum hec tam putida tendant ? Yet he may feel an 
anxiety to be informed, where and how his view of the fcheme 
of our religion is detective—We are not always inclined, 
nor would it be always proper, to anfwer fucha queftion. It 
is our duty to point out detects, but it would be fometimes 
both a delicate and diilicult tafk to correct them. Error may 
occafionally be perceived, where a complete view of truth 
cannot be obtained. And it may appear invidious to dwell 
upon the defects of a writer, when many marks of a right in- 
tention and found judgment muft neceflarily be pafied over 
in filence. As however we can cite an inftance, in which a 
mott refpectable writer fell into a fimilar mifiake, we fhall not 
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{cruple pointing out one defect in Mr. Plumpire’s reprefen- 
tation of the chriftian fcheme, which forcibly attracted our 
attention. Mr. P. wherever it is poflible, and often where it 
is not neceflary, introduces a perfonage, whom the enemies 
of revelation have eagerly taken occafion to reprefent as hay- 
ing an undue thare in the important events of man’s trant- 
gretlion and redemption—we mean the. Devil. Andit muti 
be confefled, that fome detenders of Chiiftianity, by their in- 
correct views and incautious exprefiions, concerning this ma- 
lignant being, have expofed their caufe to an imputation of 
feeblenefs, which could only be urged in confequence of their 
injudicious, though unintentional, mifreprefentations. From 
this detect, our author's view of religion, as a fcheme, does not 
appear to us altogether free. If our readers would take the 
trouble, as we have done, to reckon up the variety of inftances 
in which the tempter of mankind 1s here introduced, and 
would then examine how often, or rather how feldom, he is 
alluded to in the Scriptures, where the fame occalion migitt 
have been aitorded for making mention of him, they will 
probably think, as we do, that our author, having made him 
a prominent actor in the fcheme, which he was going to de- 
Jineate, determined never to lofe fight of him at any convenient 
opportunity. We have however aflured Mr. P. that he has 
the confolation of erring in good company; and fhall now 
proceed to ftate the fact to which we alluded. 

A divine of the laft century, who defervedly obtained repu- 
tation by fome profeflional tracts, conceived that he had, 
after much ftudy, acquired a clear view of the fcheme of hu- 
man redemption. He accordingly put his thoughts together, 
and printed a volume, intitled the Rationale; defigning to 
give an accurate reprefentation of the chrifiian doctrines upon 
aregular plan. Some friends, who ifaw the work, obferved 
fo many defe¢ts in it, from an attachment to the fyftem which 
he had formed in hisown mind, and particularly from the im- 
portant part which he had afligned to the agency of the devil, 
that they prevailed upon him to fupprefs it. The work was 
accordingly buried in oblivion, and with fo much care, that, we 
believe, very few copies ever got abroad. We have teen one, and 
one only; but for very obviousreafons conceal the author’s name. 

_ We have taken the liberty of making thefe remarks, in the 
hope that they may be ufeful not only to our author, but to 
others who employ themfelves in that moft important and inte- 
refting fiudy, religion. As Mr. Plumptre has offered himfelf to 
our coniideration, under the character of a chrifiian guide, it 
is our duty to inform the reader, ‘that it is poffible for a guide 
to fiep a little out of the right road: more particularly where 
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it is perplexed by fo many windings and turnings, as the ex- 
perience of fo many centuries has thewn to be the cafe with 
the road in queftion. In an intricate and difficult paflage, i, 
is the bounden duty of a guide to poflefs himfelf of the beft 
information from thofe who have travelled the way before 
him. He mutt not reft fatistied with the uct account he may 
chance to meet with, but explore the way himfelf. Where 
he is in doubt, he mutt ftop and examine the fources of the 
intelligence he may coileét; and after full confideration, adopt 
that which fhall appear to be turnithed by travellers, whio are 
intelligent, and not likely to miflead. ne 
If the guide before us had iatisfied himfelf with pointing 
out the road to the inhabitants of his own village, fe might 
have made fome mittakes, but the confequences of error 
inight not have been confiderable, vecaufe they would com- 
paratively have affected fo few individuals. When, however, 
he ailumnes the office of a guide to the whole chviftian world, 
it becomes neceilary to inquire what pains he has taken to 
obtain the knowledge requiiite for the performance of fo dif- 
ficult and {0 impertant a taik.. Unfortunately, we think him 
not only inaccurate in fome material points of the outline, 
which he has drawn ; but we alfo obferve, that in filling up 
that outline, he has fatisfied himfelf with an haity and fupert- 
cial view of many particulars, which were necefiary in order to 
fill it up accurately. We cannot in any initance difcover 
traces of a critical acquaintance with the language of the 
holy icriptures. On the contsary, Mr. P. deters implicitly to 
all commonly received interpretations; and never feems to 
have carried his views beyond the authorized tranilation. A 
country clergyman may unquettionably addrefs his parifhio- 
ners properly and ufetully, without entering minutely into the 
lignification of every pafilage, which he may quote from 
fcripture. But when his labours extend beyond a tempo- 
rary addrefs to his flock; when they aflume a permanent 
form, by being coinmitted to the prefs: in that cafe, we con- 
ceive that any material difference of interpretation fhould be 
noticed, and certainly that every acknowledged error fhould 
be corrected. We fhail produce a few inftances, in which, 
whether our author be right or wrong in the fenfe which he 
afhxes to the feveral phrafes, he ought, according to our 
conception of the duties of a chriftian guide, to have taken 
fome notice of the opinion of others: and this more etpeci- 
ally when the credibility of the religion may be affected by 
the mterpretation, as is the cafe in any prophetic declaration. 
Page 66, treating of the kingdom of Chrift, Mr. P. ob- 
ferves; 
“ Tt 
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“ Itis hardly pofiible not to mention the wicked attempts to de- 
ftroy it, lately made by the agents of fatan; for fuch there are who 
have confpired to its deftruction. But we know that the gates of 
‘hell thal] not prevail agaizft it.” 

Again, page 111; 

“ We are aflured by our Lord himfelf, that the rock on which 
his church is built, fhall not be thrown down, and that the gies 
of hell thall not prevail againft it-; for the kingdom of fatan fhail in - 
the end be utterly deitroyed.” 

The context here does not permit us to doubt in what fenfe 
the phrafe “ gates of hell” is ufed by our author. Can hie 
then be ignorant that ao wvaa is, in the Greek language, a 
moft cominon periphrafis for “ death?” and that this, which 
we believe is the real meaning of the words, in the pattages 
alluded to (Matt. xvi. 18, and the parallel places) gives an 
entirely different conftruétian of our Lord’s declaration.* 
Page 52, in repretenting the fenfe of Matt. xxviii. 20, he ays, 
this is an aflurance from Chrift, that his kingdom “ fhall latt 
to the eud of ail earthly things.” Soin page 65, “ Jefus alto 
informs us, that he wili be with his church alway, even unto 
the end of the world. As long, therefore, as this world which 
we inhabit fhall endure, fo long will the kingdom of Chritt 
continue.” “H cuvrénea tod aisives, is the phrafe rendered, © ihe 
end of the world;” and, in fome patlages of the New Tetia- 
‘ment, beyond all doubt, means “ the conclufion of the age,” 
‘or of the Jewith difpenfation.- We will not pronounce doz- 
matically, that fuch alone can be the fentfe of this paflage ; 
but we are perfuaded that the paflage will bear fuch a fenfe, 
and think that it fhould have been noticed in the prefent 
publication. P. 110; Ourauthor takes in a literal fenfe the 
figurative expretlion, (Luke xxii. 3,) “ then entered Satan in- 
to Judas.” Let us hear what Calvin fays upon this point: 
‘© Nimis vero infulse delirant, qui diabolum fingunt eflentia- 
liter, ut loguantur, Judam intraife.” t 

The holy feriptures prelerve a very marked, and, we be- 
lieve, an invariable, dittinction between the terms diaCoros and 
eaiucucv. ‘This diftinétion is not obferved in the work before 

us: 





* See the paffages collected by Wetftein. He does not quote 
Tiaziah xxxviil. 10, in the verfion of the Seventy, which would have 
been more to his purpofe than any one of his citations. Tlogedaopas 
‘is WUAass Zlov, is properly rendered “ I fhall go to the gates of the 
grave.” . 

+ Le Clere has it “ ufque ad confummationem feculi.” See 
Nifpett’s ‘¢ iumphs of Chritianity, Append. 1. 

3 Ad Joh. xiii. 27. 
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us; and, fo far as paffages ‘ited from {eripture are concerned, 
Mr. Pp. may allege the authority of our tranilation. But as in 
pageii4, he has ufed the term “ demons” with the firictett pro- 
prieiy, we w ith that he had adhered to it where it was equally 
required; as in pp. 165,160. In the difcourfe upon the new 
covenant, p. 38, our author, referring * to Heb. ix. 15, &c. 
interprets Jaan asa will, and not as a league. Poilibly he is 
not aware that Dr. Sykes has given an elaborate expofition of 
the paffage, and urged fome ftrong arguinents in order to 
prove that here, as in other parts of ‘feripture, it means cove- 
nant. If we recolleétthat the new, and the old, are e exprefsiy , 
contrafted by the facred writer, Dr. Sykes’s arguments receive 
additional weight. 

We will not purfue thefe obfervations further. To point 
out defects, isa very uleful but by no meansa pleafing tafk. 
If we appear to dwell upon fome objects that are minute, and 
others that are dubious, we are by no means impelled by a 
with to catch at petty faults, but by the conviction, in which 
we are fure our author {hare s, that 2 work, executed upon the 
prefent plan, ought to be preferved as caretully as poilib le 
trom every tendcacy to error. 

The fiyle of thete difcou ries is in general well adapted to 
the compre henfion of thofe who form the bulk of 2 common 
congregation. And in fpite of the exceptions which we have 
felt ourlelves called upon to fiate, they are honourable to the 
preache r, as a mark of his anxiety to fulfil that important 
part of his minifterial functions, which confifts in public in- 
ttruciion. We muti not however content ourfelves with ge- 
neral praife, but produce fome infiance Ss which may enable 
our readers to join in this commendatior 

‘ I am not pleading here for the neceility of minding nothing but 
uaa atts, but for that attention to our calling, as partakers of 
the covenant which Chrifi bath fealed for us, as fubjects of his kin: 
dom, members of his church, and inheritors of heaven, which 
fhould at all times influence our conduct, and fhew itfeH in habi- 
tual holinefs of mind. For the very bufineis of our prefent life is 
to bring the mind into this blefied temper, fo that whatever we do, 
we may do ull to the glory of God, never forgetting that he is our 
Creator, and that his fon is our Saviour aud Redeemer ; never, when 
we pray, doing it languidly, and with divided attention ; never, 
when we have an opportunity of ferving our fellow creatures, avoid- 


ing 





* We ought rather to fay, alluding to. For Mr. Plumptre avow- 
edly makes no references. Seehis preface. This we think wrong. 
Is it confiftent with the character of a guide to throw down di- 
rection-pofis ? 
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ing the occafion, like the prieft, who paffed by on the other fide; 
nor refifting ihe demand upon us, like the Levite, who looked up- 
on the poor Samaritan only, and paffed on. Such an attention, if 
we will make the experiment, will coft us no trouble, when once 
familiar with the principle upon which the Saviour expects us to act, 
it will flow fpontaneoufly, and thew itfelf as regularly as the fruit 
pon ahealthy tree. Indeed this is the delight of having a good 
heart, fuch a one as is devoted to the fervice of God; that it is 
even recompenting itfelf with the moft exquilite fenfations fer hay- 
ing performed, what it would have been labour not to have done, 
For when it is once filled with the love of God, not to perform his 
commands, is the moft tormenting violence, and therefore it is a 
certain fign, that all within us is not as it fhould be, when we avoid 
our duty, put it off by idle excufes, or do it negligently. And it 
is very eafy to difcover, whether we love the world or heaven moff, 
by the very different manner in which we tranfact the concerns of 
the one or of the other. For I will freely grant, that we muft at- 
tend to the interefts of this life, as well as of the next; each have 
their claim, but each cannot be followed with the fame degree df 
attention and ardour. Wherefore, on which ever fide we are feen 
to labour moft, there we may be certain is our heart.” (pp. 203, &c.) 
“« Let us confider in a more general way, the fubjects of a chril- 
tian’s prayer, which may be divided into two kinds, things tempo- 
ral and things fpiritual. Things. temporal may comprehend, not 
only fuch as we have need of for our bodily fuftenance or cloath- 
ing, but every thing that may tend to the prefervation, increafe, 
and return of public or private happineis. Spiritual things are of a 
very different kind, and the peculiar fubjects of our fupplications: 
it is required of us, that we make them the firft object of our 
thoughts and prayers, in as much as provifion for our immortal 
fouls is of more importance than any bodily or worldly confidera- 
tion. The chrifiian, being infirucied in fpiritual things, rifes, be- 
yond conception, above the unconverted heathen; he has views 
and hopes of future good; he has appreheniion alfo, and fear of 
future evil, which no worldly wifdom can infpire. If, with the 
virsious heathen, he believes, isaffured there is a God, who made 
and governs all things here below ; he leaves him at an awful dif- 
tance in his knowledge of a Redeemer, and of a divine affiftunt. 
When therefore, the chrifiian kneels in prayer, he elevates his 
foul beyond all earthly views; he converfes, if | may fo fay, with 
God, according to that knowledge of his attributes, and love for 
his creatures, which his gofpel has given them. Hence he afks for 
bleflings which the unbeliever cannot afk for; he feels an affurance 
of being heard, which no other religion but his own ‘can give, he 
prays with contidence, becaufe he has an interceffor at the right 
hand of God; he feeks for divine affiftance and comfort to his foul, 
becaufe he knows that there is a Spirit who will impart his gracious 
help to thofe that feek it fervently. Thus St. Paul direéts, ‘ Seeing 
that we have a great High-Prieft, who is paffed into the heavens, 
‘Jefus the Son of God, let us come boldly unto the throne of grace, 


in that 
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that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need; 
let us draw near in full affurance of faith.” (p. 313.) 

«© This doctrine of a refurrection to life from the grave, however 
received by the Jews, (fome of whom, we know, thought it incre- 
dible,) was matter of aitonifhment and unbelief to the heathen, 
when enforced upon them by the apoftles and the fucceeding 
preachers of the gofpel. By us, who have been brought up in the 
belief of it, and to whom it has grown familiar by our education 
among Chriftians, in a Chriftian country, blefied with a form of 
Chrittian worfhip, it is not received with amazement, nor heard 
with offence. Yet, I feat, we feldom dwell upon it as the import- 
ance of it deferves: it feems to have as little influence on fome 
men as if our bleffed Saviour had never revealed it; as if there 
were to be no fpch event; or as if nothing affecting us were to be 
the confequence of a refurrection from the grave. Ignorant of the 
doctrine, men cannot be, but by their own fault, or fome lamentable 
circumftance in their lives; for Jefus hath, in his difcourfes, not 
enly declaréd the fact itfelf fimply, but the purpefe for which men 
fhall be raifed, and the manner in which he will come to judge 
them, and how he will proceed when feated upon the throne of 
glory. St. Paul alfo hath, in a very full anfwer to the objections 
that had been brought by unbelievers, fhewn the poilibility oi the 
body's being raifed trom the duit; though at the fame time that it 
will undergo a change, by which, though not defiroying its identity 
or fameneis, it will be fitted for its future deftination oFhappinets 
or mifery.” (p. 336.) 








Art.CXVIIL Letters written by the late Earl of Chatham to his 


Nephew Thomas Pitt, E/g. afterwards Lord Cameiford, then at 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 104. Price 5s. Payne, London. 1804. 


/ COLLECTION of Letters written by the illuftrious Earl - 
4% of Chatham, and ufhered to general notice by the pre- 
fatory remarks of Lord Grenville, cannot fail to excite a con- 
fiderable degree of intereft. Hence, we are willing to flatter 
ourfelves, that the publication of this little volume will be 
pre ductive of benefit to the nation at large. It appears to us 
to be well calculated to promote what the noble editor jufily 
fiyles, “ the infeparable interefts of learning, virtue, and re- 
ligion ;"—and we {ufpect that there are not a few characters 
to be found in the higher circles of Britifh fociety who will be 
inclined to regard letions of found morality as much more enti- 
tled to refpectful confideration when they flow from the heart 
of a coniummate ftatefman, declaring his fentiments in the 
coniidence of friendfhip, than when they are inculcated by 
the profellional labours of the divine. 


The 
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The name of Chatham is dear to every Briton who feels an 
honeft pride in contemplating the glory of his native land. 
Whether we call to mind the fuccefstul promptitude and 
decifion which chara¢ierifed the bold and comprehenfive 
meafures of that great patriot during the period of his brilliant 
adminiftration ; or the unyielding firmnefs with which, for fo 
many years, he perfifted in protefting againft plans which fad 
experience proved to be detrimental to his country, he is 
alike entitled to our admiration and reverence. It mutt, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that the circumftances of the latter 
portion of his political life compelled him almoft uniformly to 
appear before the public in the formidable character of the 
ftern reprover of vice and folly; and that at all times the fenfe 
of his commanding talents was felt to fuch a degree by almof 
every one who approached him, that it was difficult to regard 
him with “ that perfect love which cafteth out fear.” But in 
thefe Letters, which we take the earlieft opportunity of ftrongly 
recommending to the attention of our readers, we contemplate 
with unmixed delight the faithful and tender guardian affidu- 
oufly directing his kinfman to the pure fountain of knowledge, 
and anxioufly fhielding him, by impreflive exhortations, from 
the influence of the temptations incident to the dangerous 
feafon of youth. 

The Letters in queftion are twenty-three in number, and 
are addrefied, as the title-page of the volume imports, to Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford, during his refidence 
at the Univerfity of Cambridge. They do not contain a regu- 
Jar plan of ftudy, “ but fuch detached obfervations on the 
extenfive fubjeéts to which they relate, as occafion might 
happen to fuggeft in the courfe of familiar correfpondence *.” 

As epiftolary communications of this nature do not afford a 
fit fubject for an analytical review, we are of opinion that we 
fhall beft gratify the curiofity of our readers by a fele¢tion 


2 


which may be generally interefting. And we cannot, perhaps, 
more decifiveiy demonftrate the generous intereft which Lord 
Chatham took in the welfare of his young relative, and the 
perfuafive energy with which he exhorted him to purfue that 
courle of conduét which bade fair to lead him to honour and 
happinels, than by tranfcribing the excellent advice which 
he tranfmitted to him on his firft fettling at the Univerfity ot 
Cambridge. 
“ LETTER III. 


“ My dear nephew, Bath, Jan. 12th, 1754. 
“ Your letter from Cambridge affords me many very fenfible 
pleafures ; firfi, that you are at laft in a proper place for ftudy and 
improvement, 





* Preface, p. vill. 
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improvement, infiead of Jofing any more of that moft precious thing, 
tine, in London: in the next plac e, that you feem pleafed with 
the particular fociety you are placed in, and with the gentleman to 
whofe care and infiruétions you are committed : and, above all, I 
ari laud the found, right fenfe, and Jove of virtue, which appears 
throuuch vour whole letter. You are already poefed of the true 
clue to puide » you through this dangerous and perplexing part of 
your life’s journey, the years of education ; and upon which the 
1 l-xion of all the re‘t of your days will infallibly depend : I fay, 
you “* ive the true clue to guid~ you, in the maxim you lay down in 
your letter to me, ne Ts that the ufe of learning is, to render a 
man more w_fe aa virtuous ; not merely to make him more learned. 
Maéte tuA virtute :—Go on, my dear boy, by this golden rule, and 
you cannot fail to become every thing your generous heart prompts 
vou to wilh to he, and that mine moft affectionately withes for you. 
There is but one danger in your way; and that is, perhaps, natural 
enough to your age, the love of pleafure, or the fear of clufe appli- 
cation and laborious diligence. With the laft there is nothig you 
may not conquer ; and the firit is fure to conquer and enflave who- 
ever does not firenuoufly and generoufly refitt the firft allurements 
of it, left, by {mall indulgences. ! 1e fall under the yoke of irrefiit- 
ible habit. Vitanda eft improba Siren, Defidia, I defire mav be 
aflixed to the curtains of your bed, aud to the walls of your cham- 
bers. If you do not rife early, you never can make any progrefs 
worth talking of; and another a is, if you do not fet apart your 
hours of reading, and never fuffer yourfelf or any one elie to break 
in upon them, your days will flip through your hands unprofitably 
and frivoloutly ; unpraifed by all you with to pleafe, and really 
unenjoyable to yourfelf. Be affured, whatever you take from 
plcafure, amufements, or indolence, for thefe firft few years of your 
life, will repay you a hundred fold, in the pleafures, honours, and 
advantages of all the remainder of your days. My heart is fo full 
of the moft earneft defire that you fhould do well, that I find my 
letter has run into fome length, which you will, I know, be fo good 
to excufe. There remains now nothing to trouble you with but a 
little plan for the beginning of your itudies, which I defire, in a par- 
ticular manner, may be exaétly followed in every tittle. You are 
to qualify yourfelf for the part in itocietv to which your birth and 
eftate call you. You are to be a gentleman of fuch learning and 
qualifications as may diftinguifh you in the fervice of your countr 
hereafter ; not a pedant, who reads only to be galled learned, in- 
ftead of confidering learning as an inftrument only for action. Give 
me leave, therefore, my dear nephew, who have gone before you, 
to point out to you the dangers in your road, to guard you againft 
fuch things as I experience my own defe‘ts to ’anife trom; ; and at the 
fame time, if I have had any little fucceffes in the world, to guide 
you to vhat | have drawn many helps from. I hav “e not the plea- 
fure of now ing the gentleman who is your tutor, but! dare fay he 
is every way equal to fuch a charge, which I think no fmall one. 
You will communicate this letter to him; and1 hope he will be fo 
Vou. Ll. R goed 
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good to concur with me as to the courfe of ftudy I defire you may 
begin with; and that fuch books, and fuch only, as I have pointed 
out, may be read. ‘They are as follows : Euclid ; a courte of logic; 
acourfe of experimental philofophy ; Locke’s Conduét of the Un- 
derftanding ; his ‘T'reatiie alfu on the Underftanding ; his Treatife on 
Government ; and Letters on Toleration. I defire, for the prefent, 
no books of poetry but Horace and Virgil: of Horace the Odes, but 
above all, the Epittles and Ars Poetica. Theie parts, nocturnd 
verfate manu, verfate diurna. ‘Tully de Officiis, de Amicitia, de 
Senectute ;_ his Catilinarian Orations and Philippics. Salluft. At 
Jetfure hours, an abridgment of the Hiftory of England to be run 
through, in order to fettle in the mind a general chronological order 
and feries of principal events, and fucceflion of kings: proptr books 
of Englifh hiftory, on-the true principles of our happy conftitution, 
thall be pointed out afterwards. Burnet’s Hiftory of the Reforma- 
tion, abridged by himfelf, to be read with great care. Father Paul 
on beneficiary matters, in Englifh. A French mafter; and only 
Moliere’s Plays to be read with him, or by yourfelf, till you have 
gone through them all. Spectators, efpecially Mr. Addifon’s pa- 
pers, to be read very frequently at broken times in your room, | 
make it my requett that you will forbear drawing, totally, while 
you are at Cambridge ; and not meddle with Greek, otherwife than 
to know a little the etymology of words in Latin, or Englith, or 
French; nor to meddle with Italian, 1 hope this little courfe wil! 
foon be run through: I intend it asa general foundation for many 


things, of infinite utility, to come as foon as this js finifhad, 


“ Believe me, with the trueft affection, 
“ My.dear Nephew, 


“ Ever yours, 
“ Keep this letter, and read it again.” 


It fhould feem that Mr. Thomas Pitt had no fooner gone 
through the ceremony of matriculation than he was invited 
by fome of thofe diflipated characters who, we believe, were 
formeiiy much more abundant in our univerfities than they 
are at prefent, to partake in their follies and viees. In the 
fourth letter of this volume, his uncle congratulates him on 
his fortitude in refitting their folicitations, and gives him very 
prudent inftructions as to the mode of behaviour which it 
would be expedient for him to adopt towards them. This 
important topic fuggefts to him fome exhortations on the fub- 
ject of religious feelings, which we woukl ecarnefily recom- 
mend to the ferious confideration of thofe who entertain the 
notion, that though religion may be a convenient curb to 
refirain the impetuous pailions of the lower orders of focicty, 
it is a {ubject beneath the attention of the great. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 
“ My dear Nephew, Bath, Jan. 14, 1754. 

« You will hardly have read over one very long letter from me 
}efore you are troubled with a fecond. I intended to have writ foon, 
but I do it the fooner on account of your letter to your aunt, which 
fhe tran{mitted to me here. If any thing, my dear boy, could 
have happened to raife you higher in my etteem, and to endear 
you more to me, it is the amiable abhorrence you feel for the feene 
of vice and folly, (and of yeal mifery anc perdition, under the falie 
notion of pleafure and-fpirit,) which has opened to you at your 
college, and, at the fame time, the manly, brave, generous, and 
wife refolution and“true fpirit with which you refified and repulfed 
the firlt attemipts upon a mind and heart, I thank God, infinitely 
tuo firm and noble, as well as too elegant 2nd enlightened, to be 
in any danger of yielding to fuch contemptible and wretched cor- 
ruptions. You charm me with the detcription of Mr. Wheler; and 
while you fay you could adore him, I could adore you for the na- 
tural, ‘genuine love of virtue which {peaks in all you feel, fay, or 
do. As to your companions, let this be your rule :—Cultivate the 
acquaintance with Mr. Wheler which you have fo fortunately begun: 
and, in general, be {ure to affociate with men much older than your- 
felf; fcholars whenever you can; but always with men of decent 
and honourable lives. As their age and learning, fuperior both to 
your own, muti necefiarily, in good fenfe, and in the view of ac- 
quiring knowledge from them, entitle them to all deference, and 
fubmitlion of your own lights to theirs, you will particularly prac- 
tife that firft and greateft rule for pleafing in converfation, as well 
as for drawing inftruction and improvement from the company of 
cne’s fuperiors in age and knowledge, namely, to be a patient, at- 
tentive, and well-bred hearer, and to anfwer with modefty ; to de- 
liver your own opinions fparingly and with proper diflidence ; and 
if you are forced to defire further information or explanation upon 
a point, to do it with proper apologies for the trouble you give ; 
or, .if obliged to differ, to do it with all poflible candour, and an 
unprejudiced defire to find and afcertain truth, with an entire in- 
difierence to the fide on which that truth is to be found. There is 
likewile a particular attention required to Contradict with good 
manners; juch as, begging pardon, begging leave to doubt, and 
fuch like phrafes. Pythagoras enjoined his fcholars an abfolute 
filence for a long noviciate. I am far from approving fuch a taci- 
turnity: but I highly recommend the end and intent of Pythago- 
ras’s injunction; which is to dedicate the firft parts of life more to 
hear and learn, in order to colle& materials, out of which to form 
Opinions jounded on proper lights, and well examined found prin- 
ciples, than to be prefuming, prompt, and flippant, in hazarding 
one’s own flight, crude notions of things; and thereby expofing 
the nakednefs und emptinefs of the mind, like a houfe opened to 
company before it is fitted either with neceflaries or any ornaments 
for their reception and entertainment. And not only will this dif- 
k 2 grace 
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grace follow from fuch temerity and prefumption, but a more ferious 
danger is fure to eufue, that is, the embracing errors for truths, 
srejudices for principles ; and when that is once done, (no matter 
bao vainly and weakly,) the adhering perhaps to falfe and dange- 
rous notiens only becaufe one has declared for them, and fubmitting, 
for life, the underftanding and contcience to a yore of bafe and 
fervile prejudices, vainly takcn up and obftinately retained. This 
will never be your danger ; but ] thought it not amifs to offer thefe 
reflections to your thoughts. As to your manner of behaving to- 
wards thefe unhappy young gentlemen you defcribe, let it be manly 
and eafy; decline their parties with civility; retort raillery with 
raillery, always tempered with good breeding; if they banter your 
regularity, order, decency, and love of ftudy, banter in return their 
neglect of them; and venture to own frankly, that you came to 
Cambridge to learn what you can, not to follow what they are plea- 
fed to call pleafure. In thort, let your external behaviour to them 
be as full of pulitenefs and eafe as your inward efiimation of them 
is full of pity, mixed with contempt. I come now to the part of 
the advice I have to offer to you which moft nearly concerns your 
welfare, and upon which every good and honourable purpofe of 
your life will affuredly turn: I mean, the keeping up in your heart 
the true fentiments offreligion. If vou are not right towards God, 
vou can never be fo towards man: the nobleft fentiment of the 
human breatt is here brought to the teft. Is gratitude in the num- 
ber of a man’s virtues? If it be, the higheft benefactor demands the 
warmeft returns of gratitude, love, and praife: Ingratum qui dix- 
erit, omnia dixit. If aman wants this virtue, where there are in- 
finite obligations to excite and quicken it, he will be likely to want 
al] others towards his fellow-creatures, whofe utmoft gifts are poor 
compared to thofe he daily receives at the hands’ of his never-fail- 
ing Almighty Friend. ‘ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth,” is big with the deepett wifdom. “ The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wifdom ; and an upright heart,that is under- 
ftanding.”—This is eternally true, whether the wits and rakes of 
Cambridge allow it or not: nay, I muft add of this religious wil- 
dom, “ her ways are ways of pleafantnefs, and all her paths are 
peace ;”—whatever your young gentlemen of pleafure think of a 
w—-e and*a botile, a tainted health and battered conftitution. 
Hold tati, therefore, by this fheet-anchor of happinefs,—religion : 
you will often want it in the times of moft danger; the ftorms and 
tempefts of life. Cherifh tree religion as precioufly as you will 
fly with abhorrence and contempt fuperftition and enthufiaim. The 
firtt is the perfection and glory of the human nature; the two lait, 
the depravation and difgrace of it. Remember, the effence of re- 
ligion is—a heart void of offence towards God and man ; not fubt'e, 
fpeculative opinions, but an active vital principle of faith. The 
words of a heathen were fo fine, that I muft give them to you: 
Compoiitum jus, fafqgue animi, fanctofque recefius mentis, et in- 
co¢ium generoio pectus honefto. 


“ Ge 
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« Go on, my dear child, in the admirable difpofitions you have 
towards all that is right and good, and make yourtelf the love and 
admiration of the world! I have neither paper nor words to tell 
you how tenderly 

“ T am yours,” 


In the courfe of his inftructions on the fubject of Englith 
hiftory, Lord Chatham recommended to his nepliew the ftudy 
of fome of Bolingbroke’s works, and Clarendon’s Hiftory of 
the Rebellion. As the noble editor of this volume thinks that 
his lordt{hip has unwarrantably extclled the former, and de- 
preciated the latter, of thote celebrated writers, he expretfles 
his opinion of their refpective merits in the following terms: 


“ Of the courfe of fiudy which thefe letters recommend, little 
can be necefiary to be faid by their editor. He is, however, anxious 
that a publication calculated’ to produce extenfive benefit thould 
not, in any Gngle point, miflead even the moft fuperficial reader: 
nor would he, with all the deference which he owes to the authority 
of Lord Chatham, willingly appear to concur in the recommenda: 
tion or ceufure of any works on which his own judgment is mate- 
rially different from that which he is now the inftrument of deliver- 
ing to the world. 

“ Some early impreffions had prepoffeffed Lord Chatham’s mind 
with a much more favourable opinion of the political writings of 
Lord Bolingbroke than he might himfelf have retained on a more 
impartial reconfideration, To a reader of the prefent day, the 
* Remarks on the Hittory of England” would probably appear but 
ill entitled to the praifes which are in thefe letters fo liberally be- 
fiowed upon them. For himfelf, at leati, the editor may be al- 
lowed to fay, that their ftyle is, in his judgment, declamatory, 
diffufe, and involved; deficient both in elegance and in precifion, 
and little calculated to fatisfy a tafte formed, as Lord Chatham’s 
was, on the pureft models of claffic fimplicity. Their matter he 
thinks more fubftantially defective: the obfervations which they 
contain, difplay no depth of thought or extent of knowledge; their 
reafoning is, for the mott part, trite and fuperficial; while on the 
accuracy with which the facts themfelves are reprefented, no reliance 
can fafely be placed. The principles and character of their author, 
Lord Chatham himfelf condemns with jutt reprobation. And when 
in addition to this general cenfure he admits, that in thefe writings 
the truth of hiftory is occafionally warped, and its application dif- 
torted for party purpofes, what farther notice can be wanted of the 
caution with which fuch a book muft always be regarded ? 

Lord Chatham appears to have recommended to his nephew, at 
the fame time, the ftudy of a very different work,—the Hutiory of 
Clarendon: but he fpeaks with fome diftruft of the integrity of that 
valuable writer. When a ftatefman traces, for the inftructicn of 
potterity, the living images of the men and manners of his time, 
the paflions by which he has himfelf been agitated, amd the revo- 
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lutions in which his own life and fortunes were involved, the pic- 
ture will doubtlefs retain a ftrong impreflion of the mind, the cha- 
racter, and the opinions of its author. But there will always be a 
wide interval between the bias of fincere conviction and the difho- 
nefiy of intentional mifreprefentation. 

“ Clarendon was unqueftionably a lover of truth, and a fincere 
friend to the free confiitution of his country. He defended that 
conftitution in parliament, with zeal and energy, againft the en- 
croachments of prerogative, and concurred in the eftablithment of 
new fecurities neceflary for its protection. He did, indeed, when 
thefe had been obtained, oppofe with equal determination thofe 
continually-increating demands of parliament which appeared to 
him to threaten the exiftence of the monarchy itfelf: defirous, if 
poffible, to conciliate the maintenance of public liberty with the 
prefervation of domettic peace ; and to turn afide from his country 
all the evils to which thofe demands immediately and manifetily 
tended. é 

The with was honourable and virtuous; but it was already be- 
come impracticable, « The purpofes of irreconcileable ambition, 
entertained by both the contending parties, were utterly inconfi(i- 
ent with the re-eftablifiment of mutual confidence. The parlia- 
mentary leaders openly grafped at the exclufive poffeffion of al! 
civil and all military authority: and, on the other hand, the per- 
fidy with which the king had violated his paft engagements {fil 
rankled in the hearts of his people, whofe-juft futfpicions of his 
fincerity were continually renewed by the unfteadinefs of his con- 
duct, even in the very moments of frefh conceflions: while, amongt 
a large proportion of the community, every circumftance of civil 
injury or oppreilion was inflamed and aygravated by the dtmot 
violence of religious animofity. 

“ In this unhappy fiate the calamities of civil war could no longer 
be averted; but the miferies by which the conteft was attended, 
and the military tyranny to which it fo naturally Jed, juttitied all 
the fears of thofe who had from the beginning moti. dreaded that 
terrible extremity. 

“ At the Reitoration the fame virtuous flatefman protected the 
confiitution againit the blind or interefted zeal of exceffive loyalty: 
and if Monk had the glory of reiioring the monarchy of England, 
to Clarendon is afcribed the merit of re-eftablifhing her Jaws and 
liberties—a fervice no lefs advantageous to the crown than honour- 
able to himfelf, but which was numbered among the chief of thofe 
offences for which he was afterwards abandoned, facrificed, and 
perfecated, by his unfeeling, corrupt, and’ profligate inafter. 

“ Thefe obfervations reipecting one of the moft upright eharac- 
ters of our hittory are here delivered with freedom, though in fome 
degree oppofed to fo high an authority. The habit of forming fuch 
opinions for ourfelves, inftead of receiving them from others, 4s 
not the Jeaft among the advantages of fuch a courfe of reading and 
reflection as Lord Chatham recommends.” 
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We have been prompted to make the foregoing copious ex- 
tracts from the preface to this volume, not only by a perfua- 
fion that the fentiments of two diftinguifhed Britifh fiatef- 
men with refpeét to the conduct of two of the moft eminent 
of their predeceflors is matter of laudable curiofity, but alfo 
by our fenfe of the candour with which Lord Grenville efti- 
mates the proceedings of Charles I. and his opponents, and 
of the juftice which he has rendered to the character of 
Clarendon. 








Art. CXIX. Pailofophical Tranfactions of the Royab Society of 
London, for the Year 1802. Both Parts. 


I. The Croonian Leéture. On the Power of the Eye to 
adjuft itfelf to different Diftances, when deprived of the 
Cryjtalline Lens. By Everard Home, Efq. 

| R. Young, in the Bakerian Lecture for 1801, related fome 

experiments, from which he was led to fuppofe, that 
perfons who were deprived of the cryftalline lens could not 
adjutt their eye to different diftances : Mr. H. here endeavours 
to fhow the contrary. He found fome difliculty in the ufe 
of Dr. Young’s optométer with the lens, and therefore made 
the experiments with one, of nearly the fame conftruction, but 
without any glafs. With this inftrument, the faculty of ad- 
jutiment in a perfon from whom the cryfialline lens had been 
extracted, did noi feei to be totally loft, although it was cer- 
tainly diminifhed. But it is proper to remark, that the power 
of vifion, in the perfon on whom the experiment was iried, 
was fo fuperior to what is ufually found in perfons who have 
been deprived of the leas, that this experiment is incapable 
of affording the conviction which is neceilary. 


IJ. The Bakerian Lecture. On the Theory of Light and 
Colours. By Thomas Young, M. D. 

THE preference formerly given by Dr. Young to the un- 

dulatory theory of light, was, oy a further inveftigation of the 


colours of thin plates, converted into a conviction of the truth 
of this theory: and by examining the writings of Newtoa, he 
found that, in fact, this celebrated philotopher was not only 
the firft who fuggefted that theory, but alfo, that many argu- 
ments which have been brought forward againft it, may be 

found in his own writings. 
‘The hypothefes and propofitions of Dr. Young are diftinétly 
fiated, and illuftrated by quotations from Newton, which fhew 
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the coincidence of the opinions with thofe of that philofopher. 
D;. Y. thinks, it is probabie, thata luminiferous ether, highly 
elattic, and very rare, pervades the univerfe ; that undulations 
are excited in this medium by luminous bodies ; and that the 
fenfation of difierent colours arifes trom the different frequeney 
of the vibrations excited by light upon the retina. Thefe 
are indeed parts of Newton’s fyiiem : : but, with reipeét to the 
action of otler bodies upon the ethereal medium, Dr. Y. is led 
to p oduce an hypothefis entirely contrary to that of Newton ; 
namely, that ali material bodies have an attra¢tion for the 

ethereal medium, fo that it is accumulated ina ftate of greater 
dentity, but not of greater elafticity, not only within their 
fubftunce, but alfo for a {mall diftance around them 

Upon chefe hypothefes, and the laws of undulatory motions, 

| oe proceeds very ingenioutly to fhew how the phenomena 
of light and colours are ” produced. The greateli difficulty in 
the undulatory fyfiem, is the phenomenon of the light not 
bending into the fhadow: but, as Dr. Y. juftiy obferves, if we 
recur to the analogy of other fluids,we fhall find that the 
waves of water, that being an inelaflic medium, bend the 
moti, and thole of air, a “node ‘rately elaftic mediual, bend 
lefs; therefore, as ether is moft hi ighly elattic, its waves 
bend almoft imperceptibly. Dr. Y. not only conceives that 
light confifis in undulations of the luminiferous ether, but 
alio, that it differs from heat only in the trequency or firength 
of its vibrations. The phenomena of folar phofphori, the 
light of which remains a long time in a kind of latent fiate, 
and is excited by the aciion of heat, he compares to taking off 
a reftraint which had been laid upon a {pring in an interme- 
diate ftate of its vibration; and even thinks it pollible, that 
heat may becoine latent ina fimilar manner. 





- 
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Il. An Analyfis of a mineral Subfiance from North Ame- 
rica, contuiming a Metal hitherto unknown. By Charies 
flatchett, Eig 


AMONG the minerals in the Britith Mufeum, Mr. H. ob- 
ferved one which had been fent to Sir Hans Sloane, by Mr. 
Winibrop, of Maflachufetts ; and, from its refemblance to the 
Siberian chromate of iron, ke was led to examine it. 

“ ‘The external colour is dark brownith gray. The internal co- 
lour is the fame, inclinmg to iron gray. The longitudinal fracture 
iz in Hpe riec tly la n nellate a; anc ] the crofs fracture thews a fine grain. 
‘The lutire is vitreous, fli iedithy inclining in fome parts to metallic 
luiive. It is moderately hard, and is very brittle. The colour of 
the tiveak or powder is dark chocolate brown. The particles are 
, not 
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not attracted by the magnet. The fpecific gravity at temp. 65°, is 
5918.” (P. 50.) 

Oa analyfing part of this unique fpecimen, Mr. H. found 
it to be compofed of about three parts of an unknown white 
oxide, and rather lefs than one part of iron. The oxide is 
white, and not extremely heavy; it has {carcely any flavour, 
nor is it diffulved, even in boiling water ; but when it is placed 
upon litmus paper, moifiened with water, it reddens the pa~- 
per. It appears, therefore, to belong to the acidifiable me- 
tals; but the properties which Mr. H. found it to poffefs, 
fhews that it is different from thofe that were already known. 
He made fome attempts to reduce. this oxide, but without 
fucceis ; the colour only was changed to black. To the un- 
known metallic bafis, he was induced to give the name of 
Columbium. 

——d 


IV. A Defcription of the Anatomy of the Ornithorhynchus 
Paradoxus. By Everard Home, Etq. 


THIS animal, which has the ufual habit of a qnadruped, 
with a kind af bill refemb.ing that of the duck, differs fo re- 
markably from thofe animals in its internal ftructuie, that it 
cannot properly be referred to any of the prefent clailes of 
animals. It does not appear to be mammiierous, and its 
mode of generation is probably fimilar to that of thofe lizards 
which form an egg, that is afterwards depofited in a kind of 
uterus, where it is hatched; or to the dog-filh, which is alfo 
ovi-viviparous. 

We can ony notice afew of the peculiarities of this truly 
paradoxical animal. It has four teeth in the jaws, all grinders 
and two {mail poited horny teeth on the pofterior part of the 
tongue. The eyes are fearcely dilcoverable. The fifth pair 
of nerves are uncommonly Jarge, whence Mr. H. fuppofes 
that the bill is capable of nice difcrimination in its feeling, 
and aufwers, in fome meature, the purpoie of ahand. In the 
cranium, a bony procets projects in the place of the falx of the 
dura mater, as in the fpoon-bill. ‘the cartilages of the ribs 
are fituated not at the end next the fternuim, but in the middle 
of the rib, where they form a kind of joiat. ‘len of the inie- 
rior ribs terminate anteriorly in broad, tlatteued, oval plates, 
which overlap each other, and are united by a veiy elafiic 
ligament, fo that the capacity of the cheti can be eularged, 
at pleature, to an unalual degiee. The ihape and connection 
of the {capulz are extremely uncommon. ‘The pelvis is un- 
ufually finall, and has two moveable boxes aitacned to the og 
pubis, as in the kangaroo, and other marfupiai animais. Px- 
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ternally there is no appearance of the organs of generation, 
thofe parts being concealed in the re¢tum, as in birds. All 
the feet have five toes, united by membranes, wath claws: in 
the hind legs of the male, there is a iwong fpur, juft at the 
ictting on of the heel. 


V. On the Independence of the analytical and geometrical 
Methods of Invejtigation ; and on the Advantages to be 
derived fron their Separation, By Robert Woodhoute, 
A. M. 

TUE attempt of Mr, W. to fimplify the analytical ealeulus, 
and to check the modern fafhicn of mixing with it geometrical 
expreflions and formulas, are highly meritorious. He fhews, 
that thefe borrowed expreilions, far from being necellary, are 
even detrimental to the fcience. The whole paper is worthy 
the attention of mathematicians: we would not, however, be 
thought to agree wiih him, in preferring the modern algebra 
to the pure geometry oi the ancients. ‘The chief merit of the 
former is convenience; but, during the procefs of deduction, 
we frequently ceatfe to have diftinet and complete notions of 
the things fignified by the general terms. In geometry, our 
reafonings are ever luminous and perfpicuous ; and indeed 
Mr. W. himfelf confeffes that “after all, the fineft exemplar 
of clear and accurate reafoning is contained in the works of 
Euclid.” 


VI. Obfervations and Experiments upon oxygenized and 
hyper-oxygenized Muriatic cid ; and upon fome Combi- 
nations of the Muriatic Aeid in its three States. By Ki- 
chard Chenevix, Efq. 

BERTHOLLET fthewed that when oxygenated murialic 
acid was combined with potath, a large proportion of com- 
mon inuriate of potafh was formed, along with the peculiar 
muriate of this procefs ; hence he very juttly concluded, that 
this latter falt contained muriatic acid united with a gteater 
proportion of oxygen than is contained in the ordinary oxy- 
genated muriatic acid: the inquiries of Mr. C. have fhewn 
him the truth of this hypothefis. It appears by experiment, 
that the oxygenized muriatic acid iscompoted of 84 parts ot 
muriatie acid, and 16 of oxygen; the hyperoxygenized acid, 
of only 35 parts of murtatic acid, and 65 of oxygen. 

Mr. C. was not able to procure this hyperoxygenized acid 
in a free fate; for, when its combination with potath was de- 
compoted by thlphuric aeid, and the mixed liquor — > 
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heat, in order to volatilife the new acid, explofion confiantly 
enfued ; the heat required to diftil the acid bemg more than 
faficient to decompote it. Of courfe, the hyperoxygenized 
muriates can only be formed by means of that property of the 
oxygenized acid which cautes it to form in combination, two 
{pecies of falts, viz. muriated and hyperoxygenized muriates ; 
which falts may be feparated from each other by cryftalliza- 
tion. To form hyperoxygenized muriates of the metals, the 
complete oxides of the metals mutt be employed. 

The properties of the hyperoxygenized muriates, and the 
proportions of the ingredients contained in them, are invetti- 
gated with Mr. C.’s ufual abilities. When concentrated, 
fuiphuric acid is poured on the hyperoxygenized muriate of 
potath ; it decrepitates ftrongly, emitting a thick heavy vapour 
of a greenifh yellow colour, the fmell of which is peculiarly 
fetid. This vapour does not produce, or at leaft in fo great a 
degree, thofe catarrhal fymptoms caufed by the vapour of 
oxygenized muriatic acid. A bright orange-coloured liquor 
remains, which has the fame fmell. This liquor generally 
deftroys the colour of litmus paper: but, as this is not always 
the cafe, Mr. C. fuppotes, that if we could procure the pure 
hyperoxygenized acid, it would be found to redden vegetable 
blues. Mauriatic acid decompofes this falt; but produces nei- 
ther the yellow vapour, nor the orange-coloured liquor. 

As is ufual with this excellent chemift, there are interfperfed 
many mifcellaneous obfervations of importance. He is of 
opinion that oxygenized muriates exift; although, as we have 
above fiated, the falts formed by combining oxygenized mu- 
riatic acid with different bafes, are always mixtures of muriates 
and hyperoxygenized muriates. This opinion he founds on 
the action of oxygenized muriatic acid and ammonia on each 
other, which, when brought. together, inftead of forming mu- 
riate and hyperoxygenized muriate of ammonia, are decom- 
pofed. Wecontels, this does not convince us of the exiftence 
of oxygenized muriates. He alfo fhews, that calomel and 
corrofive fublimate are both muriates of mercury, and differ 
only in regard to the ftate of the oxide; that in corrofive fub- 
limate bemg combined with move oxygen than the oxide in 
calomel. 

After thewing the fimilarity between the combinations of 
oxygen with muriatic acid, and thofe with fulphur, Mr. C. 
Pa agri the ule of muriatic radical, or fome fingle word of the 

ame import, inftead of muriatic acid; muriatous, infiead of 
oxygenized muriatic ; and muriatic, inftead of hyperoxyge- 
nized muriatic acid. This alteration is indeed required by the 
principles of modern chemifiry. 

VIL. Expe- 
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VII. Experiments and Obfervations on certain Stony and 
metalline Subjiances, which at different Times are Jaid to 
have fallen on the Earth; alfo on various Kinds of native 
Tron. By Edward Howard, Efg. 


THE mineralogical charaéters of feveral fubftances which 
appear, from the moti authentic teftimony, to have failen on 
the earth, and thofe of various fpecimens of native iron, are 
ably given by the Count de Bournon; and their compofition 
is inveftigated by Mr. Howard. 

The fiones which fell at Benares have the moft diftin& cha- 
raéters. They are of various fizes, and are covered with a thin 
cruft, of a black colour, which is without ai 1y glois, and is be- 
fet with {mall afperities 5 refembling fith- fkin. This crut 
firikes fire with fteel; it is brittle, but mixed with {inall par- 
ticles of iron in the metallic ftate, whofe lufire renders them 
vifible, when a file is ufed; it appears to be compofed of iron 
and nickel. When the ftones are broken, they appear 
of a grayifh ath colour; they do not emit an argillaceoys 
fmell when breathed on; ‘their texture is granular; and they 
are compofed of four different fubftances: 1. A number of 
greyith brown, opake, and brittle, {pherical bodies, of various 
fizes: the fraéture of thefe bodies is conchoid; they are com- 


pact, and in luftre refemble enamel; they are rather harder 
than glafs, and ftrike fire with fieel. By analyfis, it appears 
that oy are compares of filica, magnefia, and the oxides of 


iron and nickel. Pyrites, in indeterminate for ins, irregu- 
larly diftributed through the ftone: tliey are of a reddith yel- 
low colour, granular, “and eafily reduced to a black powder : 
they are not attractable by the magnet, and appear to be cony- 
poled of fulphur, iron, and nickel. 3. Small particles ot wey 
ductile iron, attractable by the magnet, and containing nickel. 
4. Thefe three fubftances are united by a kind of cement, of 
a whitifh gray colour, and of an earthy confiltence,. from 
which the other three fubftances may be eatfily feparated. 
The component parts of this laft fubftance are nearly the fame 
with thofe of the fpherical bodies ; and indeed it appears, in 
fome cafes, to be produced by the decompofition of thofe fub- 
fiances. The other ftones which Mr. Howard and the Count 
de Bournon examined, were nearly fimilar, differing only in 
the proportions which the feveral component parts bore to 
each other. 

Thete fiones are entirely different from any of thofe hitherto 
defcribed by mineralogifts. This circumttance, added to, their 
fimilarity to each other, notwithftanding the difiance of the 
places where they were found, and the times at which they were 
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obferved, affords ftrong prefumptive evidence in favour of the 
opinion that they have really fallen on our globe : to which 
opinion, few philofophers now hefitate to fubfcribe. ; 

As we have already noticed, the iron in thefe ftones is con- 
ftantly accompanied with nickel, an alloy which has not been 
found in nature, except in certainmafies of native iron of very 
dubious origin. Thete maffes, from their mineralogical cha- 
racters, the fubfiances that adhere to them (which nearly co- 
incide with the abovementioned {pherical bodies), their infu- 
lation from other ferruginous ores or metalliferous rocks, and 
the traditions that fome of them, at leaft, have fallen on the 
earth, appear to be, like the preceding ftones, the produce, or 
the bodies of meteors. 


VIII. Objervations on the two lately difcovered Celeftial 
Bodies. By William Herfchel, LL.D. 


THE diameter of Ceres is computed by Dr. H. to be about 
161°6 miles; that of Pallas, taking the obfervation which pro- 
duces the greateft magnitude, 147 miles ; but, by a more dif- 
tinct obfervation, no more than 110, miles. He could not 
obferve any fatellites belonging to either of thefe bodies, as 
might indeed. have been inferred, @ priori, from their fmall 
fize ; but they have a haziuefs furrounding them, much fmal- 
ler, however, than the coma of any comet hitherto obferved, 
and fearcefy exceeding the aberration of the fmaller ftars.— 
Dr. H. is inclined to diftinguifh them by the general name of 
afteroids ; as, on account of the great deviation of the plane 
of their orbit from that of the earth, and the {mall eccentri- 
city of their orbit, they cannot be properly clafled with either 
planets or comets. 


IX. Defcription of the Corundum Stone, and its Varieties, 
commonly known by the Names of Oriental Ruby, Sa- 
phire, &c; with Objervations on fome other Mineral Sub- 
fiances. By the Count de Bournon. 


THE Abbé Haiiy has, in his mineralogy, feparated the 
corundum from the ¢edefie or oriental gems ; but the Count de 
Bournon thews, with his ufual ability, both from the mineralo- 
gical characters and analyfis of thefe ftones, that they are of 
the fame fpecies : accordingly, he diftinguifhes them by the 
terms, imperfect and perfeét corundum. t 

Imperfect corundum is ‘found either in fragments, or in 
large cryftals, whole furface is dull and rough; ‘the laminz of 
which it is compofed are eafily feparated trom each other.— 
Its colour is whitifh, greenifh, or yellowith grey, fometimes 
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pone red, or blue, but commonly dull. The perfe@ variety, 
or the oriental gems, are found in very fimail crsfials, with a 
fmooth and brilliant furface, generally. femi-tran{parent, fre- 
quently very traniparent. The cryftals are difficuit to break 
in the direction of their lamine, and the more io in proportion 
as they are pure and traniparynt. The colour is more lively 
than that of the imperfect. The blue perfect corundum, or 
faphire, more commonly poflefles.a perfeét tranfparency than 
that of any other colour: from which cireumfiance, faphires 
are inferior in value to rubies of the fame weight. 

Corundum is the hardeft of all ftones, the diamond (if that 
can indeed be called a fione) excepted. The hardnets of its 
different varieties is in proportion to they tranfparency ; co- 
lour has, as is fhown by the Count de B. alfo fome efieét on 
the hardnefs : the purplith red imperfect corundum is inferior 
only to the blue imperfeét and the red perfeét (ruby), which 
two kinds are nearly equal; the blue perfeét (faphire) fur- 
paffes in hardnefs all the others. Corundum becomes phof- 
phoretcent by friction. The mean fpecific gravity of imper- 
feét corundum is 3931; of oriental ruby, 3077; of faphire, 
4016. Its primitive form is a rhomboid, the obtufe angles of 
whofe planes meafure 94°, and the acute ones 86°. If we 
confider this rhomboid as formed of two triedral pyramids, 
the folid angle of the fummit, formed by the-meeting of three 
acute angles of the planes, will meafure (taking one of its 
edges, and the middle of the oppofite plane) nearly 95° go’. 
The Count details at great length, and illuftrates by figures, 
the various known modifications of this primitive form. Co- 
rundum is alfo found in an indeterminate form, in which ftate 
it refembles a coarfe jafper. 

It appears that corundum is found in various matrixes ; that 
of the peninfula of India is difperfed in a matrix of a peculiar 
nature, which, in its moft-perfect ftate, is of a pearl gray co- 
Jour, fometimes tinged with green. It is femi-tranfparent, and 
feratches glais very eafily, yet its hardnels is rather inferior to 
that of felipar. It emits, by collifion, a blueifh white pbof- 
phorefcent light. It does noteffervefce with aeids, unleis the 
jurface is decompofed and is become opake. Its {pecific 
gravity is 2742. It is fufible by the blowpipe. This matrix 
contains feveral other bodies along with the corundum, parti- 
cularly a new earthy fabfiance, which the Count denominates 
Jibrolite. ‘This fione is of a white, or dirty gray colour, rather 
harder than quartz, emitting, by collifion, a deep reddith phot- 
phorefcent light. Its fpecific gravity is 3214. It is unfu- 
fible by the blowpipe. [ts texture 1s fibrous: when broken 
acrois the fibres, it is compact, and rather of a vitreous Iufire. 
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Corundum is fuppofed to be peculiar to the Eaft Indies ; 
the fione found at Tiree, in Scotland, being inferior to it in 
hardnefs and {pecific gravity. The Count de B. is, however, 
of opinion, that he had formerly found it near Montbrifon, in 
the province of Forez, in France. The -kbbé Matty has indeed 
denied that the fione found at this place is corundum, choofing 
rather to denominate it apyrous felspar ; but the Count very 
juftly obferves, that its charaéters by no means agree with 
‘thofe of felfpar, as it fcratches glafs, 1s unfulible by the blow- 
pipe, and its {pecific gravity is 3156. ‘This fione is even 
found in perfectly tranfparent pieces, of a fine faphire blue 
colour, and of a hardne({s equal to that gem. 

This experienced mineraliit interfperfes many interefting 
obfervations, for which we are obliged, with regret, to refer 
our readers to the original. 


X. Analyfis of Corundum, and of fome of the Subfiances 
which accompany it; with Obfervations on the Affinities 
which the Earths have been fuppofed to have for each other 
in the humid Way. By Richard Chenevix, Efg. 

AS fixed alkalies have very little action upen corundum, 

‘on account of the quantity of alumine which enters in its com-- 

pofition, Mr. C. found it moft advantageous to ule calcined 

fubborate of foda for the preparatory fufion of this fione. 

After which the anaiyfis was conducted in the ufual method. 

He found that 100 parts of blue perfect corundum, er faphire, 

was compoted of 92 parts of alumine, 5°25 of filica, 1 of 

iron, 1°75 being loit in the proceis; the other varieties dii- 

fered little from the faphire as to their component principles. 

Mr. Chenevix alfo gives the analyfes of the matrix of corun- 

dum from India, and of the fibrolite, felfpar, and thalitie 

which accompanies thefe fiones. 

The fecond part of Mr. C.’s paper corrects the miftakes into 
which Guyton (de Morveau) had fallen, relpecting the muteal 
atlinities of the earths for each other in the -humid- way. The 
former pofitions of the author, that alumine has a very ftron¢ 
affinity for magnefia, and a lefs powerful one for filica and 
lime, are here amply confirmed. It is by the operation of 
this affinity that the filica contained in ftones is, after fution 
with an alkali, taken up by acids. As fome doubts bad, in 
confequence of Guyton’s obfervations, beeu tuggefied reipect- 
ing the truth of the chemical analyfis of minerals, Mr. C. 
fiands forth an advocate for this mode of invefiigation: and 
takes the opportunity to controvert the opinion of Bertholict 
refpecting the power which that philofopher attributes to the 
relative maties of bodies, in refpeét to their affinities. 


XI. De- 
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XI. Defcription of the Anatomy of the Ornithorhynchus 
Hyjriz. By Everard Home, Efgq. 


THE animal here defcribed, differs in a few  particu- 
lars. from the ornithorhynchus paradoxus, and was alfo 
brought irom New South Waies. The body of it is covered 
not only with fhort hair, but alfo with quilis refembling thoie 
of the porcupine. The bill isof a tubular form; the fides 
of it are clofed to near the extremity. ‘The tongue is cylin- 
drical, pointed, and about four tines as-long as the bili, be- 
yond which it projeéts ; the root of it forms a large oval mais, 
whofe upper furface is covered with horny teeth, adting 
againft {even tranfver'e rows of flender teeth, fituated on the 
palate. The organ of {mell is more complex than in the or- 
nithorhynchus paradoxus, but the branch of the fitth pair of 
nerves, which tupplies the bill in that fpecies, is either want- 
ing in the prefent, or very fall. [It has no lateral pouches 
between the cheek and the jaw. The animal here deicribed 
was amale. ‘lhe organs of generation are nearly fimilar to 
thofe of the ornithorhynchus paradoxus. No appearance of 
falfe nipples could be difcovered. The feet have five toes 
each, but Mr. H. does not mention whether they are webbed. 
The {pur is fimall. 

Befides the figures relating to this fpecigs, there is alfo one 
which reprefents another new animal of the fame kind, of 
which only a drawing has as yet reached Europe; the quills 
of this are fo fhort, that the points only are feen projecting 
beyond the hair. 


XIE 4 Method of examining refraélive and difperfve 
Powers, by prijmatic Reflection. By William Hyde 
Wollafion, M.D. ' 

THE method here defcribed, which requires a diagram 
to be properly explained, has a great advantage over thote 
commonly employed, as only one furface is required, and It 
is applicable not merely to bodies perfectly opaque , but alto to 
thoie media, of which the refractive denfity is not unjlom. 
It may likewife be employed in inveftigating the difperfion ol 
light by different bodies, and by their combinations. Tables 
of the refractive and di{perfive powers of different bodies, are 
annexed. 

Dr. W. found that, by narrowing the pencil of light, the 
beam was feparated into four colours only, remarkably dl- 
tinét, viz. red, yellowith-green, blue, and violet. By the 
fame method, the invifibie rays that blacken muriaée of filver, 

may 
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may be made to fall almoft entirely beyond the violet. From 
thefe very important difcoveries it appears, that the fun’s 
beains are divifible, by refraction, invto only fix {pecies of rays, 
including the calorifie rays of Herfchel. 


XIII. On the oblique Refraétion of Iceland Cryfial. By 
William Hyde Wollatton, M. D. 


DR. W. having found that Iceland cryftal had two refrac- 
tive powers, was led to examine the agreement of thefe obfer- 
vations with the theory of Huygens, refpecting the oblique 
refraction of this fubftance. The refult of the inquiry is 
highly in favour of the undulatory theory of light. 


XIV. An Account of fome Cafes of the Production of 
Colours, not hitherto defcribed, By Thomas Young, 
M. D. 


THE author here adduces frefh proofs of the undulatory 
theory of light, deduced from the colours of fibres, and thote 
of mixed plates. The firft of thefe phenomena appears when 
fine fibres, as hair, wool, &c. are brought fo near to the di- 
rection of the margin of a candle, that the inflected light is 
fufficiently copious to produce a fenfible effeét. The coloured 
fringes which appear, are fo much the broader as the fibre is 
of lefs diameter. A number of fibres, interpofed between the 
eye and a diftant luminous object, form a halo, the brilliancy 
of which depends on the uniformity and fmall diameter of 
the fibres. Dr. Young conjectures that the atmofpheric halos 
are phenomena of the fame kind. Appearances nearly fimi- 
lar, are obfervable in mixed plates. . From all which, Dr. Y. 
deduces, that the velocity of light is greater, the rarer the 
medium: and that the undulations conftituting light, are 
tranimitted through every refractive medium, in two feparate 
portions, one patiing through the pores, the other through 
its ultimate particles ; also that thefe portions re-unite conti- 
nually, but that one conftantly precedes the other by a minute 
interval. At the end, this ingenious philofopher informs us, 
that he has lately been able to confirm his former obfervations 
on the difperfive powers of the eye. 


“XV. On the Compofition of Emery. By Smithfon Ten- 

nant, Efq. 

THIS hard ftone appears to be analogous to corundum ; 
but has a much larger proportion of iron im its compofition, 
Viz. 32 parts in 100 of emery. 

Vou. I, S XVI. Quelques 
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XVI. Quelques Remarques fur la Chaleur, et fur ? A€tion des 
Corps qui 0 interceptent. Par P. Prevott, Profefleur de 
Philofophie 4 Geneve. 

THE deduétions which Dr. Herfchel made from his expe- 
riments on the interception of heat, are here fhown to be in- 
accurate, on account of the radiation of heat from the inter- 
pofed plate not being noticed. 

The profeffor ftates, in a general way, his theory of heat, 
which is very fimilar to Newton’s ‘theory of light ; as heat is 
conceived to be a fluid compofed of difcrete particles, which 
are projected from bodies with great velocity. On this prin- 
ciple, continual changes of heat take place between two 
neighbouring bodies ; and if in both the bodies the tempera- 
ture was originally equal, the exchange will be equal, and 
the temperature will not change; but, if the temperature of 
the two bodies were unequal, the hotter body will give out 
more heat than it receives, until they become of an uniform 
temperature. Profeflor Prevoft attempts to explain, on this 
hypothefis, the apparent refleétion of cold; but his expla- 
nation is, we think, not entirely fatisfaétory. In every body 
whofe temperature is rifing, he imagines three feparate = 
tions of heat ought to be diftinguifhed ; viz. that which is 
continually received from the heating body ; that which is 
accumulated and raifes the temperature of the body; and 
lafily, that which irradiates from the heated body, at the fame 
time as the others enter it. He, however, entirely neglects 
noticing the different conduéting powers of bodies with re- 
{pec to heat, and alfo feveral other phenomena, which mutt 
be confidered before we can admit this hypothefis. 


XVII. On the Reétification nf the Conic Seétions. By the 
Rev. John Hellins, B. D. 


NINE theorems for the rectification of the hyperbola, are 
demofirated by ‘this author; with examples of the ufe of 
thefe theorems. He promifes alfo to defcribe fome. more 
theorems of the fame nature, as well as others for the rectifi- 
cation of the ellipfis. , 


XVIII. Catalogue of 500 new Nebula, Nebulous Stars, 
Planetary Nebula, and Clujters of Stars; with Remarks 
on the Conftruétion of the Heavens. By William Her- 
fchel, LL. D. 


THIS interefiing paper is divided into two parts. The firf 


part arranges, in claffes, the celeftial objects that offer them- 


felves 
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felyes to the obfervation of the aftronomer. Thefe claffes are 
twelve in number. 1. Insulated ftars, among which Dr. H. 
reckons our fun. 2. Binary fidereal fyftems, or double ftars. 
3. More complicated fidereal fyftems. 4. Cluftering ftars, 
and the milky way. 5. Groups of fiars. 6. Clufters of fiars. 
7. Nebula. 8. Stars with burs, or ftellar nebule. 9. Milky 
nebulofity. 10. Nebulous ftars. 11. Planetary nebule. 12. 
Planetary nebule with centres. 

In treating of nebulw, the author obferves, that thefe cu- 
rious objeéts can only be feen by inftruments of great fpace- 
penetrating power, fuch as his 40-feet telefcope; and that it 
may juftly be faid, that thefe inftraments have alfo a power 
of penetrating into time paft. Wonderful as it may appear, 
Dr. H. thinks it can be thewn, that it would require almoft 
two millions of years, for the rays of light, from one of thefe 
remote objects, to arrive at the eye of the obferver; and that, 
confequently, the object muft have had an exiiience in the fide- 
real heavens, at the above-mentioned immentfely dittant period. 

The fecond part contains a catalogue of 500 additional new 
nebule, and clufters of ftars; being a continuation of his two 
former catalogues. 


The ufual meteorological journal is inferted at the end of 

the firft part; and the lift of prefents at the end of the fe- 
cond. 
The medal on Sir Godfrey Copley’s donation was adjudged, 
for 1801, to Mr. Aftley Cooper, for his papers on the effects 
which take place from the deftruction of the membrana tym- 
pani of the ear, with an account of an operation for the re- 
moval of a particular fpecies of deafnels. 








Art. CXX. Sermons, chiefly defigned to elucidate fome of the leading 
Dottrines of the Gofpel. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Reétor of 
Hamftall Ridware in the County of Stafford ; Chaplain to the Earl 
of Courtown; and late Fellow of All-Souls College, Oxford.— 
Crown 8vo. pp. 356. Price 5s. Cadell and Davies, London, 1804. 

HE author of the volume before us has been advantage- 
oufly made known to the public by a vifitation fermon 
preached before the Archdeacon and clergy of Stafford, and 
printed at their requeft ; and by an Argumentative Tract againtft 

Sunday Drilling. His avowed object at prefent, is more dif- 

fiinétly to fiate, and more clearly to elucidate the doctrines main- 

tained in his former fermon ; and thus to deliver a faithful and 
perf{picuous expofition of evangelical truth. The fubjeéts of the 

difcourfes are as follows: Sermon 1. God glorified, &c. &c. 

We fhall endeavour by adequate quotations and accompany- 

§ 3 ing 
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ing remarks to enable our readess to form a juft eftimate of 
the merits of the work. 

There are few fubjects on which greater and more preva- 
lent confufion of ideas is manifefted, than on the method by 
which a finner is to be juftified in the fight of God. The 
{criptural declarations concerning this momentous point are 
uniform and fimple. The word of God conftantly and une- 
quivocally affirms that juftification is purchafed, exclufively, 
by the meritorious obedience and fufferings of our Redeemer, 
and is to be fought exclufively through the inftrumentality of 
faith in him. To the pride and prejudice of man, this dottrine 
is by no means acceptable. The finner is willing to be par- 
doned ; but is not difpofed to admit or to perceive that his 
own works cannot pay any part of the price of his redemption. 
Hence, perfons who have fufficient infight into themfelves 
to difcern thet, without the benefit of an atoning mediator, 
they never can be ranfomed from deftruction, are continu- 
ally feen defirous of fubftantiating fome middle fcheme, in 
which their humility and their felf-love may be harmoui- 
oufly gratified. The penalty, which by fin they have incurred, 
is in part, they contend, to be difcharged by their own good 
deeds, paft or future ; and it is only for the difcharge of the 
remainder that they look to the facrifice of Chrift. Mr. 


Cooper, in his difeourfe from Rom. iii. 21—26, ftrenuouily 
maintains the genuine do¢trine of juftification by faith inde- 
pendent of works. 


“ The righteoufnefs,” he obferves, “ of God, or that method which 
the gofpel reveals for the juftification of a finner, is without the law. 
Taken in conjunction with the preceding verfe and with the whole 
of the apefile’s argument throughout the former part of this epifile, 
the law muft here be underftood primerily to imply the moral 
Jaw, by which és the knowledge of fin: though, fo far as the Jewith 
people were concerned, the ceremonial law, which was to them « 
revelation of the divine will, may be alfo included. But the 
righteoufnefs of God is without the law. The juftification of a 
finner has no connection with his own perfonal obedience either to 
the moral or the ceremonial law. In the aét of his juftification 
his own performances are not taken into the account. The very 
idea of a tranfgrefior of the law being juttified by his pajt obe- 
dience to the law is a palpable abfurdity, and a coutradi¢tion 
terms. While his future obedience not only is the effect, and there- 
fore cannot be the caufe, of his juftification; but being at the bet 
impertect, itfelf ftands in need of forgivenefs, and confequently mu 
for ever be excluded from the office of juftifying. Hence it is fo fre- 
quently afierted in the writings of the apoftle, when {peaking on this 
point, that a man is not juftified by works ; by the deeds of the lax: 
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by the works of the law*. This truth will more fully appear from 
another particular ftated in the text. 

2. The righteoufnefseof God is freely by his grace. For all have 
finned and come fhort of the glory of God, being juftified freely by his 
‘grace. Now, as the apoftle argues in another place, to him that 
worketh is the reward, not of grace, but of debt ; and again, if it be 
by grace, it is no more of works, otherwife grace is no more gracet. 
The very motion of grace neceffarily excludes all intermixture of ~ 
works, For what is grace, but a free, unbought, unmerited exer- 
cife of mercy? Such is the act of a finner’s juftification, fo far as 
relates to himfelf. It fprings from the exceeding riches of God's 
grace. It has no refpect to meritorious fervices on the one hand; 
nor is it influenced by mercenary views on the other, It is not 
beftowed as a reward for any pa{t performances, nor does it look 
for a compenfation from future obedience. God juftifies the finner 
freely ; imputes to him righteoufnefs without works; which is 
therefore ftyled the gift of righteoufne/s ; the free gift of many offences 
unto juftification}. 

“« Faith is that previous difpofition requifite, to which the pro- 
mifesare made. Be it known unto you, men and brethren, that through 
this man is preached unto you the forgivene/s of fins; and by him all 
that believe are juftified from all things, from which they could not 
have been juftified by the law of Mofes§. God hath fent forth his Son 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood. Hence the righteouf- 
nefs of God is fo frequently called the righteoufne/s of faith; the 
righteoufnefs which is of God by faith\|. Indeed, if juftification be 
not by works, it muft be by faith. Therefore, argues the Apoftle, 
ét is of faith that it might be by grace§.. if righteoufnefs be im- 
puted to the finner, without any refpect to his own perfonal merits 
and performances, it can be conferred in no other way but unto all 
and upon all them that believe. For what is the faith here meant, 
but a cordial acceptance of the proferred mercy, a hearty acqui- 
eicence in this revealed method of juftification ? The gift of righte- 
oulnefs is freely offered to all. Faith is the hand which receives, 
applies, and appropriates the gift.” 

From the infancy, however, of the chriftian church to the 
prefent hour, this {criptural do¢trine of juftification by faith 
only, has been mifrepreiented and calumniated. “ To affirm,” 
it is triumphantly faid, “ that good works are of no avail to 
juftification, is to affirm that they are ufelefs, and therefore 
needlefs. It is to encourage unbridled wickednets, to anni- 
hilate the diftinétion between virtue and vice, to uproot the 
foundations of morality and piety.” Following the footfieps 
of St. Paul, Mr. C. joins his efforts to thofe ot other writers, 
who from time to time have completely repelled this charge, 





* « Romans, iil, 20. 28. Gal. ii. 16.” + “ Rom. iv. 4. xi. 6.” 
t “Rom.v. 16, 17.” q “ Acts, xiii. 38,39.” 
{| Rom. iv.13. Phil, iii, 9.” § * Rom, iv. 16,” 
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under whatever form it may have prefented itfelf; and thews 
in the fucceeding difcourfe, that the doétrine in wueftion nei. 
ther weakens the obligation, nor reduces the shes nor fu- 
perfedes the neceflity of obedience to the moral law ; but, on 
the contrary, eftablifhes the claims and dominion of that law 
in every particular, 


“ Faith, far frem making void the law, efabli ifhes the law ; far 
from producing effects unfavourable to the caufe of morality, tends 
to firengthen and promote the interefts of practical godlinefs. The 
method of juftification contended for, enforces the attainment of 
univerial holinets by motives of the moft exalted nature, and ofthe 
moft conftraining obligation.” 

‘“* Does the finner then feek an evidence of his juftified fate ; of 
his adoption into the family of God; of his being not under the 
law, but under grace? He muft inquire, whether he can find a 
work of grace on his heart. Does he experience the fanctifying 
influences of the Holy Ghoft? Is he renewed in the fpirit of his 
mind? Having a hope, that he is delivered from the penal con- 
fequences of tranfgreflion ; is he praying, and watching, and firiv- 
ing, that he may be delivered alfo from the dominion of fin ? While 
he abounds in the comforts of the gofpel, does he alfo increafe in 
“humility, in meeknefs, in patience, in lowlinefs of mind, in purity, in 
gentlenefs, in felf-denial, in conformity to the holy law and image of 
his Maker ? Is he a follower of God as adear child ? Does he overcome 
the world 2? Is he careful to maintain good works? Does he labour 
to adorn the decirine of God his Saviour in all things? Obferve what 
a coniiraining motive is thus provided to the attainment of univer- 
fal holinefs. Is the peace, the hope, the joy, the confolation ofa 
finner, infeparably connected with the evidence of his intereft in 
Chritt? So long as one unchriftian temper is fuffered to prevail ; 
fo long as one evil difpofition continues unfubdued ; fo long as one 
finful propenfity is allowedly indulged; that evidence on Jferiptural 
grounds can never be obtained. According to the very fcheme of 
falvation in which the finner profeffes te confide, he cannot, till he 
fall have put on the new man, which after God is created in-righteou/- 
ne/s and true holine/s, give to his own heart a rea/on of the hope that 
és in hin. 

Other arguments are fubjoined to exemplify the moral effi- 
cacy of the doctrine under confideration : and we are cau- 
tioned againft miftaking peryerfions and abufes of the do¢trine 
tor legitimate confequeaces of the doctrine itfelf. We ftrongly 
recommend the careful perufal of thefe two difcourtes, as con- 
taining a {cripturai fiatement of fome of the moft important 
doctrines of the gotpel. 

The repreientations of the eafe and of the difficulties of a 
Chriftian-life, ce.ineated by different writers, have fometimes 
—_ fuch as icverally to lead the inquirer towards the con- 

nes of prefumption of of defpair, On this fubject, Mr. Cooper 

prefents 
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refents us, at the commencement of the feventh fermon, with 
the following jaft remarks : 


«“ There are two different afpects, under which religion is fre- 
quently exhibited by perfons who are unacquainted with its true 
nature. On the one hand it is reprefented as a hard and an un- 
- profitable fervice, which expofes thofe who embrace it to many 
painful trials, without providing any adequate compenfation for the 
facrifice which it requires. On the other hand, it is defcribed as a 
pleafant and an eafy path, where uninterrupted delights abound ; 
where no obftacles impede, no inconveniencies annoy. But thefe 
reprefentations are as injurious to the real interefts of Chriftianity 
as they are falfe in themfelves. Many perfons are deterred from 
making trial of a religious courfe through apprehenfiun of the at- 
tendant difficulties ; while others, allured by the inviting profpects 
fet before them, are difcouraged at the firft impediments in their 
way, abandon their profeffion in difguft, and walk no more with 
Chrift. 

tighly important then is it, that thofe to whom the miniftry 
of the gofpel is entrufted, fhould ftate with clearnefs and precifion 
the real nature of religion ; that by no undue exaltation or depref- 
fion of its favourable or unfavourable circumftances, they either 
occafion difappointment or excite offence. Truth in the prefent 
inftance, as in moft other cafes, lies in the mean between two ex- 
tremes. Each of the reprefentations, noticed above, contains fome 
portion of juft delineation; but each has a mixture of exaggeration 
and falfhood. Though Chriftianity expofes its followers to many 
trials, is it therefore a hard or an unprofitable fervice? The expe- 
rience of every true Chriftian, no lefs than the plainett teftimony of 
fcripture, directly contradicts this inference. Though the ways of 
religion are ways of pleafantnefs; are they therefore free from all 
tribulation and conflict? The fame experience, the fame teftimony, 
are equally oppofed to this conclufion. What then is the real fact ? 
The gofpel of Chrift undertakes to fecure ‘the happinefs of its fol- 
lowers, notwithftanding every difficulty which they may be fum- 
moned to encounter. It promifes to blefs us with peace and joy, 
even amidit the moft afflicting difpenfations. It does not. propofe 
to exempt us from trials, but it engages to make us more than 
conquerors by the abundant fupport and coniolation which it ad- 
minifters.” 

The extracts which we have hitherto fele&ted, have been 
calculated chiefly to convey fuitable ideas of Mr. Cooper’s 
manner and talents in the expofition of doGirine: we fubjoin 
the fubfequent paflage, partly for its intrinfic importaace, 
partly for the purpole of manifefting the judgment and ac- 
curacy of the writer in practical application : it1s taken from 
his excellent difcourfe on the Chriitian Sabbath ; 

“ Let us not fuppofe that works of labour only, mechanical and 
agricultural employments, are exclufively contained in it. Every 
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occupation of a temporal and worldly nature is alike forbidden ; 
becaufe every occupation of a temporal and worldly nature is alike 
inconiiftent with the end of this holy inftitution, the advancement 
of our fpiritual concerns. Does the tradefman, within the deep 
recefies of Lis counting-houfe, devote the quiet interval of the Sab- 
bath to the bufinets of pofiing his books, of balancing his accounts, 
of writing letters to his correfpondents ? Does the merchant, 
within the deep recefies of his heart, employ this folemn feafon in 
lanning ichemes of commercial {peculation, in calculating future 
profits, in devifing new fources of wealth and credit? Does the 
tateimman convert this day of holy reft into a day of political en- 
ageinents and intrigue? Does the profeflional man take advan- 
teve of the leifure which this day affords from more public exer- 
tions, to apply himfelf in private to his profeflional ftudies, to 
acquire information on topics connected with his worldly calling? 
Does the man of fcience, or of letters, confume the facred hours 
of Sunday in {icientific, or in literary purfuits? Are all, or any of 
the perfons thus occupied, in a manner anfwerable to the defign 
for which the Sabbath was appointed? In the fight of Him who 
feeth in fecret, who fearcheth ayd judgeth the heart, are they not 
juftly chargeable with the crime of deipifing his gifts, of neglecting 
their fouls, of wafting on objects of comparative worthlefinefs and 
infignificance, that precious opportunity, which in mercy he had 
vouchfafed to them, for much higher, and far more interefting 
concerns ? 

** On the fame principle, is not worldly pleafure equally to be 
efteemed a violi ation of the Sabbath? Are fuch amufements as the 
world provides, adapted to the purpofe of the day? Is the falva- 
ton of the foul p aaa by the gratification of flethy lutis, of car- 
nal floth, of pride, and vanity? Can the man who has fpent the 
Sunday in feutual enjoymeuts, in trifling mirth, in frivolous com- 
pany, in vain, unprofitable difccurfe, can he retire at night within 

mber, aud iay with an approving confcience, ‘ I have pafied 
his day of holy rett in a manner agrecable to the defign of Him 
who iniiituted it? I have pafied it in endeavouring to improve 
my immortal foul; in ttriving to make my peace with God, to for- 
tity my heart againft the affuults of Satan, and the temptations of 
ri, to render myfelf more fit for heavenly glory?” My bre- 
, has net he ilighted and perverted the gift of God? Has not 
ided to all his former guilt by this profane abufe of 
hol, inftitution? Has he not made that day, which was 
eciticull tppotuabes d to aflift him in the fubjugation of his lufs, 
occal ion ‘of indul iging them, of increafing their power over his 
pul”? 
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The twelfth fermon, though comprehending much inftruc- 
tive inatter, is perh aps, on the whole, the leait adapted to our 
tutte. Lt is noi entirely free from that objectionabie mode of 
exprefiion, into which a text from the Canticles, though 
capable, like every other part of icripiure, of being judicioutly 
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handled, has fometimes led writers as correét and fober- 
minded as the author before us, In this fermon, too, are fome 
expreilions which feem to imply the doétrine of final perfeve- 
rance, and other kindred tenets. If, however, thefe doctrines 
are fuppofed to be implied, they muft apparently be implied 
incontiftently with other paflages in the volume; as, for ex- 
ample, with pp. 151, 152. 

To this work, whatever occafional fpecks may be difco- 
vered, we can contcientioufly give our cordial and warm re- 
commendation. The ftyle is, in general, neat, compact, and 
animated ; and the method, perhaps with one or two inciden- 
tal exceptions, apt and lucid. Both in ftyle and method, Mr. 
Cooper thews himfelf fuited to the temperate difcuffion and 
the impreflive application of truth. We find in him, not the 
abftract theologian, who abfurdly deems the office of the 
preacher fulfilled, when he has delivered a perfpicuous detail 
of evangelical doctrine ; but the faithful minifter of the gofpel, 
who, while he regards a clear difplay of the faith once deli- 
vered to the faints as the bafis of every practical exhortation, 
is continually on the watch to difcountenance barren know- 
ledge, to employ every difcovery of Revelation to its appointed 
purpofe, and to imprefs the indil/penfable neceflity of habitual 


and univerfal holinefs. 
ca 





Ant. CXXI. The Principles of Surgery, in two volumes. Volume 
Jirft ; of the ordinary Duties of the Surgeon; containing the 
Principles of Surgery ; as they relate to Wounds, Ulcers, and Fij~ 
tulas ; Aneuri/ms and wounded Arteries, Fractures of the Limbs, 
and the Duties of the Military and Hojpital Surgeon. By John 
Bell, Surgeon. 4to. pp. 674, with numerous engravings, 
Price £.4. 4s. Cadell and Davies, London, 1801. 


ob. fyftem of furgery which Mr. Bell profeffes to have 
. defigned for the ufe of ftudents, embraces fome of the 
moft important fubjeéts in that feience. The prefent volume 
is confined to the do¢trine of wounds, aneurifms, and frac- 
tures of the limbs; and upon each of thefe fubjects the au- 
thor offers new and fingular opinions. The reader will, hows 
ever, find himfelf fomewhat dilappointed, if he expect to 
find the fundamental traths which ought to form the bafis of 
every work of this kind, divefted of fuperfluity, and uncon- 
nected with any collateral circumfiances, except thofe which 
might naturally have arifen out of the nature of the fubject. 
The praétices, the opinions, and the inventions of the an« 
cients are detailed with a copiouinels which we think unnes 
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ceffary, and we confefs we fhould have been better fatisfied 
to have feen the extracts tranfcribed without annexing tranf- 
lations, and a few of the plates omitted, which convey little 
more than the fituation and figure of the difeafe, without 
marking thofe finer fhades, which no defcription in words 
can ever accurately exprefs. ‘The plates defcriptive of aneu- 
rifm, are, however, in general, ably executed, and are ver 
adequate to the purpofes for which they are intended. The 
author’s defcriptions are, in many places, too vague for an 
elementary work of this kind, and, like the pi¢tures of an 
artift, move frequently exhibit the fantaftic forms which fancy 
has directed, than the true colouring and juft reprefentations of 
nature; yet his mode of expreflion in many places is far from 
being inelegant, and we muft acknowledge he has fometimes 
better pleafed us than if it had been diétated by a more cau- 
tious and philofophical writer. While, however, we are by 
no means fatisfied with the form and compofition of this work, 
a fault of which the author himfelf feems to have been aware, 
we fhould be doing Mr. Bell an injuftice were we not to ac- 
knowledge, that in the courfe of our perufal we have met 
with a number of excellent remarks and obfervations, and that 
whatever hypothetical notions Mr. Bell may have connected 
with the fubjeéts he has treated of, the rules which have re- 
fulted from them are in no initance calculated to do harm, or 
to miflead the young practitioner, for whofe ufe they were 
intended. In the commencement, Mr. Bell offers fome re- 
marks on the education and cuties of a furgeon, and points 
cut the method of ftudying his profeflion on a rational plan. 
He enters very fully into the hittory of the doétrine of ad- 
hefion, pointing out the great abfurdities of the ancients, 
which are feen in their method of treating wounds by the ufe 
of tents, their {ympathetic cures, fecret dreflings, &c. and 
the fuperior advantages of modern furgery, derived from a 
more accurate knowledge of the doctrine of adhefion; to 
which are added, rules for the method of treatment required 
in different fpecies of wounds. Mr. Bell is perfuaded that 
the fafcia or tendinous fheath which covers the mufcles is 
very frequently much concerned in ulcer, and that the un- 
yielding nature of this part, more frequently than any other 
caufe, protraéts the cure. He propofes, therefore, to extir- 
pate it by the knife and feiffars; and he obferves, that by 
this means he has frequently feen the ulcer brought into a 
healthy and granulating fiate. The different kinds of ban- 
éazes are defcribed in a clear and accurate manner. In the 
difeourte on hemorrhage, the fuperftitious practices of the 
ancients, their jncantations and barbarous methods are related 
al 
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at an unneceffary length, as well as the charatters of Paré 
and Petit, whofe opinions and prattices have had fo much in- 
fluence over the furgical world. On the method of fecuring 
the artery, Mr. Bell difapproves of including the nerve in the 
ligature, not from the fear of its producing convulfions or 
pain, but becaufe, the nerves being peculiarly firm and un- 
yielding in their nature, they undergo their changes very 
ilowly ; they do not fade under the ligature as the artery does, 
nor yield when we would pull the ligature away ; hence arife 
the difficulty of healing wounds by the firft inteation, and 
the ill confequences which fometimes arife from the tying-in 
of nerves in aneurifm. 

That arterial hemorrhage is reftrained by the contraction 
of the artery, and the fubfequent formation of a coagulum 
within it, are opinions generally received and ably fupported ; 
yet Mr. Bell cannot acquiefce in thefe, but contends that this 
reprefentation of the matter is no lefs untrue than dangerous. 
He afcribes the ceffation of hemorrhage to a condition of the 
veflel very widely different from what has been hitherto ima- 
gined. He affirms that this is effected by the cellular fub- 
ftance, which furrounds the artery, being injected with blood, 
the coagulation of which, by its preflure, forms a fufficient 
barrier to obfiruct the bleeding of a {mall artery, until the 

arts inflame and the artery is entirely ftopped. In the 
Sonik arteries, the compreilion from this cauie is not fuflicient 
to {upport the artery, unleis the cellular iubfiance itfelf be 
alfo fupported.* It follows therefore, that the natural powers 
by which hemorrhage is refirained, can only exert theintelves 
effectually upon the {maller arteries, and that wherever fecon- 
dary hemorrhage takes place, this muft arife either from the 
contifience of the coagulum being deftroyed, or from the 
artery being excited to an unufual degree of action. It is 
-only upon. this ground, Mr. Bell thinks, that the frequent 
eruptions of blood from a wounded radial artery can be fatif- 
factorily explained. 

Very confiderable objections, however, might be offered 
againtt an explanation of this important proc els, in which it 
is denied that the contractile powers of the artery are exer- 
cifed with any effect in diminifhing hemorrhage. But we 
think Mr. B. would be ingenuous enough to adinit that if the 
extravaiation of coaguluin into the cellular membrane can 
afford a fufficient refiftance to the impetus of the circulation 
acting under unfavourable circumftances, from the direc. 
tion of its force, d@ fortiori the coaguium whici forms in the 
mouth of the divided veffel muti poffefs an equal power of 
refifiance, The fpontaneous ceflation of hemorrhage from 
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veffels fituated in canals of bone, from the largeft veflels of 
the limbs of certain animals, as the dog, &c. and from yef- 
fels of the largefi fize in lacerated wonnds, are circumftances 
fcearcely explicable upon the principles which are here laid 
down. 

But the method in which hemorrhage from the larger arte- 
ries is refirained, is pointed out m a much more clear and 
explicit manner. That the manner in which the extremity 
of an artery is clofed when a ligature has been applied upon 
it, is by the fame procefs which produces a re-union of other 

arts of the body, that the powers of an artery are regu- 
fated by the general laws of the fyftem, and confequently, 
that its pathology thould be reduced to common principles, 
are matters fo obvious that it muft excite every man’s furprife, 
that they fhould have had fo little influence upon the treat- 
ment of difeafes of arteries, even among thofe who hold the 
firit rank in our profeflion. Ought it to excite any furprife 
when we fee ulceration and gangrene the confequence of 
detaching the artery from its cellular membrane, or infulat- 
ing it by mechanical contrivances? or ought we to wonder 
that there fhould be fo wide a difference in the refult between 
the eperations of amputation and aneurifm, while the me- 
thod of fecuring the artery in thefe operations is fo widely 

ifimilar? 

In the difcourfe of aneurifin, the author has colleGed a 
great variety of infiructive cafes, and has attempted to ex- 
plain fome circumfiances attending this important difeate, 
which, before, either had not been fufficiently examined, or 
had been confidered as inexplicable. The opinion that the 
dilatation of an artery often takes place from an imperfect re- 
union of fome of its coats, is very properly difputed; and 
that the compreflion which has been employed for the pur- 
poie of healing the wound of the divided artery (unleis re- 
cent) effeéts it without an obliteration of its canal, is an 
imaginary conclufion; fince the natural condition of the 
wound does not admit of fuch a termination. Mr. Bell is of 
opinion, that the deftruction of bones, in the neighbourhood 
of aneuriim, and the floughing of the fac, are to be afcribed 
not to the folvent power of the blood, as many have ima- 
gined, but to the blood beimg injected among the cellular 
meinbrane, feparating the parts from each other, and acting 
as a ioreign body. That the fecondary pulfation, which has 
fometimes been met with on the third or fourth day after 
the operation, for popliteal aneurifm arifes from the inofcu- 
Jating arteries opening upon the internal furface of the fac. 
pourmg in their blood, and fo dittending it as to er 
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the pulfation. It is affirmed that no inftance of aneurifm is 
to be met with on record, where the limb has fallen into 
gangrene from a lofs of blood, and that the inguinal and 
axillary arteries may be tied with as great fafety as_the leifer 
branches. We fhall tranferibe the following paflage, as it 
may ferve to convey an idea of our author’s ityle, as well as 
of the danger attending operations performed upon an aneu- 
rifmal limb. 

P. 374. “ What then is the condition of an aneurifmal limb ? Is 
it in danger of wanting circulation? Is it in danger of gangrene 
from want of blood ?—Quite the reverfe ; all its veflels are enlarged, 
while one only, viz. the great trunk, is deftroyed or opprefied ; the 
blood of the main artery is divided among innumerable {mall 
branches; the whole limb is turgid, throbbing with the intenfe 
a¢tion of thefe fmaller arteries, now highly excited to work for 
the prefervation of the limb ; if during this turgefcence, this febrile 
ftate of the limb, you tie the main ariery, the heat will imme- 
diately rife many degrees above the natural fiandard; above the 
temperature of the found limb; if you cut off the limb, thofe 
arteries will bleed from every point of the amputated ftump.— 
This limb is not cold; does not need to be wrapped in flannels, 
nor rubbed with effential oils,*to folicit blood towards it; its veffels 
are in no danger of being forfaken, but rather of being opprefied with 
blood; the limb is indeed difpofed to gangrene, but not of the 
paflive kind. If you perform the operation of aneurifm, the 
wound you make will often fall into gangrene, but never without 
previous inflammation ; if you venture to amputate the limb, you 
are ftill in danger of gangrene, it feizes upon the ftump, but never 
without previous fwelling, nor does the gangrene happen till the 
fifth or fixth day.” 

Mr. Bell defcribes a difeafe of the arterial fyftem, which 
has hitherto been little noticed, and imperfectly underftood. 
This difeafe he eonfiders as a fpecies of aneurifm, and has 
termed it “ aneurifm from anaftomofis.” 

“ This tumor (Mr, B. obferves) which I call aneurifin by anafto- 
mofis, is a perfect aneurifm. It arifes from fome accidental caufe; 
it is marked by a perpetual throbbing, grows flowly, but uncon- 
trollably ; and is rather irritated than checked by compreflion. The 
tumor has only a fort of trembling or indiftinct throbbing at firft, 
but when it is fully formed, it has a continual diftin@ pulfation; 
it beats firongly upon every occafional exertion; it fwells up in 
{pring and fummer with a fuller and more aétive pulfation ; it beats 
powerfully in the time of menftruation; and by the inceffant pul- 
fstion and occafional turgefcence, it forms among the cellular fub- 
iiance, or among the dilated veins, facs of blood. Thefe little 
{acs form apices and tender points, which become livid and very 
thin, and burft from time to time, and then, like other aneurifms, 
this aneurifm pours out its blood fo profufely as to reduce the 
patient to extreme weaknefs.” 


We 
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We commend any attempt of Mr. Bell to leffen the number 
of anomalous cafes which fill up many of our moft valuable re- 
cords: but we muft acknowledge, that however he may have 
overficpt his ufual modefty, he is by no means wanting in 
ingenuit’, when he can trace analogies of cafes which bear 
not the imalleft relemblance. On the fubjeét of fractures, a 
variety of ingenious obfervations are offered on the difeates 
incident to the hip-joint, founded upon a knowledge of its 
anatomy, and the nature of the accidents to which it is pecu- 
liarly liable. This fubject has been invefiigated with a degree 
of minuienefs which its importance demands: but fome ana- 
tomical remarks on the firucture of the hip-joint are advanced, 
the truth of which has not been confirmed by the moft cau- 
tions inquiry. 

Volume the fecond ; a Syftem of furgical operations, con- 
taining the Principles of Surgery, as they relate to furgical 
difeafes and operations ; as lithotomy, trepan, hernia, hydro- 
cele, amputation, &c. is now in the prefs, and will, we un- 
derftand, be publifhed fhortly. 





Arr. CXXII. Entomologia Britannica; fiftens Infeca Britannia 


indigena, fecundum Methodum Linneanum difpofita. . Auétore 
Thomé Marfham, Soe. Linnean. Londinenf. Thefaurario, necnon 
Societ. Literar. et Philofoph. Mancunii Socio Honorario. Tomus 
J. CoLeoprena. &sve. pp. 548. price 16s. White, London. 
1602. 


Hf Pyiee appearance of this work is peculiarly feafonable at a 
time when the votaries of the Britifh Flora have nearly 
exhautfted the fources of novelty ; and when the diftinétions 
that reward difcovery feem to be referved only for thofe who 
have refolution to accompany the goddefs through her 
gloomieft haunts, and to explore her cryptogamic treafures 
with microfcopic eye. In the valuable work which is now be- 
fore us, it has been the author’s intention to fill up an immenfe 
blank in the zodlogical map of Britain: to afcertain the ex- 
tent aud enumerate the productions of a fertile but neglected 
province; and to delineate a route which future travellers 
Imy purfue, unmolefted by the apprehenfion of lofing their 
way, or of being benighted in the mazes of an inextricable 
labyrinth. 

‘The indifference of our countrymen to entomological pur- 
fuits, has long been with us a matter of aftonifhment. The 
fyftematic works on infeéts that have been publifhed in this 
. kingdom are few, and (with one or two {plendid exceptions) 
f very 
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very trifling and infignificant. Nor would it appear, that the 
fubject, viewed in a philofophic light, has claimed a greater 
fhare of attention. The labours of our naturalifts in this de- 
partment of feience, form but a very {mall part of the tranfac- 
tions of focieties with which they are incorporated ; and no 
attempts have been made, fo far as we recollect, to difclofe, 
by means of tranflation, the treafures that are locked up ina 
foreign idiom ; or to familiarize the Englifh reader with the 
interefting difcoveries of Reaumur, Rotel, De Geer, Bonnet, 
or Lyonnet. In refpect to infects in particular, our domeftic 
Fauna has been lamentably deficient. At the commencement 
of the laft century, Mr. Ray, whofe name will be held in laft- 
ing veneration, made the firft attempt to afcertain and me- 
thodize the infects of this country. For, although his work is 
intitled, generally, 4 Hiftory of Infecis, it is manifeft from his 
own declaration, that it was chiefly intended to comprize the 
indigenous fpecies; of which, however, the author was not 
fanguine enough to expect, either that he had himfelf ob- 
ferved, or that he fhould be able, with the afliftance of his 
friends, to procure more than a fifth part. To thefe were 
annexed fuch exotics as occurred in the cabinets of his 
contemporaries. When we confider the advanced age at 
which Mr. Ray began to form his collections, the diftreiling 
ftate of bodily infirmity under which he laboured, and that 
he did not live to arrange his materials finally for the 
prefs, we fhall feel lefs difpofed to ferutinize the imper- 
fections than to admire the excellencies of this pofthumous 
publication. 

After a long interval, during which no confiderable advances 
were made to promote the tyftematic knowledge of Britifh 
Infeés, Dr. Berkenhout publithed, in the year 1769, the firft 
volume of his Outlines of the Natural Hijiory of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. This, which was at the time undoubtedly 
a very ufeful performance, has been in a great meafure fuper- 
feded by many publications of a later date. In the improved 
edition which appeared in 1789, the author informed the pub- 
lic, that no addition had been made to the entomological 
divifion; although, according to Dr. Smith *, it was the 
weakeft part of his book, and did not.contain a quarter 
of the inieéts that were known to be natives of Great Bri- 
tain. In the year following, the late celebrated Dr. John 
Reinhold Forfter, then Protetfor of Modern Languages in a 
diilenting academy at Warrington, printed a Catalogue of 
Brith Infects, intended as the prodromus of a larger under- 

taking ; 
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taking ; which was not completed when he accepted the pro- 
pofal of accompanying our great circumnavigztor on his 
fecond voyage of ditcovery. On the defects of this catalogue 
it is needlels to enlarge, as it contains fewer {pecies by feveral 
hundreds, than thofe that belong to the coleopterous cla(s 
alone, which Mr. Marfham has atfcertained to be natives of 
this country. 

We have now to congratulate our readers on the acquifition 
of a very different complexion. Of the valume before us, we 
can, after very firié examination, {peak in terms of unquali- 
fied praife. The number of {pecies which Mr. Marfham has 
brought forward, will probably furprize the moft a¢tive of our 
Faunifis. Many of them, which had etcaped fyftematic 
writers in general, are for the firft time introduced to notice; 
and difcriminated, in a manner that does credit to the author's 
acutenels, by felect and appropriate characters: but no infe¢t 
whatever has been admitted without unequivocal proof of its 
being really indigenous. The definitions of {pecies already 
known have been carefully revifed, on a more extenfive com- 
parijon of their congeners. The defcriptions which occur in 
the Fauna Suecica, in the Syftema Nature, and in the works 
of Fabricius and others, are fubjoined : and where thefe were 
wanting or defective, the omiflion has been fupplied by the 
author. Mr. Marfham has been particularly happy in the 
formation of his fpecific chara¢ters; and he has fiudied to 
avoid prolixity in his defcriptions, whenever concifenets was 
attainable without the facrifice of perfpicuity. During the 
compofition of this work, he was anxious to avail himéelf of 
the moft authentic fources of information; and he was in- 
dulged, by the liberality of the owners, with free acces to the 
cabinet of Sir Jofeph Banks, arranged by Fabricius, and to 
that of Linneus, now in the poffetiion of Dr. Smith. At the 
conciufion of his preface, he makes becoming acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Gray, for facilitating his infpeétion of the infects 
collected by Dr. Forfter and others, in the Britifh Mufeum; 
and toa numerous lift of feientific friends, who favoured him 
with affiftance and advice in the profecution of his laborious 
undertaking. In the difpofition of his materials, Mr. Mar- 
fham has, with a few exceptions, followed the arrangement 
of Linneus, But, on this fubject, and on the precipi- 
tute attempts which have been made to introduce new me- 
theds of claflification, his comments are fo judicious, that we 
thall endeavour to lay them, in fubftance at leaft, before our 
readers.— 

“ At the time when this work was firft projected, the author had 
no conception of the difficulties that have attended its 7 

He 
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With Forfter’s Catalogue and Berkenhout’s meagre Outlines before 
him, he began to compile a fyftem of Britith Entomology, which he 
hoped to complete in the fpace of two or three years. But the fpe- 
cimens preferved in various cabinets in the metropolis, and the 
prodigious fwarms of unknown infects by which he was continually 
furrounded whenever he made an excurfion into the country, foon 
convinced him that he had formed a falfe eftimate of the magni- 
tude of his undertaking. This mortifying difcovery led him to en- 
tertain a ferious intention of abandoning his defign, asit was likely 
to interfere too much with his avocations in a public office, and the 
duties he owed to his family. By the intreaties, however, of a few 
friends, he was induced to perfevere: but it was thought advifable 
to depart in fome meafure from the original plan, and to publith the 
work at intervals, in detached portions, each appropriated to the 
infects of a diftincét order. 

“ In the difpofition of his materials, the fyftem of Linnzus has 
been principally followed. Convinced that the multiplication of 
artificial methods tends lefs to promote than to reterd the advance- 
ment of Natural Hiftory; and fenfible that the difcovery of a natu- 
ral mode of arrangement is not to be expected in the prefent ftate 
of our attainments, the author had no with to be diftinguifhed as 
the framer of an original fyftem ; and will be fatisfied if his attempts 
to remove a few blemifhes, prove the means of giving additional 
ftability to that of Linnzus. 

“ Some delay inthe appearance of the prefent volume was occa- 
fioned,” fays Mr. Marfham, “ by my anxiety to examine at leifure 
the Syfema Entomologie of Fabricius, and other productions of that 
prolific writer. For, although I had no intention of embracing his 
fyitem, or availing myfelf in many inftances of the nice chara¢terif- 
tics which difcriminate his genera, it feemed a duty incumbent on 
me to collate his fynonyms, left his admirers fhould be at any lofs 
to identify the infects I defcribed, or to refer them to their proper 
ftation in the clafies of Fabricius, With a fimilar intention, the 
fynonyms of other writers have been added, with the exception of 
a few which are now become obfolete. 

“A few new genera have been efiablifhed for the more conve- 
nient diftribution of fome Linnzan infeéts, and others that have 
been recently difcovered. The Linnean genera which belong to the 
clais CoLeorrEeRA, do not exceed thirty-three. To thefe, fixteen 
have been added in the prefent work. In the Entomologia Sy fema- 
tica of Fabricius, with the omiflion of Forficula, the genera amount 
to one hundred and feventeén. Seven others are brought forward 
in the fupplement. On this occafion I need hardly obferve, that it 
is a very ferious inconvenience to be under the neceflity of confult- 
ing one hundred and twenty-four genera before we can determine 
the place of adoubtful infe&. This is not, however, my only ob- 
- jection to the fyitem of Fabricius. Had its reception been univer- 
fal, E might have thought myfelf bound in prudence to conform 


to it. Such, however, is by no means the cafe; and it feems to be 
Vou. T the 
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the practice of entomologifts at prefent to take any liberties they 
pleafe with the arrangements of their predecefiors. 

“ ‘The defects of artificial fyftems become every day more appa- 
rent. Of the truth of this pofition, the fyftem of Fabricius fupplies 
a moft convincing proof: for it is evident, from a comparifon of 
his feveral performances, that his genera have been altered repeat- 
edly ; infomuch, that a perfon who has been in the habit of arran- 
ging his collection according to the original fcheme of this difiin- 
guifhed naturalift, will be completely ata lofs on being fhewn into 
a cabinet digefted according to his lateft emendations. 

“ Notwithftanding this inconvenience, I perceive that many 
writers on the continent affect a partiality for this fyftem, though 
they do not feruple, on occafion, to mould it into any form that 
fuits their convenience. Now, if the declaration of thefe writers is 
fincere, and if their genera be in fact eftablithed on the inftrumenta 
cibaria, | have to lament 4 defect of vifion beyond the power of art 
to remedy, which difqualifies me for diftinguifhing parts fo minute, 
and acquiring any corre¢t idea of their ftructure. In animals of very 
{mall dimentions, I find this to be abfolutely impra¢ticable ; and in 
dead fpeciméns of a larger fize, my curiofity can only be gratified 
by diffection. Is the poffeflor, then, to facrifice his only fpecimen 
of a rare infeét, in order to learn the ftructure of its mouth? Of 
what value is a fyftem which is liable to fo many objections? That 
thofe parts of the mouth which are diftinguifhable without difficulty 
ought, in fome inftances, to be confulted in the formation of ge- 
nera, I am willing to allow. The practice is fanctioned by the 
example of Linnaeus. But if it be the writer’s with to facilitate the 
fiudy of natural hiftory, he ought to feleét in preference thofe marks 
of diftin¢étion which are moft prominent and confpicuous. 

“ A further objection that may be urged againft Fabricius and his 
followers is, that they adopt a generic name from fome former 
writer, and apply it to infects of a very different defcription; and 
with the intention, it fhould feem, of adding ftill more to our em- 
barrafiment, diflodge the genuine fpecies, and fend us in fearch of 
them in a new fettlement, where they pafs under new names. As 
an illuftration of what has been faid, we may take the Linnzan genus 
Byrruus. The legitimate Byrrhi are by thefe writers denomi- 
nated Anthreni, with the exception of an infect which they take to 
be the B. Pilula: now that infect is either wholly unknown to us, or 
has been egregioufly miftaken:* for, in the Fauna Suecica, to which 
we are referred in the Syffema Nature, it is thus defcribed: 

“ Magnitudo dimidii piji, f- Coccinelle, ejufdemque figure, fed colore 
omnind murino, f. ex nigro fufco: thorax glaber nitidior. Elytra vir 
manifefie friata : faltat pedibus. 

“ With thefe charatters it is impoffible to reconcile the B. Pilula 
of our contemporaries; for that infeé& is not of the fize of a Cocci- 
nella, nor was it ever known to take a leap. The infeé they de- 
fcribe is no other than the. Cijiela Fafciata of Fortier; and is fo 
denominated on a label written by him, and affixed to the ipecimen 
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in the Linnzean cabinet. It is the Cifele Satinée of Geoffroy. In 
the prefent work the original appellation has been reftored. 

« The genus Ips, was defigned by De Geer to comprehend fome 
fpecies of the Linnaan genus Dermefics, and Linnzus affented to the 
change. In lieu of this denomination, Fabricius has fubftituted 
that of Bofrichus. So far, perhaps, little harm was done: but 
mark the confequence :—Fabricius beftowed the name of Jps on 
another genus. Olivier did the fame. But the infects to which it was 
appropriated by the latter, bear no refemblance to thofe deferibed 
under the fame title by Fabricius, and are likewife completely dit- 
ferent from thofe on which the name was originally impofed by De 
Geer. In the Entomologia Sy ftematica, Olivier’s {pecies are diftributed 
among three difiinct genera, viz. Collydium, Hypophleus, and Lyec- 
tus: in the former works of Fabricius, under four, viz. Boffrichus, 
Anobium, Hifpa, and Scarites; none of which, fo far as the ftruc- 
ture of the mouth is concerned, agree with each other, or with the 
Ips of Fabricius. 

“ Another fource of perplexity in the works of Fabricius, origi- 
nates in the practice of fubdividing eftablifhed genera, and placing 
the fubdivifions in fituations very remote from each other. In the 
Syfiema Entomologice, for inftance, the genus ScaraBzus is di- 
vided into Scarabeus, Trox, Melolontha, Trichius, and Cetonia, 
which are allowed to follow each other in an uninterrupted feries ; 
whereas in the Entomologia Syftematica, Scarabeus occupies the 
fecond ftation, Trox the feventh, ‘7'richius the feventy-fifth, Cetonia 
the feventy-iixth, Melolontha the feventy-feventh, and the three 
latt genera are kept out of light till we arrive at the fecond part of 
the volume. In the fupplement to this work he has contrived to 
introduce three other genera, viz. Geotrupes, Onites, and Copris. 
Thus eight new genera are formed out of the original genus Scara- 
beus. How much farther Fabricius may proceed, is not for us to 
determine ; for, contrary to the ufual courfe of nature, his fight 
feems to improve as he grows older. 

“ The Scarabeus cylindricus of Linnzus is removed to the Fabri- 
cian genus Synodendron, where it has for an aflociate the Dermefees 
Capucinus Lixn. an infect to which, fo far as [ can diicern, it has 
net even the moft remote affinity. It is, in fact, a Lucanus, as its 
ftructure, habit, and economy demonftrate. Scopoli and Laichar- 
ting were of the fame opinion. After mature deliberation, I deter- 
mined io preferve the genus Scarabeus* entire ; and to follow the 
admonitions of nature and De Geer, by fubdividing the {pecies into 
three families. 

“ Linneus wifhed the genus CHRYSOMELA to be confidered more 
as a receptacle for doubtful infects than as a complete and perma- 
nent genus. Fabricius has very properly arranged the fpecies under 
different genera: but it happens- unfortunately that they have re- 
ceived new names on every reviial of his fyfiem. Chry/omela, the 
original defignation, is laid afide in the fecond edition for Galleruca, 
and in the third for ditica. In its prefent ftate, Galleruca compre- 
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hends a numerous family of infects; for it not only embraces feve- 
ral numbers of the firft, fecond, and fourth families of the Linnzan 
Chryfomela, but likewife feveral of the Chryfomele and Altice of the 
author’s earlier publications. A confcientious man will, no doubt, 
be ftudious to corre¢thiserrors. But the organization of an infect’s 

mouth, the production of a Being who is immutable, is incapable of 
change. Admitting, therefore, that the minute dimenfions of the 
inftrumenta cibaria, their contracted ftate under certain circumftan- 
ces, and the mutilations to which they are liable from accidental 
injury, caufe them te affume a variety of appearances at different 
times, it is plain that no permanent diftinctions can be founded on 
a bafis fo infecure. If it were needful to fupport this conclufion by 
any farther evidences, | would remind my readeérs that the defcrip- 
tions given of thefe parts in the fame animal, by men (like Fabi- 
cius and Olivier) of unqueftionable talents, are pertectly irrecon- 
cileable. This want of harmony among fyitematic writers is not 
only a great hardihip to the ftudent, but difcourages many from 
gratifying a tafte for entomology. 

“ Tt was accounted by the ancients an unlucky omen for a man 
who had a long journey before him to make a falfe ftep in fetting 
out. But a ftumbling-block is placed at the very entrance of the 
new method. CoLeoPrrer A, the name appropriated by Linnaus 
to the prefent clafs of infeéts, readily fuggetts an idea of every aui- 
mal it comprehends. The term ELEUTERATA, which has bees 
fubftituted for it by Fabricius, denotes, if I am not miftaken, a pro- 
perty of the mazille, parts too minute to be conveniently infpetted. 
This leads me to obferve, that the term mavi/le is ufed by Linnaeus 
and Fabricius in different fenfes. The maville of Fabricius corte- 
fpond with what the former has denominated mandibule. In that 
matterly production, Entomologie ou l Hiftoire Naturelle des Injectes, 
the fufpention of which is much to be regretted, the author, M. 
Olivier, chiefly follows the Linnean clafiification, which is only 
violated by a divifion of the Hemiptera into two diftiné orders. 
But the number ef genera has been prodigioufly multiplied, though 
he has condu¢ted himfelf with more moderation in this refpect than 
Fabricius. His charatters are likewife founded on the infrumenta 
cibaria, magnified diffections of which are exhibited in the plate 
prefixed to each genus :—for what purpofe, we may inquire, if the 
parts are not difcernible in the li iving infeé without difficulty? To 
the author’s acute penetration, and the diligence with which he 
profecuted his inquiries during his vifit to this kingdom, I am no 
firanger. But I can never be perfuaded that generic characters can 
be founded on parts fo minute as the mouth: and I aim firmly of 
opinion, that genera, which are fo conformable to nature as thof 
of Linnzus are, fhould never be difturbed. When new infetts oc- 
cur, let new genera be formed to receive them; but unlefs on 
fome peculiar emergency, let the eftablifhed genera and eftablifhed 
names be permitted to keep their ground. On performances that 
require fo much labour for their completion, and which in many 
inftances difplay the moft exquilite iki, | feel difpofed to befiow 
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raife without parfimony ; but I cannot confiftently with truth de- 
clare, that the writings of Fabricius and Olivier are calculated to 
facilitate the ftudy of Entomology.” 


The new genera admitted by Mr. Marfham, are: 
Cifiela. . Tillus. 


Corticaria. Scaphidium. 
Nitidula. Clerus. 
Boletaria. Pyrochroa. 
Opatrum. Parnus. 
Cryptocephalus. Heterocerus, 
Auchenia. Blaps. 
Crioceris. Lytta. 


Of thefe, the firft is borrowed from Geoffroy and Forfier, the 
fecond from Thunberg ; the two next are peculiar to the au- 
thor; and the remainder are due to Fabricius and Olivier.— 
In order to fupply our readers with a {pecimen of Mr. Mar- 
{ham’s execution, we fhall detach, from the connection in which 
they fiand, a {mall group of Scarabai. 


“ Confpurcatus. Sc. capite thoraceque nigris glabris : mare 
nibus lateralibus albido-flavis, capite tuberculato, elytris li- 
vidis nigro-maculatis. 

Linn. Syft. Nat. 549, 34. Faun. Suec. 387, 

Sc. ftictieus. Panz. Faun, Germ, 58. t. 4. 

Long. corp. 23 lin. 

Habitat in ftercore. 


Descr. Sc. inquinato fimilis, at pauld major, et fatis diftin@us, 


Caput nigrum, tuberculis tribus obfoletis, marginibus five angulis 
anticis interdum albido-flavis, interdum rufis, Thorax niger, 
glaber, minutiflimé punctatus, lateribus albido-fiavis, Scutellum 
tufcum, Elytra livida five teftacea, firiata, maculis feptem vel 
otto oblongiufculis fufcis five nigris, ordinibus duobus ab angulis 


exterioribus anticis ad {uturam obliqué difpofitis, Corpus fubtis 
piceum. Pedes pallidi. 

Variat maculis elytrorum confluentibus, 

Entomologi vifi {unt dubitare quifnam fit rever&’ Sc, canfpurcatus 
Linnzi. Cim nulli iconi fides fatis dari poffit, hanc defcriptio- 
nem, ex Linnai ipfius fpecimine defumptam, accuratifis elabo- 
ravi. Plerique quidem horum parvoerum Scarabeorum elytris 
grifeis teftaceifque nigro-maculatis notabilium, five habitum five 
formam fpettes, tam valde affines funt, quod meras varietates 
efie facilt diceres. At cim hz varietates notas fuas conftanter 
pre fe ferunt; porrd autem ciim alii auctores fpecies diftinctas 
haberi voluerunt; illorum exemplo duétus et ipfe diftinétas fcripfi : 
edque lubentids hoc feci, quéd icones plurimorum in Panzeri 
Fauna Germanica 


4 » Opere eximio, depictas, demum licet con- 
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Inguinatus. Sc. thorace atro, capite trituberculato, elytris 
teftaceis ftriatis: maculis baieos pofiice contiuentibus ni- 
gris. 

Oliv. i. 3. 84. 90, t. 26, f. 221. 

Long. corp. 2} lin, 

Habitat in fiercore, 

Descr. Caput atrum, tuberculis tribus, medio acuto ; clypeo fub- 
emarginato, niargine utrinque reflexo. Thorax ater, glaber, 
punctulatus, margine fubrufefcente. Scutellum nigrum. Elytra 
teftacer, punctato-firiata; futura, lituraé marginal!, maculifque 
tribus 4 medio bafecs ad dorfum obliqué confluentibus nigris, et 
maculis quatuor, parvis nigris teflelato-pofitis inter terminum 
pofteriorem litur et futuram. 


Attaminatus. Sec. thorace nigro glabro, capite tuberculato, 
elytris teftaceis; maculis quinque nigris. 

Sc. ingtinatus. Panz. Ent. Germ. 7. 23. 

Panz. Faun. Germ. 2S. t. 7. 

Long. corp. 27 lin. 

Habitat in fiercore. 

Descr. Caput et thorax atra immaculata, oculo armato-punc- 
tata. Llytra teftacea, firiaia, maculis quinque nigris in fingulo 
elytro; und ad balin oblongiufculé, altera prope marginem exte- 
riorem longiori, tertiad ivregulari prope futuram, quarta pone me- 
dium angvlari, ultima ad apicem tranfverfim polita. Corpus fub- 
tis nigrum. Pedes picei. 

Var. Interdum thoracis lateribus rufefcentibus. 

Fadatus. Sc. ater, capite fubtubereulato, elytris teftaceis; 
futura lituris binis obliquis lunulaque nigris. 

Long corp. 2} lin. 

Habitat in fiercore. 

Descr. Caput nigrum, emarginatum, obfolet® tuberculatum. 
Thorax ater, punctulatus. Scutellura nigrum. Elytra teftacea, 
punctato-ftriata, futura nigra, lituris duabus nigris, ad bafin, in- 
tina obliqua, exteriore feré longitudinali, et lunula nigra prope 
apicem extrorfum verfa. Corpus fubtis nigrum. Pedes picei. 

Ciiiaris. Se. pilofus, thorace planiufculo ciliato ; lateribus 
pailidis, elytris luridis nigro-maculatis. 

An Sc. contaminatus var.? Fab, Ent. Syft. i. a. 35. 114. 

An Sc. pubefcens? Oliv. i. 5. 91. 101. t. 24. f. 203. a, b. 

Long. corp. 3 lin. 

Habitat in ftercore equino copiofiflimé, quod brevi tempore 
dillipat. 

Descr. In omnibus fimillimus Sc. confpurcato, at primd pilofus 
evadit, et con/purcatus glaber ; tum thorax modicté convexus etl. 
Denique latera thoracis ciliata funt in Sc. ciliari, at in Sc. con- 
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Jfpurcato glaberrima. In ceteris hec animalia apprimé conve- 
niunt. 

Centrolineatus. Sc. ater, elytris grifeis: futura lituraque li- 
nea media grifea excepta nigris. 

Panz. Faun. Germ. 58. 1. 

Long. corp. 2 lin. 

Habitat in ftercore. 


Descr. Habitus et ftatura Sc. inquinati, fed major. Clypeus ater, 
punétatus, nitens, trituberculatus, antice emarginatus, margine 
antico reflexo, Thorax ater, nitens, punctatus, mafgine immas 
culato. Scutellum nigrum, triangulare. Elytra grifea, punc- 
tato-ftriata, nitida, futura maculifque oblongis nigris: he ma- 
cule in dorfo ita confluunt, ut in centro lineolam grifeam relin- 
quant, que conftanter obfervatur: macula ad apicem utriufque 
elytri nigra femper adeft, Pedes fuici, Corpus fubtis atrum, 
nitidum. Faun, Germ. 


Bilituratus. Sc. capite tuberculato, thoracis margine palli- 
do; punéto nigro, elytris grifeis; litura nigra, 
An. Sc. lividus? Oliv. i, 3. 86, 93. t. 26, f. 222. a, b. 


Long. corp. 2. lin, 
Habitat in ftercore. 


Descr. Totum corpus nitidiufculum. Thorax margine pallido, 
at punctum nigrum utrinque in margine pallido, Elytra grifea, 
futura et litura maxima longitudinali nigris, Pedes flavefcentes, 
tibiis tarfifque piceis. Corpus fubtis flavefcit Punctum mar- 
ginis thoracis conftans, Litura variat maxima aut minor, et in- 
terdum deeft. Elytra Sc. con/purcati, fed lituram unicam {fatis 
magnamr neque maculas plures gerit, aut puncta, Differt a Sc. 
confpurcato, corpore fubtis omni flavo uec nigro. 

Sphacelatus. Sc. niger, capite tuberculato, margine thoracis 
pallido, elytris grifeis punctato-firiatis ; litura unica fufea, 

Panz. Faun. Germ. 58. t, 5, 

Long. corp. 2} lin. 

Habitat in ftercore copiofiffime. 

Descr. Antenne nigre, Caput obfoleté tuberculatum, nigrum. 
Thorax niger, nitidus, minutitlimé punctatus, marg:nibus latera- 
libus lividis. Scutellum fuicum, Elytra grifea five fordidé tef- 
tacea, ftriata, ftrus ex punctis impreffis, futurd lituraque magna 
longitudinali ad angulum exteriorem bafeos erofo-attenuata fuf- 
cis. Corpus fubtis nigrum, Pedes pailidi, 

Variat elytris fcabriuiculis, et puncto tutco prope fcutellum.” 

We fincerely hope that Mr, Mariham will have health and 
Jeifure to compete a work fo auipiciouily begun ; and that 
naturalifts refiding in the north, into whofe hands this book 
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may fall, will enable him to remedy the defect of which he 
complains. 





CXXIIL. The Life of George Wafhington, Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Forces, during the War which eftablijhed the Independence of 
his Country, and firft Prefident of the United States : Compiled under 
the Inj/pection of the Honourable Bujhrod Wajhington, from original 
Papers bequeathed to him by his deceafed Relative. To which is pre- 

fixed, an Introduction containing a Compendious View of ihe Colonies 
planted by the Englijh on the Continent of North America. By John 
Marthall, Chief Juftice of the United States, &c. &c. Vol. I. 4to, 
pp. 453, adorned with a Portrait of Gen. Wafhington, and two 
Maps of North America; price 1/. \1s. 6d. Phillips, London, 1804, 


URING the courfe of the American war, many a gloomy 
and irritated politician predi¢ted, that fuccefs on the 
part of the colonies would inevitably caufe the ruin of the pa- 
rent fiate. Even the comprehenfive mind of Chatham was 
overwhelmed by the profpect of fuch an event; and he de- 
clared that if America fecured her independence, “ the fun 
of Britith glory was fet for ever.” We have happily lived to 
fee thete iil-omened prefages contradiéted by fats f Britain 
was thrown to the ground in the iffue of the conteft, like the 
giant of old fhe rofe with redoubled firength. In fpite of 
every prejudice, Independent America has become a fource of 
wealth and power to her mother country. By the increafe of 
trade we have participated in her profperity ; and in a com- 
mercial point of view, the union between this country and the 
American fiates is at prefent more ftriét, and certainly more 
beneficial to both parties, than before the period of the revo- 
Jution. 

To this caufe we afcribe the fpeedy ceffation of all bitternefs 
of {pirit, upon the fubject ofa war, which, during its continu- 
ance, excited the fierceft animofity. Mutual intereft has 
proved to be a ftronger tie than the provifions of charters, or 
the regulations of acts of parliament : and while we profit by 
the freedom of our Tranfatlantic brethren, we can read the 
record of thofe events, which feparated them from the Britifh 
empire, with patience, if not with fatisfaction. Hence we 
believe we may fafely predict, that no lurking rémnant of an- 
cient hoftility will prevent the literary public of this country 
from taking an intereft in the Life of General Wathington. 

From the title-page to this work, we underfiand that its 
contents are to be publifhed under the authority of the Ho- 
nourable Bufhrod Wafhington, and that they will be princi- 
pelly founded on original papers bequeathed to that gentle- 
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man by the Firft Prefident of the United States. The annun- 
ciation of fuch documents gives a fair _promife of authenti- 
city ; but of the ability with which Mr. Chief Juftice Marthall, 
who has undertaken the tafk of arrangement, makes ufe of 
thefe materials, we cannot yet form an opinion. The firft 
volume of his work, which is the only one yet publithed, is 
merely preliminary, containing a hiftory of the eftablifhment 
and progrefs of the feveral colonies planted by the Britith in 
North America. Such an introduétion is certainly neceffary 
in order to enable the reader to form a judgment concerning 
the grounds, and the predifpofing caufes of the American 
war. But we cannot help fufpecting, that in this preliminary 
matter the Chief Juftice has entered too minutely into parti- 
culars, and that the veftibule will be found to be too large for 
the main edifice. Two confiderations however reftrain us from 
advancing a pofitive opinion on this fubject. In the firtt place, 
we cannot have {fufficient materials to form a decifion, tll the 
whole of the work is before us ;—and, in the fecond place, we 
are aware, that in America this will be accounted a national 
publication ; a circumtiance which will warrant a more de- 
tailed hiftory of the United States, than would otherwife be 
juttifiable. 

We thall now, without further preface, proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers a fuccinét account of the contents of this vo- 
lume; which will in daét furnifh them with a brief review of 
the firfi fettling and of the progreffive civilization of the 
North-American continent. 

Towards the clofe of the fifteenth century, the difcovery 
of America opened to the bold and hardy Europeans a mott 
extenfive field of adventure. The quantities of gold and filver 
imported by the Spaniards from the fettlements which they 
were the firtt to form in the new world, excited the avarice of 
the inhabitants of rival nations. No fooner had our anceftors 
attained to the requifite degree of naval power, than the 
{pirit of enterprife became active amongft them, and in the 
reign of Elizabeth plans were formed to eftablith colonies in 
the northern part of the American continent. The firft per- 
fon to whom a legal commiflion was given for this purpofe, 
was Sir Humphrey Gilbert, of Compton, in Devonfhire, a 
foldier of diftinguifhed valour and accomplifhments. The 
powers delegated to him by his royal miftrefs were very 
ample, authorizing him “ to take pofleflion of fuch remote, 
heathen, and barbarous lands as were not actually pofleffed 
by any chriftian prince or people; and to conrftitute fuch 

tatutes and ordinances for the government of the colonifts 
who thould fettle in the lands fo taken pofféffion of, as were 
not 
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not inconfifient with the laws and polity of England.” Jj. 
beral as his charter was, Sir H. Gilbert had no opporiunity of 
profiting x byit. Having failed in his firft expedition to Ame. 
rica, he undertook a fecond, in which ine perithed, 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert was half brother to the celebrated Sir 
Waiter Raicigh, who, eagerly adopting his views, was not deter- 
rel by the misfortunes which he had fuflered from proiecuting 
his plans. Having on the 26th of March, 1584, obtained from 
Queen Elizabeth a patent fimilar to that which bad been grant- 
ed to his kinfiman, on the 27th of April he difpatched two final 
yellels for the pnrpofe of fixing upon a convenient {pot for 
his intended ifetthement. The commanders of theie veflels, 
taking the route of the Weft Indies, touched at the ifland of 
Ocakeoke, adjacent to the coaft of North Carolina, whence 
they proceeded to Roanoke, near the mouth of Albemarle 
Sound. The report which tuey brought, on their return to 
Eugiand, of the fertility of the foil of this diftrié, which in 
honour of Elizabeth was now denominated Virginia, encour- 
aged Raleigh to fit out a more coufiderable expedition, con- 
fitting of feven fhips. The command of this Fittle f{quadron 
he entrufied to his relation Sir Richard Grenville, who fet 
fail from England on the oth of April, 1585. In the month 
of June eniuing, he arrived at the coaft of America, and efta- 
bhihed a colony confifting of one hundred and eight perfons, 

in the iland of Roanoke. Thefe firft colonitis, unhappily watt- 
jog, in fearch of gold, that time and exertion which ought to 
have been employ ed in providing fubfiftence, and in Searing 
themlelves from the attacks of the natives, were foon reduced 
to great diftreis; and on the igth of June, 1586, they were 
glad to avail themfelves of an opportunity of returning to 
their pative country, which was prefented to them by the ar- 
rival of Sir Francis Drake at their inaufpicious fettlement. 

A fecond colony, which Raleigh fent to the fame {pot in 
the enfuing year, experienced a more melancholy deftiny. 
The threatened invafion of England, by the Spaniards, pre- 
vented the tranfmiilion of the neceflary fupplies ; and when, 
after the defeat of the Armada, a {mall fleet was fent to the re- 
lief of the fettlers, it was found that they had left Roanoke. Af- 
ter attempting in vain to invettigate the place of their retreat, 
the commander of this fleet abandoned them to their fate, 
“ nor has the time or manner of their perifhing ever been 
difcovered.” 

After this difaftrous expedition, the fpirit of colonization 
lay dormantin England, tll the year 1602, when one Bartho- 
lomew Gofnald having {et fail from Falmouth, and fteering @ 
courfe as nearly due welt as the winds would permit, touched 
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at the American continent in nearly 43 degrees of north lati- 
tude; and explored the coaft from Pifcataqua bay to Martha’s 
Vineyard. The report which he made, on his return home, of 
the fertility of this diftrict, having been confirmed by tucceed- 
ing navigators ; a number of noblemen and gentlemen of for- 
tune formed themielves into an atlociation for the purpofe of 
conducting to ita well provided colony. .A petition was ac- 
cordingly preiented to King James !. who readily granted to 
Sir Thomas Gates, and his aflociates, the requifite letters 
patent, by which he conterred on them all thofe territories in 
America, which were not then poileiled by other chriftiau 
princes or people, and which lay between the 34th and 45th 
degrees o: north latitude. Thete adventurers were at their 
own defire divided into two companies, the London and the 
Plymouth company, fo called from the piace of refidence of 
the majority of their refpective members. To the former of 
theie fubdivifions was allotted the fouthern, and to the latter 
the northern portion of the territory, which their charter 
empowered them to occupy. 

On the ioth of December, 1606, the firft expedition of the 
London company, coutiiting of one fhip of one hundred tons, 
and two barks, containing one hundred and five fettlers, failed 
from the ‘Thames, under the command of Captain Newport. 
Roanoke was the place of the deftination of this inconfider- 
able armament; but a ftorm. arifing when it was near the land, 
drove it to the mouth of the Cheilapeake. The adventurers, 
being ftruck with the beauty of the adjacent country, failed 
up a river which empties itfelf into Chetlapeake bay. On 
the northern bank of this river they determined to eftablith 
their firft fettkement and in honour of their fovereign, they . 
changed its name trom Powhatan to James River; and dif- 
tinguithed thew infant efiablifhment by the appellation of 
James-Town. 

The early hiftory of this germ of a mighty empire con- 
tains the fad record of a feries of calamities. ‘The colony, on 
its firft inftitution, on the 13th of May, 1607, confifted of 
about one hundred pertons; and before the mouth of Septem- 
ber, filty of this finall company had perifhed by the un- 
healthinefs of the climate, by the want of wholefome pro- 
vifions, or by the arrows of the natives, In thefe critical cir- 
cumftances, the furvivors were indebted for their prefervation 
tothe promptitude and wifdom of Captain Thomas Smith, 
who feems to have been one of thofe rare characters, who are 
intrepid in the midft of danger, and fertile in refources in the 
hour of peed. By the judicious adoption of force and con- 
ciliation, accarding to the circumftances of the occafion, he 
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procured fupplies of provifions from the Indians; and fetting 
an example of patient indaftry, he —— his companions 
to fortify their fettlement, and to conftrué fuch buildings as 
were fufficient to fhelter them from the inclemency of the 
weather. Encountering intrigue with prudence, and firmly 
maintaining an authority which he exercifed with no oiher 
view than the promotion of the generai good, he conciliated 
the difaffected, and reprefied the violence of the turbulent. 


“ The hope was now indulged of preferving the colony in quict 
and plenty, until fupplies could be received from England, with the 
fhips which were expected in the fpring. This hope was in a con- 
fiderable degree defeated, by an event which threatened at firft the 
mofi difattrous confequences. In an attempt to explore the head 
of Chiccahominy river, Smith was difcovered and attacked by anv- 
merous body of Indians, and in endeavouring to make his efcape, 
after a moti gallant defence, his attention being directed to the 
enemy, whom he iiill fought in retreating, he funk up to his neck 
in a fwamp, aud was obliged to furrender. Still retaaning his pre- 
fence of mind, he fhewed them a mariners compats, at which, et- 
pecially at the playing of the needle, and the impeflibility of touch- 
ing it, although they faw it fo diltinctly, they were greatly atlo- 
nifhed; and he amufed them with fo many iurprifing {tories of its 
qualities, as to infpire them with a degree of veneration, which 
prevented their executing their firft defign of killing him on the 
fpot. They conducted him in triumph, through feveral towns, 
to the palace of Powhatan, the moft potent king in that part of the 
country. There he was fentenced to be put to death, by laying his 
head upon a ftone, and beating out his brains with clubs. He was 
Jed to the place of execution, and his head bowed down for the 
purpofe of death; when Pocahontas, the king’s darling daughter, 
then about thirteen years of age, whofe intreaties for his lite had 
been ineffectual, rufhed between him and his executioner, and 
folding his head in her arms, and laying hers upon it, arrefted the 
fatal blow. Tler father was then prevailed on to {pare his life, and 
after a great many favage ceremonies, he was fent back to James- 
Town. 

On_his arrival thither, having been abfent feven weeks, he found 
the colony reduced to thirty-eight perfons, moft of whom feemed 
determined to abandon a country which appeared to them fo un- 
favourable to human life. He was juft in time to prevent the exe- 
cation of tis defign. Alternately employing perfuafion, threats, 
and even violence, he at length, with much hazard to himfelf, in- 
duced the majority to relinquith the intention they had formed; 
and then, turning the guns of the fort on the bark, on board which 


were the moft determined, compelled her to remain, or fink in the 
river.” 


Notwithftanding the unremitted exertions of Smith, the 
colony was far from flourifhing; and in the year “— 
the 
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the company in England, with a view of recruiting its 
vigour by the aid of additional funds, applied for a new char- 
ter, which they obtained on the 23d of May. By the provi- 
fons of this inftrument, their territories were defined to extend 
two hundred miles northward, and as many fouth of Point 
Comfort, and to the weltward as far as the Pacific Ocean. 
Various ordinances were alfo made relpecting the civil go- 
vernment of the colony ; and, amongft other privileges, “ the 
colonifis were declared to be entitled to the rights of natural 
fubjects.” 

Having thus obtained new powers, the company made 
firenuous exertions to profecute their favourite piau of colo- 
nization, in confequence of which they fitted out nine fhips, 
freighted with five hundred emigrants, and abundance of ne- 
ceflary fupplies. Three commiffioners failed in this expedi- 
tion, vefied with full powers to govern the colony till the ar- 
rival of Lord Delaware who had been confiituted governor 
and captain-general for life. By an unfortunate fatality, the 
vellel in which thefe commiffioners were embarked was fepa- 
rated from the others by a ftorm, and driven on Bermudas. 
The remainder of the fquadron arrived fafely in Virginia; but 
the new comers, taking advantage of the abfence of the com- 
miffioners, refufed to {ubmit to the reftraints of law, and foon 
involved the colony in all the evils of anarchy. ‘This fiate of 
diftraction did not, however, continue for a long period. 
Captain Smith refuming the reins of government, which he 
had refigned on the annunciation of the new charter, re- 
prefled the infolence of the mutinous recruits, aud reftored 
regularity and obedience. Unfortunately, however, for the 
colony, he was foon afterwards obliged to return to England, 
in confequence of a wound which he accidentally received, as 
he was returning from an expedition into the interior of the 
country. Itis a ftviking proof of the importance of the fer- 
vices which this able chief rendered to the infant fettlement 
of Virginia, that, at his departure, the colony confified of 
about five hundred inhabitants, well provided with all things 
neceilary for fubfifience and defence, whereas in the fpace 
of fix months after he had quitted it, the mifconduct of its 
governors involved it in a war with the Indians, tle horrors of 
which were aggravated by a moft dreadful famine. By the 
joint operation of thefe caufes, the number of fettlers was re- 
duced to fixty. This miferable remnant being determined to 
quit the fatal fhore of America, and retarn to England, had 
embarked on board the veffel in which the three commiilioners 
had juft arrived from Bermudas, when they were perfuaded to 
rctura to James-Town, by Lord Delaware, who in the monty 
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of June, 1610, entered the Chefapeake with three fhips, and 
a number of recruits. 

The prefence of the captain-general appears to have in- 
fufed freth {pirits into the colony, which, on the 28th of March, 
1611, confified of about two hundred perfons, “ in poflef- 
fion of the bleflings of health, plenty, and peace.” At this 
period, however, Lord Delaware was obliged by ill health to 
quit America, and, on his departure, the fettlkement once more 
began to languith. In thefe circumftances, the company, 
with a view of increafing their funds, obtained permiflion from 
the legiflature to open lotteries in any part of England, which 
was the firft occafion on which recourfe was had, in this 
country, to that expedient for raifing money ; an expedient 
that has fince been found highly beneficial to the finances, 
but fignally detrimental to the morals of the ftate. 

In the beginning of the year 1612, an event took place 
which wears the air rather of an incident in a romance, than 
of an aéiual occurrence which took place in a North-American 
colony. Pocahontas, to whofe heroic benevolence Captain 
Smith had been indebted for the prefervation of his life, having 
quitted her father’s houfe, was conveyed by one Argal, the 
captain of a trading veflel, to James-Town. The Indian prin- 
cefs had not refided long in the Englith fettlement before the 
accepted the proffered hand of a young colonitt, of the name 
of Rolte. In confequence of this marriage, which took place 
with the confent of Powhatan, that prince was entirely recon- 
ciled to the Englith, and ever after continued to be their fin- 
cere friend. 

Whilft the colony was thus fortunate with refpect to its ex- 
ternal relations, an important change for the better was 
effected in its internal economy. From the time of its firtt 
efiablifhment to this period, each member of the affociation 
had laboured for the benefit of a common ftock, out of which 
all were maintained. ‘The confequence of this abfurd regula- 
tion was, that as the idle and the induftrious fared alike, the 
principal incitement to labour, namely, the enjoyment of 
exclutive property in the produét of individual labour, was 
wanting ; and “ it was computed that lefs work was accom- 
plifhed in a week than might have been performed in a day, 
had each individual laboured on his own account.” But in 
the year 1613 the governor, Sir Thomas Dale, allotted to each 
ot the fettlers a portion of land, to the produce of which he 
was to be entitled, as his private property. By this falutary 
innovation in the efiablifhed fyftem of colonial polity, indutftry 
was excited, and the fettlement began rapidly to advance im 
numbers and in wealth. The experiment was at firft tried 
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upon afmall feale, as the lots of land affigned in the firft in- 
fiance were limited to the extent of three acres ; but fo mani- 
fett was the advantage refulting from this new arranzement, 
that in the year 1615 every emigrant was put in poffeflion of 
fifiy. It was about this time that tobacco was firlt cultivated 
in Virginia. 

In the year 1619, the colony was fo much increafed and 
extended, that it was thought expedient to enforce the provi- 
fions of a charter granted by king James, A. D. 1612, where- 
by it was ordained, “ that four general courts of thie adven- 
turers fhould be hdlden annually, for the determination of 
affairs of importance. The firft colonial ailembly was confe- 
quently held at James-Town, on the 19th of June. This af- 
fembly confifted of the governor, the council, and reprefenta- 
tives elected by the ditferent boroughs, amouating, at that 
time, to feven. 

“ The emigrations from England continued to be very confider- 
able, and were made at great expence tothe company; but as yet 
few females had crofied the Atlantic. Men without wives could not 
contemplate Virginia as a place of permanent refidence, and pro- 
poted, after amatling fome wealth, to return to their native land. 
To put an end to a mode of thinking, in its effects ruinous to the 
colony, it was propofed to fend out one hundred maids, as wives 
for the colonitis. Ninety girls, young and uncorrupt, were tranf- 
ported in the beginning of the year 1020, and fixty more in the fub- 
fequent-year. They were immediately difpofed of to the young 
planters. The price of a wife was e timated firft at one hundred, 
and afterwards at one huridred and fifty pounds of tobacco, then 
felling at three fhillings per pound ; and a debt fo contratted was 
made of greater dignity than any other. ‘The education of children 
was likewife attended to, and feveral fteps were taken towards 
founding the college, afterwards completely efiablifhed by William 
and Mary. About the fame time the company received orders 
fiom the king to tranfport to Virginia a hundred idle and diffolute 
perfons, then in caftody of the knight marthul. Thefe men, dif> 
perfed through the colony, became a ufeful and acceptable addition 
of labourers, and were the firft convicts tranfported to America.” 


Our fair countrywomen will doubtlefs feel in ‘ignunt at the 
idea of the former of thefe methods of peopling . colony. We 
hope they will not think that tie rights of huaanity were in 
a lefs degree infringed by an importation of twenty African 
flaves; which took place at this period, and which, as Mr: M. 
oblerves, “ was the immediate caufe of introducing a {pecies 
of population which may affect the future de‘linies of Virginia 
iu a manner which human wifdom cana neither furelee nor 
control.” 


The 
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The colony, being thus reinforced by the introduétion of 
new fettlers, flourithed beyond all formerexample. But this 
profperity was the prelude to a terrible calamity. Powhatan, 
the friend of the Englifh, having died in 1618, was fucceeded 
by Opechancanough, a chief of a daring and fubtle difpof. 
tion, who regarded the invaders of his territory with a well. 
founded fufpicion, which was foon matured into deadly hate, 
At his inftigation, a plot was formed by the Indians to maflacre 
all the Englifh on the 22d of March, 1622. The inhabitants 
of James-Town received notice of this fell defign on tle 
evening before it was to be executed, and inftantly commy- 
nicated the intelligence to the nearefi fettlements. The in- 
habitants of more remote plantations, however, continued 
in ignorance of their peril till the fatal hour arrived, when 
three hundred and forty-feven men, women, and children, fell 
by the hands of the favages, who till the very inftant of the 
maflacre had affociated with their intended victims under the 
femblance of friendfhip. In revenge for this horrible outrage, 
the Englifh carried on an exterminating war againft the In- 
dians, in which, though they were finally fuccefstul, they mutt 
have fuftained confiderable lofs, as their range of territory was 
fo much circum{cribed at its conclufion, that the number of 
their fettlements was reduced from eighty to eight. 

Thefe misfortunes giving rife to grievous complaints againit 
the Company, James [., who had been much difpleafed by the 
freedom of political ditcuffion which took place at its meet- 
ings, eagerly availed himfelf of this opportunity to deprive it 
of its charter, by the oppreflive procefs of a writ of quo war- 
ranto. The ftate of the colony, at this period, is thus deteribed 
by Mr. Marfhall: 

“ Above one hundred and fifty thoufand pounds had been ex- 
pended in planting the colony, and more than nine thoufand perfons 
had been fent from England to people it. Yet at the diffolution of 
the Company the annual imports from Virginia did not exceed 
twenty thoufand pounds in value, and the population of the country 
was reduced to about eighteen hundred perfons.” 

James, having defpoiled the Virginians of their chartered 
rights, delegated full powers of government, both legitlative 
and executive, to a governor, and twelve countellors of his ows 
choice. On his death, the fame arbitrary {yftem was adopted 
by his fucceffor, Charles I. The confequence was, that the 
colony became the prey of exaction and peculation. [ts inha- 
bitants in vain folicited a redrefs of their grievances, till, when 
the prefflure of circumftances compelled the king to fammon 
the Long Parliament, he thought it expedient to reftore to his 
American fubjects the privilege of meeting in General ag 
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bly. This condcfeenfion was not lavifhed upon ungrateful 
men. The Virginians were fo fenfible of the value of what 
they no doubt regarded as the bounty of their fovereign, that 
during the civil war they firmly adhered to the royal caufe. 
Nor was their loyalty fhaken by the death of Charles. After 
the eftablifhment of the commonwealth, the parliament was 
under the neceflity of reducing them to obedience by force of 
arms; and fo perfevering was their attachment to the unfor- 
tunate houfe of Stuart, that they took advantage of the death 
of Matthews, the governor appointed to their colony by the 
council of fate, to proclaim Charles II. their lawful fove- 
reign. For this rafh proceeding they would probably have 
been feverely punifhed, had not the death of Cromwell hap- 
pily relieved them from their peril. 

It has been already obferved, that according to the tenour 
of the charter of 1609, the limits of the territory affigned to 
the Virginia Company were fixed at 200 miles North, and as 
many South, of Point Comfort. In violation, however, of 
this conveyance (which, it may be fuppofed, he confidered as 
abrogated by the decifion of the writ of guo warranto iffued by 
his father), Charles L., in June 1632, granted to Lord Balti- 
more the diftriét which is at prefent diftinguithed by the name 
of Maryland. Though the Virginians loudly complained of 
this encroachment upon their territory, they at length thought 
it expedient to fubmit to the royal pleafure. The new colony 
was accordingly occupied by a number of fettlers, chiefly of 
the Roman Catholic perfuafion, who emigrated from England 
under the conduct of Calvert, the brother of the noble pro- 
prietor. Under the aufpices of this able chief, Maryland 
rapidly increafed in population and in power. It is a circum- 
ftance which deferves the ferious confideration of legiflators, 
that the profperity of this infant colony is principally to be 
attributed to the tolerant {pirit of the government in matters 
of religion. 

Having thus traced the outline of the hiftory of the 
Southern fettiement, we fhall follow Mr. Marfhall in his ac- 
count of the Northern or Plymouth Company. The members 
of this affociation were by no means fo rich as thofe of the 
London Company; and their exertions were proportionably 
more feeble. Atter making two unfuccefsful attempts to efta- 
blifh a colony in that part of the American continent which 
was aiterwards known by the name of New England, they re- 
linquithed the project in defpair. But the obftacles which 
were infuperable by the defire of gain, were furmounted b 
religious enthufiafm. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a fect 
had fprung up, called Brownifts from the name of their 
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founder. The difcipies of this reformer, being perfecuted in 
England, had taken refuge in Leyden ; but not being fatisfied 
with the laxity of manners which prevailed among their pro- 
tectors the Hollanders, they wth set the defign of planting 
what they denominated the true church, in the wilds of Ame. 
rica: they accordingly applied, in the year 1618, to the 
London Company for a grant of lands, which being conceded 
to them, .they failed from England in September 1620, to the 
number of ene hundred and twenty fettlers. [t was their in- 
tention to eftablith themielves on Hud{on’s river; but by the 
treachery of their pilot they were carried fo far North, that the 
firft Jand they made was Cape Cod. After making a furvey 
of the adjacent coati, they fixed upon a {pot for a fettlement 
to which they gave the name of New Plymouth. It was the 
11th of November when they landed upon this then defolate 
fhore; and fo fevere were the rigours of the winter, that be- 
fore the return of {pring, nearly one half of their {mall number 
had perifhed. The furvivors were doomed to fuftain the hor- 
rors of an Indian war. 

“ Nothing,” fays Mr. Marfham, “ could have fupported the 
Englith under thefe accumulated diftreffes but the hope of better 
times, and that high gratification which is derived from the com- 
plete enjoyment of the rights of confcience, and the full exercife oi 
all the powers of felf-government.” 


In the year 1630, the Northern colonifts, who had hitherto 
held their lands only by the title of occupancy (the diftrict to 


which the firft fettlers had been treacheroutly carried being 
beyond the limits of the Southern or London Company), ob- 
tained from the Plymouth affociation a regular grant of pro- 
perty. At this period their number amounted only to three 
hundred; but the perfecutions to which the Puritans were 
fubjected i in the reign of Charles I. fupplied the colony with 
abundance of recruits. 

“ Defpuiring of obtaining at home a relaxation of thofe rigorous 

penal ftatutes under which they had fo long fmarted, they ons gan to 
lock elfewhere for that toleration which was denied them in their 
native land, Underftanding that their brethren in Plymouth were 
permitted to worfhip their Creator according to the dictates of con- 
{cieuce, their attentio n was directed towards the fame coaft, and 
feveral finall emigrations were made at diferent times to Maffachul- 
fett’s Bay, fo termed from the name of the Sachem, who was fove- 
reign of the country; and grants of land were made to the emi- 
grants, the conditions of which baving probably never been com- 
plied with, they were afterwards totally difregarded.” 

In the year 1628, the town of Salem was founded by a 
body of Puritans wh Oo emigrated from their native couutry, 
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bringing with them a charter granted by Charles I., whereby 
the grantees were incorporated by the name of the Governor 
wid Compan, of Maflachuifett’s Bay in New England. By 
this patent, the fupreme authority was vefted in perfons refid- 
ing in London; but the evil coufequences of this provifion 
foon becoming apparent, it was agreed two years after, that 
tlic paient fhould be transterred, and the government of the 
Corporation removed from London to Mailachuffetts. The 
beneticiai effects of this change were felt, the enfuing year, 
in the arrival of 1500 new fettlers, who laid the foundations of 
feveral towns, and, among others, of Botton. 

The conduct of the rulers of the colony of Maffachuffets 
affords an additional proof to t e many upon record of the 
difficulty of ufing power with moderation. It alio contradiéts 
the generally received maxim, that they who have fuffered 
perfecution, learn merey. Notwithfianding they had quitted 
the dear delights of their native land in queft of religious 
liberty, no fooner had they eftabiiihed themfelves in the 
American wilds, than they impofed upon others the yoke 
which they had found fo galling to their own necks. At a 
meeting of the general’ court held in the year 1631, it was 
decreed, “ that none fhould be admitted as freemen, or per- 
mitted to vote at elections, or be eligibie to the office of ma- 
giltrate or jurymen, but fuch as had been received in the 
church as members.” ‘This rigour in the exaétion of confor- 
mity to the eftablifhed creed and mode of worfhip was the 
caute of the fetilement of new colonies. In the year 1634, 
one Roger Williams, a popular preacher of Salem, being ba- 
niihed tor the crime of herefy, was accompanied in his exile 
by many of his difciples. Conduéting his little flock beyond 
the limits of Maffachuifets, he purchafed from the Indians a 
tract of land, where he formed a fettlement, to which he gave 
the name of Providence. Soon after this fwarm had itfued 
from the colonial hive, a fierce difpute took place in Mafla- 
chaffets on the fubject of the covenant of grace and the cove- 
nant of works. In this difpute, the champion of the antino- 
mians was a female of the name of Hutchinion, who attained 
to fuch influence in the colony, that though fhe was excom- 
municated as a fchilmatic by the ruling powers, her caufe was 
warmly efpoufed by a confiderable number of people, who, on 
her banifliment, followed her to the neighbourhood of Provi- 
dence, where they founded the colony of Rhode Ifland. The 
conductors of thete two fettlements, learning wifdom by ex- 
perience, proclaimed the moft entire toleration in matters of 
religion in their refpective ftates; which, affording an afylum 
to the periecuted of all perfuafions, “ foon became fo populous 
as to fend out colonies to the adjacent fhores.” In the yeat 
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1636, another divifion of New England was fettled by about 
a hundred emigrants, who, amicably quitting the diftri@ of 
Maflachuiletts, eftablifhed the colony of Connecticut on the 
wefiern bank of the river of that name. 

As thefe various colonies were chiefly compofed of Puritans, 
or the defcendants of Puritans, who had fled from England in 
confequence of the oppreffive meafures which were counte- 
nanced by the court, it will readily be conceived that Charles I. 
was not difpofed to regard them with acomplacenteye. Tak- 
ing umbrage at the frequency of emigrations to North Ame- 
rica, the privy council from time to time attempted to detain 
the fhips which were engaged to convey fettlers to New Eng- 
land. In the year 1635, the king adopted the decifive mea- 
fure of vefting the government of the plantations in a com- 
miition iffued to the great officers of fiate, particularly to Laud, 
the implacable enemy of the puritans ; and in 1638, he di- 
rectly attacked the liberties of Maflachufletts, by ordering a 
writ of gue warranto io be iflued againft its charter. The 
difputes in which he was unfortunately involved with his par- 
liament prevented him from following up thefe proceedings ; 
which had no other effect than that of alienating from him 
the affection of his New England fubjects, who, during the 
bloody conteft which enfued, took a decifive part againtt the 
crown. 

“ Until the reftoration,” fays Mr. Marfhall, “ the colonies of 
New England continued in an unexampled ftate of profperity—the 
favourites of the victorious party in England. Thofe regulations 
refpecting navigation, a rigid obfervance of which was exacted from 
others, were difpenfed with for their benefit; and they not only 
enjoyed a perfectly free and unreftrained commerce, but ever re- 
tained the extraordinary privilege of exporting their goods to Eng- 
land free from duties. By the vigour and fagacity with which their 
affairs were conducted, they maintained external peace with very 
little interruption; and by induftry, and attention to their inte- 
retis, they improved the advantages afforded them by the temper of 
the times, very much to the amelioration of their particular cir- 
cumfiances. ‘lhefe were the days of profperity for New England: 
and a degree of ftrength and contiftence was acquired during their 
continuance, which enabled the colonies to ftruggle through the 
difficulties that afterwards affailed them.” 

(Lo be continued. ) 








CXXIV. The Eve of San Pietro. A Tale. 3 vols. pp. 850. price 
10s. Gd. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 

"PNHE “ Eve of San Pietro” isa clofe and fpirited imitation 

di. of the exquifite paintings which have been produced by 


‘the magic pencil of Mrs. Radcliffe, in the Confeflional of the 
Black 
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Black Penitents, and the Myfteries of Udolpho. Many of 
the fcenes and fituations are well conceived, and well calcu- 
lated to excite that reftlefs intereft which fuffers not the 
reader’s eyes to repofe till he has appgoached the concluding 
page. The author folicits public indulgence: the will, if we 
miftake not, meet with public approbation. The tale is very 
fuperior to the common caft of novels: but to analyze a fable, 
of which a principal merit is its complexity, would bea talk 
fcarcely lefs iapldien than futile. Infiead, therefore, of pre- 
fenting an abridgment, which coufd afford little fatisfaction 
either to the author or reader of San Pietro, we fubjoin the 
following extract, as a {pecimen of the work, and as an earneft 
of the pleafure which may be expected from its perufal : 


“ Paulina Di Velafco was the child of noble though unfortunate 
parents ; and while in folitude-fhe wept over the fate which confign- 
ed her to poverty and obfcurity, the never relinquifhed that pride 
and loftinefs of {pirit, which had ever been the characteriftic of her 
family, and which ftill burnt high within her own bofom, She was 
handiome, lively, and of {trong underftanding ; but vain, haughty, 
and of violent paffions: thefe were faults the gentlenefs of admoni- 
tion might poflibly have fubdued ; but the ftern and harfh reproof, 
while it ferved to igtimidate and render her deceptive, only, in the 
end, added fuel to the flame, more fierce from being fmothered. 

“ On fuch a character, the flattery and attentions of the then 
young aud handfome Di Albenza, failed not to preduce their de- 
fired effect: fhe was young and ambitious; he infinuating, artful, 
and perfevering ; and while the fondly trutted that her beauty and ac- 
complifhments would, by raifing her to the rank of his wife, reftore 
her to that world fhe fo ardently longed to thine in, he, on the con- 
trary, laughed at the idea of marrying a dependant orphan, and 
never, for a moment, fuppofed, that a conduct which would not 
take from his reputation in fociety, could poflibly be one he ought 
to bluth at proceeding in: in a word, he feduced and left her, then, 
when too late, to ponder on her fhame, to curfe her betrayer, and 
be miferable: but while the keeneft emotions filled her bofom (for 
fhe was foon driven from the only home the had ever experienced, 
with ignominy and revilings), yet, never did the mildnefs of re- 
pentant forrow lower that haughty fpirit, which followed her to the 
late‘t period of exiftence, and now taught her only to remember 
Albenza with hatred for his perfidy; malice, and indignation for the 
ruin he had entailed on her. In an obfcure lodging in the fuburbs the 
‘gave birth to a fon; and here fome lurking teelings of compaflion, 
and remorfe for the wrongs he had committed, led-the Marchefe to 
feek her out, and offer her affiftance. 

“ Tell your friend,” faid Paulina, as fhe difdainfully thewed the 
bearer of his mefiage to the door of her apartment, “ that the 
woman who is too humble to be his wiie, is too proud to accept 
his charity; tell him,” the continued, pointing with her finger to 

the jnfant who Jay fleeping on a mattre!s on the flcor, “ that in the 
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hour of diffolution, when the compunctious vifitings of confcience 
fhall reproach him with his treachery, that in reveuge I will deprive 
him of the poor cenfolation of knowing he had adininiftered to the 
fmallett of our neceflities.” 

“ By Heavens! I like that woman!” exclaimed the thoughtlefs 
coxcomb who had been the embaffador of the Marchete, when he 
returned to the convivial circle he had quitted more from curiofity 
than commiferatiog; “ fhe is an ancel!”’ 

“A devil!” anfwered the Marchefe, filling his glafs, and en- 
deavouring to rally his {pirits: “ I will think no more of her.” 

“ Thou didft keep thy word, Albenza; and fo did Paulina: for 
when ftretched upon the couch of mortality, the .remembrance of 
thy abandoned, deferted offspring, fat hke lead within thy breaft, 
and banifhed peace from thy pillow. 

“Ttmay ealily be fuppofed a woman of extracrdinary talents and 
uncommon beauty, did not long remain in that ebtcurity fhe had 
refolved to emerge from, though at the expence of every honouy- 
able principle; many years was fhe courted, followed, and ad- 
mired; while her unbounded extravagance was as frequently the 
ruin of the fortunes and efiates of her lovers, as her blandithmenits 
and infinuations were the dettruction of their hopes, and bane of 
their happinefs. Fleeting. however, is the dominion of vice, tran- 
fient the reign of diflipated pleaiure, in the very zenith of her at- 
tractions, at the very height of her conquefts, furrounded by adorers, 
and loaded with flattcry, a dangerous and malignant finall-pox bioke 
out in the town where fhe retided, and three thort days completely 
robbed her of that fatal beauty which had been the primary fource of 
all her misfortunes, and by whofe lofs the was now deprived of every 
means of comfort and fupport. Vainly, on ber recovery, did fhe 
again launch into the world; vainly did the robe of fafhion envelope 
her perfon, or the jewel of value glitter on her bofom; the tair 
complexion, that till now had given luttre to its ray, was feen no 
longer; and the lovely bloom of health and frefhnefs, which once 
was rapture to the eve, only ferved to create itronger teelings of 
cifguft towards the artificial fubfiitute, to which the fiill fondly 
trufted : it is true, her {plendid equipage yet blazoned through the 
city, but he filled it wretched and alone:-her box was ftill the 
inoft confpicucus at the opera, but it no longer contamed attrac- 
tion for the men; it was now but the fcene of folitary mortification 
to hertelf, a mark for each wounding thaft of female triumph and 
malignity, and fhe left it in difdain and defpair, execrating the 
name of her feducer, and detefting the whole race of mankiud. 

“ Her refources daily diminifhing, the foon found it neceflary to 
remove, with ber fon, a boy of fourteen years old, to a finall cheap 
lodging in the outfkirts of the city. Here it was that reflections, 
dreadiul, corroding reflections, reiumed their torturing power: in 
agony the gazed upou her child; that child on whom nature bad 
lavithed ber richeft treafures of talent and beauty ; but thoie gifts 
were neglected, thofe talents mifapplied; and the rare endowments 
which, uf trained to proper ufes, had rendered him an ornament 
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to fociety and a bleffing to himfelf, turned into an impure channe], 
became a current of vice, and only the means of exercifing a fu- 
periority of wickednefs on his fellow-creatures. Ere he was of an 
age to diftinguifh between the courfe of right and wrong, his morals 
«ere corrupted by bad example, his principles by licentious con- 
vertution, and his mind nurtured into prematurity of fenfe and un- 
dertianding by the men of wit and genius who regularly frequented 
his mother’s parties, was initiated alfo into every fpecies of art, 
profligacy, and impropriety, which too often cafts a cloud*over the 
abilities they poffeis. Inattention to the fulfilment of religious du- 
ties, on the part of his mother, foon created a contempt for it on 
his; and, to the admiration with which he liftened to the eloquent 
fophittry of thofe by whom he was furrounded, was foon added 
the deiire of emulating their conduct and adopting their fentiments. 
‘fo an uncommon quicknefs of aysprehenfion was combined a with 
and power of acquirement far beyond his age; and while the he- 
reditary vanity of his character was flattered by the praife and 
eulugiums of his aftonifhed hearers, his pride, of which he had 
an unbounded fhare, was daily ttrengthened bv the precepts and 
example of his mother, whofe mafculine und vindictive nature now 
jlooked forward with eager hope to that period when the courage of 
her darling fon fhould exercife in deed that refolution her own ma- 
lignant mind had long conceived and panted for. Such were the 
beings who, now overwhelmed with poverty, difgrace, and difap- 
pointment, were wandering from place to place, and fubtitting on 
the feanty pittance earned by the induftry of the fallen Paulina, 
and the labour of her fon, whom fhe was: yet determined to fee 
perifhing with want and famine rather than afk affiftance from the 
man who had refuled, by making her his wife, to repair that injury 
for which fhe uncealingly called down vengeance on his head. 

* Ubaldo,” faid his mother, (for it was by that name the called 
him,) as he returned one evening from the city, efter taking home 
the work the had finithed in the day, “ your ftay has made me mi- 
ferable ; you have been gone thete four hours, and I feared fome 
accident had happened to you; tell me, my boy, my only comtort, 
am I not in the right? 

“ T cannot call that misfortue,” rejoined the youth, while his 
firong features crimioned with indignation, “ which has given me 
an opportunity of chattifing one who had infulted me.” Paylina 
caught hima to her heart, while, in accents of triumphant fondnefs, 
fhe intreated him to explain what, had happened. 

_ © As | was returning home,” replied Uiskdo, “ fad and defpair- 
ing, trom your employers, (for, my deareit mother, they have now 
no longer work to give you,) I happened, and truit me by the 
tacreti chance, to bruh paft a very young Signior, who was walk- 
ing clofe befide me, and occalioned him to flip, and fhghtly burt 
his foot; I apologized for what [ had done, and then, fuppoting this. 
was enough, walked quietly on; when he followed, and atter abuf- 
mg me in the grofieft manner, ‘ttruck me a blow upon’ the cheek: 
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this was too much, I fprung forward, and with one ftroke laid him 
snotionlefs at my feet. Again I lett bim, for I was then revenged,” 
he added, while a Jock of triumph lighted up his whole counte- 
nance, “ and was fatisfied; when, to my utter aftonifhment, | 
found myfelf feized in a momen’, by two fervauis in coftly liveries, 
and then diftinguifhed the effeminate voice of the Signior, com- 
manding his followers to bear me home, where I fhould be feverely 
punifhed for my audacity. What could [ do? in vain I ftruggled, 
tor I difdained to fupplicate ; and therefore, was forcibly dragged 
to a Jarge palace, belonging, as I found, to a nobleman, whofe 
wife was coufin to the boy | was accufed of infulting. My heart 
burnt within me, when I found myfelf placed in the middle ofa 
magnificent apartment, before the lord and lady of the manfion; 
and there, after hearing the circumftance ftated in the falfeft man- 
ner, by my accufer, I was afked by the Marchefe, what I had to 
fay in my defence? I told him every particular, briefly as it hap- 
pencd; he tcemcd fatisfied, and all the time I fpoke, regarded 
me in the moft earneii manner. 

“ You have been in the wrong, young man,” he then faid, ad- 
dreffing bimfelf to his kinfman, who now feemed overwhelmed with 
-confulion; “ and | defire you will not only apologize to this youth 
tor your behaviour, but, by prefenting him the rich bauble you 
wear upon your finger, atone, in fome meafure, for the wrong you 
have done him.” 

“ You are unjuft, my Lord!” exclaimed the Marchefa, darting 
a look of contempt towards her hufband, and another of fury at 
me; “ rather ought you inftantly to command your people to bind 
and chaftife ihe infolence, which dared even retort upon a branch 
of an illuftrious family.” 

“ Give him the ring, inftantly!” returned the Marchefe. 

** Did you take it?” eagerly interrupted Paulina. 

“ No,” replied the boy, “ I would have died firft! I threw it 
on the carpet, and then without any one’s attempting to follow 
me, left the palace.” Ilis mother again folded him to her bofom, 
as fhe demanded the name of this imperious family.” 











CXXV. Martial Effufions of Ancient Times ; addrefied to the Spar- 
tan Hofts, to excite them to Valour and Difcipline, in their Con- 
Slicts with the Meffenians: and prefcribed as permanent Recita- 
tations, by the Republic of Lacedemon, to infpire their Youth with 
warlike Sentiments. From the Fragments of Tyrteus. pp. 19. 
pr. 1s. Hatchard, London, 1804, 


j E have feldom feen a greater degree of merit in fo {mall 
a compals. The tranflator has not given us his name, 
though we apprehend that his readers, in general, will think 
with us, that thefe “ Effufions” would have done him credit 
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as a poet and true patriot. Poetry has always had much 
effec in infpiring troops, about to meet an enemy, with ardour 
and enthufiafm; and it appears that the efforts of *‘Tyrteus 
were crowned with fuccefs ; they revived the drooping {pirits 
of the Spartans, and after many herce conflicts, of critical and 
alternate iflue, in fome of which the invaders and invaded 
changed fituations and perils, the conteft terminated finally in 
favour of Sparta. The poems before us, which are four in 
number, are not offered as ftri@ tranflations of the Martial 
Fragments of Tyrteus. It is the general /prrit of the poet 
that is meant to be conveyed in them, together with the ap- 
propriate character of his fentiments: the glow of “ love to 
our country—the glory of dying in its detence—the praife 
and honours of valour—the joys and rewards of victory—ihe 
degradation and milery of cowardice and defeat.” The follow- 
ing verfes, which refer, in part, to the death of a hero in de- 
fence of his country, will exhibit the tranflator in a proper 
point of view: ; 
: 15. 

Falling fo, he falls in glory, 

He rifes great in Spartan ftory : 

Martial legends faint his name, 

And give his deeds to deathlefs fame ! 

16. 

The votive urn preferves his duft ; 

With gods and herves ftands his buft ; 

Himfelf a god; himfelf a band; 

The fortreis proud that joys the land! 


17. 
Spartan heroes, martial band, 
Champions of the Spartan land, 
Spartans, roufe to Spartan toil, 
Strangers CLaimM the Spartan foil! 


18. 
Then, on to meet thofe aliens bold, 
Whofe feet profane your facred mould; 
If Sparta’s sory they needs muft have, 
GIVE THEM, EACH, A SPARTAN GRAVE! 


19, 
Then on to battle; on to fame; 
On to gain a patriot name: 
On to pEaTH, if die you muft; 
And—REACH THE FOE A PARTING THRUST! 
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BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN THE Montus oF May anv JuNE 1804; 
With brief Notices of thufe that are rot referved for more ample 
Examination. 


A compendious View of Cniverfal HMiftory, from the Year 
1753 to the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 ; with Notes, to verily 
or elucidate the Paffages to which they refer. By Charles 
Mayo, LL.B. 4 vols. 4lo. pr. £6. 6s. 


The Elements and Practice of Menfuration and Land Sw- 
veying, adapted both to public and_private Inftruction ; with 
an Appendix, containing Rules for meaturing Hayftacks, 
Marl-pits, and Canals. By Jofeph Beckett. Svo. pr. 8s. 


Strictures upon a Hiftorical Review of the State of Lreland. 
By F. Plowden, Eiq. : Or, a Jufiification of the Conduét of 
the Englith Government in that Country, from the Reign of 
Heary fl. to the Union of Great Britain and Ireland.  8yvo, 
pr. 7s. Od. 


Literary Hours; or, Sketches Critical, Narrative, nl Po- 
etical. Vol. Lif. By Nathan Drake, M. D. 8vo. pr.gs. 


A Tour through the Britifh Wejt Indies, in the Years 1802 
and 1893, giving a particular Account of the Bahama Iflands, 
By Danicl M‘hennen; Efq. 8vo. pr. 6s. 

The Iijtory and Antiquities of the County of Surrey, com- 
piled froin the beft and moft authentic Hiftorians, valuable 
diecords, and Manufcripts in the Public Offices and Libraries, 
and in private Hands: With a Fac Simile of Dometday, en- 
graved on Thirteen Plates. By the late Rev. Owen Mauning, 
5.1. B. Foiio; pr. £4. 4s. 


Memoirs on Refpiration. By Lazarus Spallanzani. Edited 
from the unpublithed MS. of the Author by John Senebier. 
’ 8vo. pr. 75. 

An Accidence or Gamut of Oil Painting, for Beginners, Xc. 
By Julius Ibbetfon. Pr. £2. 2s. 

The Annals of Botany. By Charles Konig, F.L.S. and 
Joho Sims, M.D. No.1. pr. 7s. 6d. 

An Account of the Cape of Good Hope ; containing an 
hiftorical View of its original Settlement, &c. By Captain 
Robert Percival. 4to. pr. £1. 


Original 
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Original Correfpondence of Jean Jacques Rouffeau with 
Madame Latorer de Franqueville, and M. Du Peyron, the 
Friend to whom he bequeathed his MSS. relating to his Diife- 
rence with David Hume. Tranilated trom the Originals juft 
publithed at Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. pr. 12 s. boards. 

Notes relative to the late Tranfa¢tions in the Mahratta 
Empire. By Authority of the Marguis Wellefley. 8vo. 
pr. 78. 6d. 

The Difértations of Maximus Tyrius. Trantlated from the 
Greek. By Thomas Taylor. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Chrijtian Theology ; or, an Inquiry into the Nature and 

haracter of Revelation. By the Rev. Richard Lloyd, A. M. 
8yvo. pr. 8s. 

An Antidote to Infidelity, oppofed to the Antichriftian 
Strictures of Mr. Gibbon, &c. 8vo. pr. 4s. 

The Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis. Tranilated into 
Englith Verle. By the Rev. William Heath Marth, A.M. 
Svo. pr. 75. 

Cupid turned Volunteer; ia a Series of Coloured Prints, 
defigned by * * ***, and engraved by W. N. Gardiner, 
B.A.; with Poetical Iuftrations by Thomas Park, F.S.A. 
4to. pr. £1,158. 

The Poet’s Day; or, Imagination’s Ramble: A Poem, in 
Four Books. With an Eulogy on Britain, its Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties. By E. Warren. 8vo. pr. 4s. 

the Unexpeéted Legacy; a Novel. By Mrs. Hunter, of 
Norwich. 2 vols. 12mo. pr.gs. 

the Life of a Lover; in a Series of Letters. By Sophia 
Lee. 6 vols. 8vo. pr. £1. 16s. 

The Recall of Momus ; a Bagatelle. By Benjamin Thomp- 
fon, Ely. gto. pr. 4s 6d. 





Hijtorical Outlines of the Rife and Eftablifhment of the 
Papai Power; addrefled to the Catho.ics of Ireland. By 
Henry Card, of Pembroke College, Oxford. 8vo. pp- 149. 

r. 3s. 6d. ‘ 


THE chief obje& that Mr.Card has in view in this work is, to 
fhew the Roman Catholics of Ireland, from the foie evidence of 
hiftory, upon what weak foundations the high pretenfions of the 
popes to a divine authority ftand; what extravagant impofitions 
thele felf-created fuccetlors of St. Peter have practifed on the igno- 
rauce and fuperitition of early ages and, therefore, how unbe- 
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who ftill adhere to their do¢trines, it is to view all fuch as enemies 
who are not enlifted under the fame religious flandard. Mr. Card, 
in his preface, thinks it neceffary to apologize for introducing in 
his work a large body of notes : the readers, however, who follow 
him with a view to information, will be thankful for the pains 
which he has beitowed in leading them to the fources of informa. 
tion. He has fthewn much difcrimination in feparating the true 
from the falfe; in expofing the idle tales and pretended miracles of 
the poprfh faints, and in illuftrating fome difficult paffages of fcrip. 
ture. As a {pecimen of our author’s ftyle, we thall tranfcribe his 
chara“er of Hildebrand ; who, in the fixtieth year of his age (A. D. 
1073), was faluted head of the Latin church, under the name of 
Gregory: 

“ Age, without abating his undaunted temper, had only cooled 
the natural effervefcence of his paffions, and given him the art of 
firiking his moft terrible blows of hoftility with the fafe weapon of 
caution, like a fkilful general, who can io concert his plans as to 
mow down the ranks of the enemy, without expofing his own men 
to the danger of retaliation. It is not to be fuppofed, that the 
man who was trained up in the fchool of diffimulation, fhould ever 
reconcile his mind to the practice of truth and candour ; but his 
religious ardour, and love of popular applaufe, two paffions, che- 
rifhed with a parental fondnefs in his breaft, and daily deriv- 
ing frefh vigour from a fingular and fortunate train of circum- 
fiances, urged him to turn with difdain from the confined path of 
deception, left the one fhould be gradually damped, and the other 
perpetually difappointed. What he thought he freely declared, 
what he believed he firmly maintained : nor can his enemies ever 
difcover him, in the extremeft hour of danger, relaxing into the 
weaknefs of defpondency, or influenced by the cowardice of de- 
fpair. Inahappy and daring confidence of his abilities, he viewed 
no effort above his ftrength, no event above his command.” 

Mr. Card fays he has written for all orders of the Roman Catho- 
ics, but we apprehend, thofe only can appreciate the value of his la- 
bours, who have enjoyed an education above what the mafs of the 
people can be expected to have had. 


Reafons for feparating from the Church of Scotland; in a 
Series of Letters. By William Innes, Minifier of the Gofpel, 
Dundee. Chiefly addrefled to his Chriftian Friends in that 
Eftabiithment. 12mo. pp. 156. pr. 2s. 

THE author of thefe Letters does not confine himfelf to a vin- 
dication of his own conduct in quitting the Church of Scotland: he 
wbjetis to the cenffitution of that church, as altogether unfcrip- 
tural; and to the adminytration cf it, on account of the very great 
relaxation of difeipline in every department, and the impot- 
fibility of acting on Chriftian principles in her communion. This is 
fare'y carrying the matter too far. Every man ought to be fully 
periuaded in his own mind as to the courie he fhouid purfue, me 
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Mr. I. may have aéted upon the pureft motives in quitting the road 
to preferment in the church in which he was educated, but he should 
leave to others the fame liberty that he has claimed for himfelf, of 
following their convictions ; and we doubt not that multitudes who 
are in the church of Scotland, and who are aéting in the very ho- 
nourable office of minifters in that church, are acting as fully up 
to principles which they conceive Chriftian, as Mr. Innes himfelf— 
In general, this gentleman argues well, though in fome cafes his con- 
clufions are not warranted by fair logical induction from his pre- 
miles. 


The Fafhionable World difplayed. By Theophilus Chrif- 
tian, Efq. Small 8vo. pp. 81. pr. 3s. Od. 

THE title of this work will, perhaps, lead other perfons, as well 
as ourfelves, to anticipate fomething very different from what they 
will find in the perufal of it. To fome, the difappointment will be 
agreeable; to others, it may be highly ufeful. The author is not 
ignorant of the world, nor of the manners of the great : his attack 
upon the prevailing cuftoms and habits among the higher claffes, is 
partly ferious and partly ironical. Of the religion of the great he 
obferves : 

“ I am decidedly of opinion, that people of fafhion are not Athe- 
ifts ; though I am fufficiently aware that iome ftrié religionifts have 
entertained an oppofite conviction. It has been contended by the 
Jatter, in fupport of their hypothefis, that people who believed in a 
God would have fome fcruple about taking fuch liberties with his 
name, and his attributes, and his threatenings, and generally with 
all his moral prerogatives, as people of fafhion are accuftomed to 
do. There is certainly fomething plaufible in this fort of reafoning, 
and I muft candidly confefs, that I have never yet feen it fairly over- 
thrown; but then I cannot think that it proves their difbelief of a 
God, though it certainly does prove their want of reverence for him. 
Their appeals to God in levity, earneftnefs, and anger, are defigned 
shee their contempt of his authority, and not their denial of his 

eing.’ 

On the fubje@ of the Chriftian Religion, our author adds, “TI was 
for a long time of opinion that thefe people were believers in Chrif ; 
tor I had obferved that his name was aflociated with their bapuf- 
mal defignation, and frequently appealed to in their converfation 
with each other. ‘There were, I confefs, many things that flaggered 
me. Having taken up my ideas of a Saviour from thofe Scriptures 
which they profefs equally to receive, I was not a little aftonifhed 
at the ulumate difference between us. Their belief of a God was, 
I knew, inevitable, and forced upon them by every thing in nature 
and experience, I could, therefore, conceive, without much diffi- 
culty, how they could fubfcribe to his being, and yet not hallow his 
name: but [ could not, with equal facility, conceive that people 
thould go out of their way to embrace a folemn article of revealed 
religion, only that they might have an opportunity of trifling with 
the holy name of him who was the author and the object of that 
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revelation. I had, befides, occafion to remark, that this name was 
feldom appealed to but by the ladies, and it did not appear, in the 
firtt inftance, probable, that the gentlemen would leave them in ey- 
chufive poffeffion 0: a mode of imprecaiion by which any thing was 
meant. Thefe, and other circumftances, excited in my mind a great 
deal of fpeculation.” 


A Sermon, preached at Nottingham, April 23, 1804, at the 
Archdeacan’s Vifitation: to which is added, an Appendix, re- 
lating to the Reftoration of the Jews. By Edward Pearfon, 
B.D. Rector of Rempftone. pp. 47. pr. 1s. 

THE reception which this difcourfe met with at its delivery, was 
not more gratifying to the author, than honourable to the fentiments 
of the audience. It will be read with intereft by thofe whofe high- 
et hopes attach to a future ftate of exiftence, and who confider the 
Chriftian religion as the foundation of thofe hopes. Mr. P. is a 
warm friend to the liturgy of the church, and is fatisfied that it is 
only for want of a knowledge and perception of its beauties, that any 
part of the people can exchange the advantages to be derived irom 
it, for the opportunity of attending upon an irregular and extem- 
porary fervice. In the appendix, reafons are fet torth to thew that 
the prophecies do not ueceffarily Jead us to believe that the Jews 
wiil be reftored to their own land: they will, according to Mr. P. 
be fully accomplifhed, if this people are brought to the participa- 
tion of thofe fpiritual advantages which are enjoyed by the true dif- 
ciples of Chritt. 


A Svrmon, preached Wednefday May 23, 1804, at the 
Annual Meeting held in Church-Street, Deptford. By Jolin 
Evans, A.M. pp. 42. pr. 1s. 

IT is the author’s with in this fenfible difcourfe to bear his hum- 
b’e but firm tefiimony againtt the delirium of enthuliafin, and the 
folly of fuperftition, wherefoever they may be found, or by whomio- 
ever they may be cherifhed; and we think he has fucceeded. 


A Sermon, preached at Lancatter, July 17, 1803. By the 
Rev. S. Girle. pp. 23. price 15. 

THE object of this difcourfe is to fhow the danger of hafty inter- 
ments ; and the publication is fanectioned by Dr. Hawes, to whom 
the world is fo much indebted tor his exertions in the recovery of 
perions apparently dead. IHlis efiorts have been very fuccets/ul, 
and the kuowledge which the Ilumane Society has been ftudious 
to difiufe among all ranks, and in every part of the kingdom, is now 
generally received ; yet it is of importance occafionally to remind 
theie who attend upon the fick, “that the body may be totally 
cold—and that the countenance may difplay very ftrong marks of 
diffolution—and the breath may be gone—and the pulfe may ceale 
to }eat—and the eye to move—and the vital powers may ftop— 
and, notwithiianding all, it may be practicable to awaken the man 
to the enjoyment both of life and health.” 
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Sermon on the Death of Dr. Prieftley, preached at Leeds. 
By W. Wood, F.L.S. pp. 45. pr. 1s. 6d. 

“{HE author of this excellent diicourfe, in appreciating the cha- 
ratter and talents of Dr. Priettley, claims the right of differmg from 
him in many of his fpeculative opinions. 

A Funeral Sermon, occaftoned by the Death of the late 
Rev. Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D F.R.S. &c. By the Rev. 
Timothy Prieftley. pp. 48. pr. 15. 

THOSE who muy expect in this difcourfe a difplay of any of thofe 
feelings and affections which might be naturally looked for from the 
pen of a brother, will be grievoufly difappointed. The author's 
main defign in this publication is undoubtedly to recommend his 
own Family Bible. As a compofition, the Sermon is a wretched 
farragy, without order or arrangement: in the Biographical part, 
there is little that has not been faid, and much better {aid by others, 
aud through the whole there is no fmail exhibition of ignorance and 
dogmatifm. 

The Invalid; with the obvious Means of enjoying Health 
and long Life. By a Nonagenarian. 12mo. pp. 147. pr. 48. 

THE bett part of this volume confiits vi a very few of Dr. 
Cheyne’s rules for health; and we fhould wonder if the merit of 
thefe, which is by no means great, fhould be able to fave the rett 
from that oblivion to which fuch a compilation muti naturally 
tend. 

Infiruétions for Yeomanry and Volunteer Cavalry. By 
Colonel Herries. Part I. 2d Edition. pp. 256. 

THE firtt four chapters of this volume are devoted to the choice 
and methods of traming horfes; to the explanation of military 
terms; to inftructions preparatory to the drill; and to the art of 
riaing. ‘lhe remainder explains the whole fyftem of drilling; and 
will be ufeiul chiefly to the officers of the volunteer corps. 

An Addrefs to tae Royal Firfl Devon Yeomanry Cavalry 
refpecting the Management of their Horfes, wheu employed 
on actual Service, &c. By James White, Veterinary Sur- 
geon to the Firit, or Royal Dragoons. pp. 82; pr. 2s. 6d, 

THIS little work will be found of confiderable fervice, in directing 
to the bett practical means of managing horfes belonging tu our 
new-railed regiments. As the fecurity and fuccets of a cavalry 
foldier greatly depend on the ability and foundnefs of his horfe, it 
18 of importance that he thould make himnfelf acquainted with the 
mott effectual method of preferving this ufeful anima] in a ftate of 
health and vigour, A proper attention tothe rules laid down by Mr. 
W. will at any rate enable every foldier to afcertain how far jultice 
is done to his horie, by thofe whofe bufinefs it is to look after it. 

Thoughts on the Formation of the late and prefent Adini- 
nitrations. By Lord Archibald Hamilton. pp. 69, pr. 2s. 

WE have in this pamphlet a fevere attack upon the conduct of Mr, 
Pitt, who is cenfured for the part he took in introducing his friend 
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Mr. Addington into the adminiftration; and for having accepted the 
high office which he now holds, and which, the noble author of the 
work before us contends, was taken in defiance of the public opi. . 
nion. His Lordfhip writes with much ability, and will make con- 
fiderable imprefiion on the minds of the people,who feem pretty gene- 
rally difpofed to adapt the opinions which he has embraced. We, in 
common with his Lordfhip, and the public at large, with to fee an ad. 
miniftration formed, fuited to the perilous juncture of the times,—we 
with to fee the talents of all our great ftatefmen united, for the fake 
of giving dignity to our counfels both at home and abroad. “ The 
particular circumftances of the country form an exception to ordinary 
times—the particular ftate of parties forms an exception to ordi- 
nary rules. There has not exited, during the prefent reign, either 
fuch a perilous crifis, or fuch a willingnets for political union.” 


The Crazy World; or a Compendious Sketch of Modejn 
Eccentricities. To which is added, a Dramatic Curiofa. By 
H.O.R. pp. 30; pr. 15. 

CRAZY as the world may be, it is not, we apprehend, fufficiently 
fo to patronize this miferably crazy production. 


A Vifit to a Farm Houfe; or an Introduction to various 
Subjects connected with Rural Economy. Embellifhed with 
‘-plates. By ‘S. W. Author of a Puzzle for a Curious Gir. 
pp. 168; pr. 2s. 6d. 

THIS little work cannot fail of exciting the attention of thof 
children, who live in the country, and into whofe hands it may 
fall, to the various objects with which they are furrounded; and of 
furnifhing others with fome general information relating to rura! 
economy. We with fuccefs to every literary produétion planned 
for the ufe of children, in which, as in that before us, ufeful inftruc- 
ticn is combined with amufement. 


The Wonders of the Microfcope; being an Iluftration of 
the Wonders of the Creation in the minuter Parts of Natwe. 
Embellithed with feveral exceedingly large and curious Plates. 
pp. 180; pr. 2s. 6d. 

WE have in this fmall volume a neat and very interefting com- 
pendium of the difcoveries made by the microfcope. The defn 
of the author is good, the execution of the work merits our ap- 
plaufe, and its tendency is excellent: the minds of the young can- 


not be impreffed-at too early an age, with the wonders of creating 
power. 


Sherwood Foreft;or Northern Adventurer. 3 vols. By 
Mrs. Villa-Real Gooch. Price 12s. boards. 

LITTLE originality of combination or defign, appears in this per- 
formance. We are introduced to feveral young ladies and gentle- 
men, in whom we aré at a lofs to diftinguihh either hero or heroine; 
in due time, fome die and fome marry; and we arrive at the joy- 
ful finis, “ a confummation of the author’s labour and our owa 
—devoutly to be wifhed. 
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